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My dear Sister, 

Were any one to ask your countrymen in India 
Tvliat has been their greatest source of pleasure while 
there, perhaps nine in ten would say, the letters which 
they receive from their sisters at home. These of all 
tilings, tend most to link our affections with home by 
filling the landscapes, so dear to our recollections, with 
ever-varying groups of the family circles, among whom 
our infancy and oar boyhood have been passed; and 
among whom we still hope to spend the winter of our 
days. 

They have a very happy facility in making us 
familiar with the new additions made from time to time 
to the dramatis personae of these scenes after we quit 
them, in the character of husbands, wives, children, or 
friends ; and while thus contributing so much to our 
happiness, they no doubt tend to make us better citizens 
of the woild, and servants of government, than we 
should otherwise be . for in our ” struggles through life’» 
in India, we have all, more or less, an eye to the appro¬ 
bation of those circles which our kind sisters represent— 
wdio may, therefore, be considered in the exalted light 
of A valuable species unpaid magistracy to the govern¬ 
ment of India ! 
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Ko brother has ever had a kinder or better correg- 
|Jt»ndent than I have had in you, my dear sister; and it 
was the consciousness of having left many of your valued 
letters unanswered in the pressure of official duties, that 
made me first think of devoting a pai t of my leisure to 
you in these “ Rambles and Recollections” while on my 
way from the hanks of the Niirbudda river to the Him- 
nialeh mountains, in search of health, in the end of 1835, 
and beginning of 1836 To what I wrote during that 
journey, I have now added a few notes, observations, 
and conversations with natives, on the subjects which 
my narrative seemed to embrace ; and the whole will, 
I hope, interest and amuse you and the other members 
of our family ; and appear, perchance, not altogether 
uninteresting or uniustructive to those who are strangers 
to us both. 

Of one thing I must beg you to be assured, that I 
have nowhere indulged in fiction, either in the narrative, 
the recollections, or the conversations. What I relate, 
on the testimony of others, 1 believe to be true ; and 
what I relate upon my own yon may rely upon as being 
so. Had I chosen to write a ivork of fiction, I might 
possibly have made it a good deal more interesting, hut 
I question whether it would have been so much valued 
by you, or so useful to others ; and these are the objects 
I have had in view. The work may, perhaps, tend to 
make the people of India better understood by those of 
my countrymen whose deatiiiios are cast among them, 
and inspire laoic kindly feelings towaids them. Those 
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parts which, to the general reailer, will seem dry and 
tedious, may be considered, by the Indian statesman as 
the most useful and important 

The opportunities of observation which varied em¬ 
ployment has given me, have been such as fall to the 
lot of few; but although I have endeavoured to make the 
most of them, the time of public servants is not their 
own, and that of few men has been more exclusively de¬ 
voted to the service of their masters than mine. It may 
be, however, that the world, or that part of it which 
ventures to read these pages, will think that it had been 
better had I not been left even the little leisure that has 
been devoted to them. 

Your ever affoctionate brother. 

AV. li. SLEEMAN. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AN.VCAL FAIBS HELD DPON THE BASKS OP SACKED STREAMS TS ISDIA. 

Bepoke setting out on onr journey tovrards the Himmalah ire 
formed once more an agreeable party to visit the marble rocks of 
the Nerbndda at Beraghat. It -was the end of Katick (October) 
when the Hindoos hold fairs on all their sacred streams, at places 
consecrated by poetry or tradition as the scene of some divine 
work or manifestation. These fairs are at once festive and holy— 
every person who comes enjoying himself as much as he can, and 
at the same time seeking purification from all past transgressions 
by bathing and praying in the holy stream, and making landable 
resolutions to be better for the future. The ceremonies last five 
days, and take place at the same time upon all the sacred rivers 
throughout India; and the greater part of the whole Hindoo 
population, from the summits of the Himmalah mountains to Cape 
Corabrin, will I believe, during these five days, be found congre¬ 
gate^ at these fairs. In sailing down the Ganges one may pass, 
in the course of a day, half a dozen such fairs, each with a multitude 
equal to the population of a large city, and rendered beautifully 
picturesque by the magnificence and variety of the tent equipages 
of the great and wealthy. The preserver of the universe (Bhngwan) 
Yisbnoo is supposed, on the 26th of Assar (June), to descend to 
the world below, (Putal,) to defend Raja Bull from the attacks of 
Indur, to stay with him four months, and to come up again on the 
26tb Katick (October). During bis absence almost all kinds of 
worship and festivities are suspended; and they recommence at 
these fairs, where people assemble to hail his resurrection. ’ 
VOL I. 
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Oar tents were pitohed upon a green sward on one bank of a 
small stream running into i|he Nerbndda close by, while the 
multitude occupied the other bank. At night all the tenb and 
booths are illuminated, and the scene is hardly less animating by 
night than by day ; but what strikes an European most is the entire 
absence of all tnmult and disorder at snch places. He not only sees 
no disturbance, but feels assured that there will be none; and leaves 
his wife and children in the midst of a crowd of a hundred thousand 
persona all strangers to them,and all speaking a language and follow, 
iug a religion dififereut from theirs, while he goes off the whole day, 
hunting and shooting in the distant jungles, without the slightest 
feeling of apprehension for their safety or comfort. It is a 
singular fact which I know to be true, that during the great 
mutiny of our native troops at Barraokpore in lb24, the chiet 
leaders bound themselves by a solemn oath not to suffer any 
European lady or child to be injured or molested, happen what 
might to them in the collision w'lth their officers and the govern¬ 
ment My friend Captam Beid, one of the general staff, used to 
allow his children, 6ve in number, to go.into the lines and play 
witb the soldiers of the mutinous regiments up to the very day 
when the artillery opened upon them ; and of above thirty 
European ladies then at the station, not one thought of leai ing the 
place till they heard the guns. Mrs. Colonel Faithful, with her 
daughter and another young lady who had both just arrived from 
England, went lately all the way from Calcutta to Lodheana ou 
the hanks of the Hyphasis, a distance of more than twelve 
hniulerd miles, in their palankeens with relays of bearers, and 
without even a servant to attend them. They were travelling 
night and day for fourteen days without the slightest apprehension 
of injury or of insult. Casas of ladies travelling in the same manner 
by d&k, immediately after their arrival from England to all parts 
of the country occur every day, and I know of no instance of injury 
or insult snstaiced by them. Hops not this speak volnmes for the 
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character of oar rale in India ?—iroald men trust thoir vives 
and daughters in this manner unprotected, among a people that 
disliked them and their rule ? We have not a garrison, or 
walbd cantonments, or fortified position of any kind for One 
residence from one end of oar Eastern empire to the other, 
save at the three capitals of Calcntta, Madras and Bombay. We 
know and feel that the people every where look up to and respect 
us, in spite of all our faults, and we like to let them know and feel 
that we have confidence in them. 

Sir Thomas Mnnro baa justly observed, *‘1 do not exactly know 
what is meant by civilizing the people of India, lu the theory and 
practice of good go\ eminent they may be deficient; bni if a good 
system of agriculture—if aorivatled maniifactures—if a capacity 
»o produce what couveuience or luxury demands—if the estahlish- 
nient of schools for reading and writing—if the general pvaetice 
of kindness and hospitality—and above all, if a scrupulous respect 
and delicacy towards the female sex are amongst the points' that 
denote a civilized people ; thaa the Hindoos are not inferior in 
civilization to the people of Eueope.” TEw Bishop Heber writes 
111 thp same f.ivour.tble termsoC the Hindoos in the narrative of his 
journey through India ; and where shall we find a mind more 
capa|ile of j'udging of the merits and demerits of a people than 
his 

The concourse of people at this fair wa8,a8 usual,immense; but a 
great many who could not afford to provide tents for the accommod' 
ation of their families were driven away before their time by some 
heavy showers of, to them, unseasonable rains. On this, and similar 
occasions, the people bathe in the Neibndda without the aid of pri¬ 
ests, but a number of poor Brahmans attend at these festivals to 
receive charity, though not to assist at the ceremonies. Those who 
could offord it gave a trifle to these men as they came out of the 
sacred stream but in no case was it demanded, nr even solicited' With 
any appearance of importuqity, arit commonly ^ a^d holy 
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places on the Ganges. The first day, the people bathe below the 
rapid over which the river falls after it emerges from its peaceful 
abode among the marble rocks ,*on the second day, jost above this 
rapid ; and on the third day, two miles farther np at the cascade, 
where the whole body of the limpid stream of the Nerbudda, con¬ 
fined to a narrow channel of only a few yards wide, falls tnmultu- 
ously down in a beautiful cascade into a deep chasm of marble rocks. 
This fall of their sacred stream the people call the Dhovandhar, or 
the smoky fall, from the thick vaponr which is always seen rising 
from it in the morning. From below, tbe river glides quietly and 
imperceptiblyforamileandahalfalonga deep and, according to 
popular belief, a fathomless channel of from ten to fifty yards wide, 
with snow white marble rocks rising perpendicularly on either side 
from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet high, and in some parts 
fearfnlly overhanging. Suspended m recesses of these white rookg 
are numerons large black nests of hornets ready to descend upon 
any unlucky wight who may venture to disturb their repose; and 
as the boats of the cutious European visitors pass np and down to 
the sound of music, clouds of wild jngeonsiise from each side, and 
seem sometimes to fill the air above them. Here, according to 
native legends, repose thePandooas,tbe heroes of tbeirgreat Homeric 
poem, the Mahabhurat, whose names they have transferred to the 
valley of the Nerbudda, Every fantastic appearance of the rocks, 
caused by those great convulsions of nature which have so much 
disturbed the crust of the globe, or by the slow and silent working of 
the waters, is attributed to the godlike power of those great heroes 
of Indian romance, and is associated with the recollection of scenes 
in which they are supposed to have figured. 

The strata of the Kymore range of sand-stone hills, which runs 
diagonally across the valley of the Nerbudda, are thrown up almost 
perpendicularly in some places many hundred feet above the level 
of the plain, while in others for many miles together their tops are 
only visible above the surface. These are so many strings of the 
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oxen which the arrows of Arjun, one of the five brothers, converted 
into stone; and many a stream which now waters the valley first 
sprang^fiom the surface of the earth at the touch of bis lance, as his 
troops wanted water. The image of the gods of a former day, which 
now lie scattered among the ruins of old cities, buried in the depth 
of the forest, are nothing less than the bodies of the kings of the 
earth turned into stone for their temerity in contending with 
these demigods in battle. Ponds among the rocks of the Ker> 
budda, where all the great fans are held, sliH bear the names of 
the five brothers, who are the heroes of this gre.at poem , and th^y 
are every year visited by hundreds of thousands who implicitly be¬ 
lieve that their waters once received upon their bosoms tlio 
wearied limbs of those whose names they bear What is life with¬ 
out the charms of fiction, and without the leisure and recieations 
which these sacred imaginings tend to give to the great mass of 
those who hare nothing but the labour of thtir hands to depend 
upon for subsistence 5 Let no such fictions be lieheved, and the 
holidays and pastimes of the lower orders in every country would 
soon cease, for they have almost every where owed their origin 
and‘support to some religions dream which has commanded the 
faitll aud influenced the conduct of great masses of mankind, and 
prevented one man fiom presuming to work on the day that an¬ 
other wished to rest from bis labours The people w’ere ^ 
opinion, they told me, that the Ganges, as a sacred stream, could 
last only sixty years more, when the Nerbudda would take its 
place. The waters of the Nerbudda are, tliey say, already so 
much more sacred than those of the Ganges, that to see them is 
sufficient to cleanse men from their bids, whereas the Gifngcs 
must be touched before it can have that effect. 

At the temple built on the top of a conical hill at Bcraghat 
overlooking the river, is a statue of a bull carrying Sewa, the god 
of destruction, and his wife Parbutteo seated behind him : they 
have both snakes in their hands; and Sewa has a laige one lOUuil 
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tfaa petals bave cocvs^ted them inia the god and goddess of des- 
f (notion, from some ragae idea of their original sin, 'vrhich inrolr* 
ed all their race in destruction. The snakes, which form the only 
dime of Maha deo, would seem to confirm this notion. 
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CHAPTER 11. 


HIXnoO BYSJEM OF llKLlUlOS. 

The Hindoo system is tbis. A great divine spirit or essence 
ISfimh pervades tiie whole nmversa ; and soul of every liaman 
being is a drop from this great ocean, to which, when it becomes 
perfectly purfied, it is leunited. The reunion is the eternal 
beatitude to which all look forward with hope ; and soul of 
\.ie Brahman is nearest to it. If be has been a good man, bis 
soul becomes absorbed in the Brimh $ and if a bad man, it 
goes to Nand, hell {and after the expiration of its period 
there of limUvd tmprisonmenly it returns to earth, and occnpieg 
the body of sotiie other aniinai. It again anvances by degrees 
to the body of the Brahman , and thence, when fitted for it, into 
the great Brinih. * From this great eternal essence emanate 
Brimha, the creator, whose consort is Saraswatee ; Yishnoo, 
the jpreserver, whose consort is Lnkshmee; and Sewa, alias 
Mabjideo, 'le destroyer, whose consort is Parbuttee. Accord* 
ing to popular belief, is tbe judicial deity who has been 

appointed by tbo greater powers to pass the final judgment oa 
the tenor of men’s lives, according to proceedings drawn up by 
Lis secretary Chuttergopat. If men's actions bare been good. 


• Men are ofcasionally exempted from the necessity of becoming a Brahman 
first Men of low caste, if they die at particular places, where it is the interest 
of the Brahmafia to invite noh men to die, aie promised absorption into the great 
Brimh at once. Immense number of wealthy mou go every year from the 
most distant parts of India to die at Benares, where they spend large sums 
of money among the Brahmans, It is their means that this, the second city 
ia India, is supported. 
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tbeir sonls are, ss the next atage, advanced a step towards the 
great essence Brimli ; and if bad,, they are thrown back, and 
obliged to occupy the bodies of brutes or of people of inferior 
caste, as the balance against them may be great or small. There 
is an intermediate stage, a Naruk or bell, for bad men, and a 
Bykont, or paradise, for the good, in which they find their 
felicity in serving that god of the three to which they have 
especially devoted themselves while on earth But from this stage 
after the period of their sentence is expired, men go back to .their 
pilgrimage on earth again. 

There are nnmeruus Deos, or good spirits, of whom Indur 
is the chief; and Dyts, or bad spirits , and there have also been a 
great number of incarnations from the three great gods and their 
consorts, who have made their appearance upon the earth when 
required for particular purposes. All these incarnations are 
called Outars, or descents. Vishnoo has been eleven times 
on the globe, in different shapes, and Sewa seven tunes. The 
outars of Vishnoo are celebrated in many popular poems, such 
as the Bumaen, or histo’- »of the rape of Seeta, the wife of Rain, 
the seventh incarnation, * the Mahabhurut, ami tlie Bhagiout, 
which describe the wars and amoius of this god in his hist 
hntnan shape. All these books are believed to have been written 
either by the hand or by the inspiration of the god himself 
thousands of years before the events they describe actually 
took place. “ It was, they say, as easy for the deity to write 
or dictate a battle, an amour, or any other important event ten 
thousand years before, as the day after it took place ; and I 
believe nine tenths, perhaps ninety-nine in a hundred, of the 
Hindoo popnlation believe implicitly, that these accounts were 
all so written. It is now pretty clear that all these works are 

* Seeta was an ineamation of Lofcshmee, alia becama iaearnate acam 
manv centuries afterwards, is the wife of Enslma, another incarnation of 
V.sbnt)o. 
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ftf comp5ratively recent date—that the great poem of the 
Mahabbu-rat could not liave been written before the year 7$6 of 
of the Christian era, and was probably written sn fata ae A. n. 
1157—that Krishna, tf lorn at all, m-nst hare been born on the 
Tth of August A. n. 600, but was most likely a mere creation 
of the imagination to serve the purpose of the Brahmans of 
Ojeyn, in whom the fiction originated—that the other incarna¬ 
tions were invented about the same time, and for the same 
olject, tlKMigh the other persons described as isMiarnations were 
leal princes, Pursaram before Christ 1176, and Bama born be¬ 
fore Christ 961. In the Mahabhurut Krishna is descnbed*as 
fighting in the same army with Judishter and his four brothers 
Jinlishter was a real person who ascended the throne at Dehlie 
676 B. c, or 1176 years before the birth of Krishna. 

Bentley supposes that the incarnations, particularly that of 
Krishna, were invented by the Bralunans ®f Ojeyn with a view 
to check the progress of Chiistianifey in that part of the world— 
see Ills iiistovcial view of the Hindoo astronomy. That we find 
in no history any account of the alarming progress of Christia¬ 
nity About the time these ^ables were written, is no proof that 
Bentley was wrong. When Mons. Thievenot was at Agra 1666, 
the cjiristun population was ronghly estimated at twenty-five 
thousand families They had all passed away before it became one 
of our civil and military stations in the beginning of the present 
century, and we might search history in vain for any mention 
of them,—see his travels in India, part three. One single prince 
well disposed to give Christians encouragement and employment 
might, in a few years, get the same number around his capital ; 
and it is probable that the early Christians in India occasionally 
found such princes, and gave just cause of alarm to the Brahman 
priests who were then in the uifaucy of their despotic power. 

During tbs war with Nepaui lA 18J.4, and 1S15, the division 
with which 1 served came upon aa extremely interesting colony of 
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abont two thonsand Christian families at Beteeah, in the Tirhoot 
district on the borders of the Tnrac forest. This colony had been 
created by one man, the Bishop, a Venetian by birth, under the 
protection of a small Hindoo pnnoe, the Rajah of Beteeah, This 
holy man bad been some fifty years among these people, with 
little or no support from Europ'e or from any other quarter. The 
only aid he got from the Rajah was a pledge that no member of 
his church should be subjeot to the Purveyance system, under 
which the people every where suffered so much ; and this pledge 
the Rajah, though a Hindoo, had never suffered to bo violated, 
Th^re were men of all trades among them, and they formed one 
very large street remarkable for the superior style of its buildings 
and the sober industry of its inhabitants. The masons, carpenters, 
and blacksmiths of this little colony were working in our camp 
©very day, while we remained in the vicinity, and bettor workmen 
1 have never seen in India ; bat they would all insist upon going 
to divine service at the prescribed houis. They bad built a 
splendid pucka dwelling house for their bishop, and a still more 
splendid church, and farmed for him the finest garden I 
have seen in India, surrounded with a good wall, and 
provided with admirable pucka wells. Tho native Christian 
servants who attended at the old bishop’s table, taught by himself, 
spoke Latin to him | but he was become very feeble, and spoke 
himself a mixture of Latin, Italian, his native tongue, and Hm- 
doostanee. We used to have him at our messes, and take as much 
care of him as of an infant, for be was become almost as frail 
as one. The joy and the excitement of being once mare among 
ljupopeans, and treated by them with so much reverence in tha 
midst of his flock, were perhaps too much for him, for he sickened 
and died soon after. 

The raja died soon after him, in all probability the fiock has 
disappeared. Europeans except a few Indigo planters of the 
MighbOttrbpsd had aver before known or heard d‘this colony; and 
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i\iey seemed to consider them only as a set of great sconndTels, 
who had better carts and bnllocka than anybody else in the 
country which they refused to let out at the same rate as the 
others, and which they (indigo lords) were not permitted to seise 
and employ at discretion. Roman catholics have a greater 
facility in making converts in India than protestants, from having 
BO much more in their form of worship to win the affections 
through the medium of the imagination. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

I.EGEXD OF THE SBKBUDDA. RIVBB. 

Tiik Ipgnnd in, tlut the Nerbudda which i&vwa west into 
the gulf of Cambay was wooed and won in tiie usual way by tho 
Sohnn river, which rises from the same tableland of Omuiknntnk, 
and flows cast into the Ganges and Bay of Bengal. All the 
previous ceremonies having been peiformed, the Sohun came 
with due “pomp and circumstances’* to fetch his bride, in the 
procession called the Burrat, up to which time the bride and 
bridgroom are supposed never to have seen each other, unless 
perchance they may have met in infancy. Her Mijesty the 
Herbudda became exceedingly impatient to know what sort of a 
personage her destinies were to be linked to, while his majesty 
the Sohnn advanced at a slow and stately pace. At last tha- 
Qneen seat Jhola, the daughter of the leader, to take a close view 
of liim, and to return and make a faithful and particular report 
of his person. His majesty w as captivated with the little Jhola, the 
barber’s daughtei, at first sight; and she “nothing loath,yielded to 
Ills caresses. Some say that she actually pretended to be Queen 
herself; and that his majesty was no farther in fault, than 
in mistaking the hnmble handmaid for her noble mistress ; 
but, be that as it may, her majesty no sooner heard of the good 
understanding between them, than she rushed forward, and with 
one foot sent tho Sohun rolling back to the east whence he 
came, and with the other kicked Utile Jhola sprawling after 
hw: for, said the high priest, who told us the story, you 
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sett what a towering passion she was likely to have been tn 
nndar such indignities, from the furious manner iu whic}i she 
cute her way through the m irble rooks beneath us, and casts 
huge masses right and left as she goes along, as if they were 
really so many cocoannts “ And was .she,” asked I, to have 
flown eastward with him, or was he to have flown westward witli 
her.?” "She was to have accompanied him eastward,” said the 
high priestbut her majesty, after this indignity, declared, 
that she would not go a single pace in the same direction with 
such wretches, and would flow west, though all the other rivers 
in India might flow east; and west she flows accordingly a virgin 
queen I asked soma of the Ilindoos about us why they called 
lier Mother Aerhudda, if she was really never married. " Her 
majesty,” said they with great respect, “ would really' never 
consent to be married after the indignity she snffeied from her 
affianced bridegroom tlie Sobuu ; and we call hei mother because 
she blesses us all, and we ace anxious to accost her by the name 
which we consider to be at once the most respeciful and endearing.” 
Any Englishman can easily conceive a poet in his highest*^ 
cal^ture of the brain,” addressing the ocean as ‘ a steed that 
knofws his rider,” and patting the crested billow as bis flowing 
mane : but he must come to India to understand how every 
ind^Idnal of a whole community of many millions can addt ess 
a fUie river as a living being—a sovereign princess, who hears 
and understands all they say, and exercises a kind of local 
superintendence over their affairs, without a single temple 
in which her image is worshipped, or a single priest to profit by 
the delation. As in the case of the Ganges, it is the river itself 
to whom they address themselves, and not to any deity residing 
in it, or presiding over it—^tbe stream itself is the dmty which 
fi. js their imaginations, and receives their homage. 

Among the Bemans and ancient Persians rivers were 
propitiated by sacrifices. When Vitellina crossed the Enphrates 
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IMth the Romaa legions to pat Tiridates on the throne of Armenia^ 
tiwj propitiated the river according to the rites of their country 
by the euovttaurilia, the sacrifice of the hog, the ram, and the bull. 
Tiridates did the same hy the sacrifice of a horse. Tacitus does 
Dot mention the river god, but the river itself, as propitiated^ 
See b. ri. chap. 37. Plato makes Socrates condemn Homer 
for making Achilles behave disrespectfully towards the river 
Zantbua, though acknowledged to be a divinity, in offering to 
fight him ; and towards the river Sperchins, another acknowledged 
god, in presenting to the dead body of Patroclus the locks of 
his hair which be had promised to that river. 

The Sohun river, which rises near the source of the Nerbudda 
on the table land of Omurknntnk, takes a westerly course for 
soma miles, and then turns off suddenly to the east, and is 
joined by the little stream of the Jbola before it descends t he 
great cascade; and hence the poets have created this fiction, 
which the mass of the population receive as divine revelation. 
The statue of little Jhola, the barber’s daughter, iu stone, stands 
in the temple of the goddess Nerbudda at Oinurkuntuk, bound 
in chains. It may here be remarked, that the first overtures of 
marriage in India must always be made through the medium 
of the Barber, whether they be from the prince or the peasant. If 
a sovereign prince sends proposals to a sovereign princess, they 
must be conveyed through the medinm of the Barber, or they 
will never be considered as done m due form, as likely to prove 
propitious. The prince will, of course, send some relation or high 
functionary with him; bat in all the credentials the Barber 
must he named as the principal functionary. Hence it was 
that her majesty was supposed to have sent a Barber’s daughter 
to meet her husband. 

The Mahatum (greatness or holiness) of the Ganges is said, 
M I hare already stated, to be on the wane, and not likely 
to endaiD uaty years longer; while that of the Herbodda is on 
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tho increase, and in sixty years is entirely to supersede the 
sanctity of her sister. If the valley of the Nerbndda should 
^continue for sixty years longer under such a government 
ns lb has enjoyed since we took possession of it in 1817, 
it may become infinitely moro rich, more populous, and more 
beautiful than that of the Nile ever was ; and if the Hindoos there 
continue, as I hope they will, to acquire wealth and honour under 
a rule to which they are so much attached, the prophecy may 
be realised in as far as the increase of honour paid to the Nerbndda 
ii concerned. But I know no ground to expect that the revenue 
paid to the Ganges will diminish, unless education and the con¬ 
centration of capital in manufactures should work an important 
change in the religious feelings and opinions of the people along 
the course of that river; althongh this, it must be admitted, is a 
consummation which may be looked for more speedily on the banks 
of the Ganges than on those of a stream like the Nerbndda, which 
is neither navigable at present, nor in my opinion capable of 
being rendered to. Commerce and manufactures, and the 
coneentration of capital in the maintenance of the new communi¬ 
ties jemployed in them, will, I think, be the great media througfi 
which this change will be chiefly eSected ; and they are always 
moiB likely to lollow the coarse of rivers that are navigable than 
thak of rivers which are not. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A SUTIKB OK TBB KSnSUODA. 

Wc took a ride one evening to Gopalpore, a small village 
situated on tbe same bank of tbe Neibndda, abont three miles 
np from Beragbat. On our way we met a party of women and 
girls coming to tbe fair. Their legs were nncovered half way 
up the thigh ; but as we passed, they all carefully covered up 
t&eir faces. ** Good God," exclaimed one of the ladies, " how 
can these people be so very indecent f’ They thought it, no doubt 
equally extraordinary, that she should have her face uncovered, 
while she so oarefhlly concealed her legs; for they were really 
all modest peasantry, going from the village to bathe in the 
holy stream. Here there are some very pretty temples built 
for the most part to the memory of widows who have bnrned 
themselves with the remains of their husbands, and upon the very 
spot where they committed themselves to the flames. There was 
one which had been recently raised over the ashes of one of the 
most extraordinary old ladies that 1 have ever seen, who burned 
herself in my presence in 1829. I prohibited the building of any 
temple upon the spot, but my successor in the civil charge of 
tbe district. Major Low, was never, I believe, made acquainted 
with the prohibition nor with tbe progress of the work; which there¬ 
fore went on to completion during my absence. As suttees are now 
prohibited in our dominions, and cannot be often seen or described 
by Envopeans, 1 shall here relate the circumstances of this as 
they were recorded by me at the tin^e; And the reader may rely 
upon the trntb of the whole tale, 
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Oo the 2Jth November, 1829, this old woman, then about 
sixty-five years of age, here mixed her ashes vrith those of her hus¬ 
band, who had been burned alone four days before. On receiving 
civil charge of the district (Jubbulpore) in March, 1828, I issued 
a proclamation prohibiting any one from aiding or assisting in 
suttee ; and distinctly stating, that to bring one onnce of wood 
*or the purpose would be considered as so doing. If the woman 
burned herself with the body of her husband, any one who brought 
wood for the purpose of burning him, would become liable to 
pnnishmont; consequently the body of the hnsband must be 
first consumed, and the widow must bring a fresh supply for 
herself. On Tuesday, 24th November, 1829,1 had an application 
from the beads of the most respectable and most extensive family 
of Brahmans in the district, to suffer this old widow to burn 
herself with the remains of her husband, Omed Siag Opuddea, 
who had that morniilg died upon the banks of the Nerbudda. I 
threatened to enforce my order, and punish severely any man 
who assisted ; and placed a police guard for the purpose of seeing 
thatjno one did so. She remained sitting by the edge of the water 
witlmut eating or drinking The next day the body of her bus 
band was burned to ashes in a small pit of about eight feet 
square, and three or four feet deep, before several thousand 
spectators who had assembled to see the suttee. All strangers 
dispersed before evening, as there seemed to be no prospect of my 
yielding to the urgent solicitations of her family, who dared not 
touch food till she had burned herself, or declared herself willing 
to return to them. Her sons, grandsons, and some other relations, 
remained with her, while the rest surrounded my house, the 
one urging me to allow her to bnrn, and the other urging her to 
desist. She remained sitting upon a bare rock in the bed of 
the Nerbudda, refusing every kind of sustenance, and exposed 
to the intense heat of the sun by day, and the severe cold of the 
night, with only a thin sheet thrown over her shoulders. On 
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Tharsday, to cat off all bope of her being moved from her purpose, 
^e pat on the Dhujja, or coarse red tnrban, and broke her brace¬ 
lets in pieces, by which she became dead in law, and for ever ex¬ 
cluded from caste. Should sbe choose to live after this, she 
conld never return to her family. Aer children and grand¬ 
children were still with her, bat all their entreaties were unavail¬ 
ing ; and I became satisfied, that she would starve herself to death 
|f not allowed to burn, by which the family would be disgraced 
her miseries prolonged, and 1 myself rendered liable to be charged 
with a wanton abuse of authority, for no prohibition of the kinp 
I had issued has as yet received the formal sanction of the 
government. 

Ou Saturday the 28th, in the morning, I rode ont ten miles 
to the spot, and found the poor old widow sitting with the dhuija 
round her head, a brass plate before her with undressed rice and 
flowers, and a cocoa-nut in each band. Sbe talked very collected* 
ly, telling me, that “ she had determined to mix her ashes with 
those of her departed husband, and should patiently wait my 
permission to do so, assured that God would enable her to sustain 
life till that was given, though she dared not eat or drink. Look¬ 
ing at the sun, then rising before her over a long and beautiful 
reach of the Nerhudda river, she said calmly, My soul has been 
for five days with my husbaud’s near that sun—nothing but my 
earthly frame is left ; and this I know you will in time suffer to 
be mixed with the ashes of his in yonder pit, because it is not m 
your nature or your usage wantonly to prolong the miseries of a 
poor old woman.” “ Indeed it is not,—my object and my duty is 
to save and preserve them ; and I am come to dissuade you from 
this idle purpose—to urge you to live, and to keep your family 
from the disgrace of being thought your murderers.” 

“ 1 am not afraid of their ever being eo thought—they have 
all, like good children, done everything in their power to induce 
me to live among them ; and if I had done so, I knovr they would 
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have loved and hpnourcd me; but roy duties to them have now 
ended. 1 commit them all to your care, and 1 go to attemd my 
husband, Omed Sing Opuddea, with whose ashes on the funeral 
pile mine have been already three times mixed.” 

This was the first time in her long life that she had ever 
pronounced the name of her husband, for in India no woman high 
or low ever pronounces the name of her husband—she would 
consider it disrespectful towards him to do so ; and it is often 
amusing to see tbeir embarrassment when asked the question by 
any European geritleinan. They look right and left for some one 
to relieve them from the dilemma of appearing disrespectful either 
to the querist, or to their absent husbands—they perceive that he 
IS unacquainted with their duties on this point, and aie afraid be 
will attribute their silence to disrespect. They know that few 
European gentlemen are acquainted with them, and when women 
go into our courts of ju-tice, or other places where they are liable 
to be asked the names of their husbands, they commonly take one 
of their children oi some other relation with them to pronounce 
the wbids in their stead. When the old lady named her husband, 
as sh( did with strong emphasis, and in a very deliberate manner, 
every one present was satisfied that she had resolved to die. " I 
have,’ she continued, “tasted largely of the bounty of government, 
having been maintained by it with all my large family m ease and 
comfort upon our rent-fiee land.s, and I feel assured that my 
children will not be suffered to want. but with them I have nothing 
more to do, our intercourse and communion here end. My soul 
(pran) is with Orned Sing Opiiddea ; and my ashes must here mix 
with his.” Again looking to the sun—" I see them together," said 
she, with a tone and countenance that affected me'a good deal, 
'under the bridal canopy <”—^alluding to the ceremonies of marriage; 
and 1 am satisfied, that she at that moment really bdieved that 
she saw lier own spirit and that of her husband under the bridal 
canc^ inj)atadiae. 
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I tried to work upon her pride and her fears. I told her that 
it was probable that the rent-free lands hy which her family had 
been so long supported might be resumed by the government, as a 
mark of its displeasure against the children for not dissuading her 
from the sacrifice—^that the temples over her ancestors upon the 
bank might be levelled with the ground, in order to pi event their 
operating to induce others to make similar sacrifices; and lastly, 
that not one single brick or stone should ever mark the place 
where she died, if she poraisted in her resolution. Eut if she 
consented to live, a splendid habitation should he built tor her 
among these temples—^a handsome provision aas-^ned for her 
support out of these rent-free lands—her cluldien should come 
daily to visit her, and I should frequently do the* same. IShe 
smiled, but held out her arm, and said—“ My pulse has longceased 
to beat—my spirit has departed—and I have nothing left but a 
little earth that I wish to mix with the ashes of my husV-and—I 
shall suffer nothing in burning; and if you wish proof, Drder some 
fire, and you shall see this arm consumed without giving me any 
pain.” I did not attempt to feel her pulse, but some of my people 
did, and declared that it had ceased to be perceptible. At this 
time every native present believed that she was incapable of 
suffering pain; and her end confirmed them in their opinion. 

Satisfied myself that it would be unavailing to attempt to 
save her life, £ sent for all the principal members of the family, 
and consented that she should be suffered to burn herself if they 
would eater into engagements that no other member of their 
family should ever do the same. This they all agreed to, and the 
papers having been drawn out in due form about mid-day, I sent 
down notice to the old lady, who seemed extremely pleased and 
thankful. The ceremonies of bathing were gone through before 
three, while the wood and other oombustibie materials for a strong 
fire were’collected, and put into the pit. After bathing, she c^led 
for a pawn (betel leaQ and ate it, then ro^up> and with ono arm 
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on tlie sboulder of her eldrat son, and the other on that of her 
nephew, approached the fire. I had sentries placed all round, and 
no other person was allowed to approach within fire paces. As 
she rose up, fire was set to the pile, and it was instantly in a blaze. 
The distai^ce was about one handled and fifty ya<'ds—she came on. 
with a calm and cheerful countenance—stopped once, and casting 
her eyes upward said—" Why have they kept me five days from 
thee, my husband On cciniog to the sentries tier supporters 
stopped—she walked once round the pit, paused a moment; and 
while muttering a prayer threw some flowers into the fire. She 
then walked up deliberately and steadily to the brink, stepped into 
the centre of the flame, sac down, and leaning back i.i the midst 
as if reposing upon a couch, was consumed without uttering a 
shriek or betraying one sign of agony ■' A few instruments of 
music had been provided, and they played as usual as she 
approached the fire, not as is commonly supposed, in order to 
drown screams, but to prevent the last words of the victim from 
being heard, as these ore supposed to be prophetic, and might be> 
coma sources of pain or strife to the living. It was not expected 
that I should yield, aud but few people had assembled to witness 
the f acnfice, so that there was little or nothing in the circum- 
stan es immediately around to stimulate her to any extraordinary 
exertions; and I am persuaded that it was the desire of again 
being united to her husband in the next world, and the entire 
confidence that she would be so if she now burned herself, that 
alone sustained her. From the morning of the day he died, 
Tuesday, till Wednesday evening, she ate pawns or betel leaves, 
but nothing else : and fron^ Wednesday evening she ceased eat<- 
ing them. She drank no water from Tuesday. She went into the 
fire with the same cloth about her that she had worn in the oed 
of the river ; but it was made wet, from a persnaaon, that even 
the shadow of any ipipnre thing falling upon her when going to 
the pile contaminates the woman, unless cOantetacted the 
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-sheet moistened in the holy stream. 1 must do the family the 
jjostice )io say, thet they all exerted themselves to dissuade the 
• iridoir fccHn her purpose; and had she lived, she would assuredly 
have been cherished and honoured as the first female member of 
the whole house. There is no people in the world among whom 
^parents are more loved, honoured, and obeyed, than among the 
Hindoos; and the grandmother is always more honoured than .the 
mother. No queen upon her throne could ever have been approached 
with more reverence by her subjects than was this old lady 
by a’l the members of her family as she sat upon a naked rock in 
the bed of the river, with only a red rag upon her head, and a 
single white sheet over her shoulders ! Soon after the battle of 
Trafalgar I heard a young lady exclaim, “I could really wish to 
have bad a brother killed in that action.” There is no doubt that 
a family in which a suttee takes place feels a good deal exalted m 
its own esteem and that of the community by the sacrifice. The 
sister of the Rajah of Rewa was one of four or five wives who 
burned the&vselves with the remains of the Rajah of Oodeepore , 
and nothing in the course of his life will ever be recollected by her 
brother with so much of pr.de and pleasure, since the Oodeepore 
Rajah is the head of the Rajpoot tribes. 

1 asked the old lady when she had first resolved upon becom¬ 
ing a suttee, and she told me, that about thirteen years before, 
while bathing in the river Neibudda, near the spot where she then 
sat, with many other females of the family, the resolution had 
fixed itself in her mmd as she looked at the splendid temples on 
the bank of the river, erected by the different branches of the 
family over the ashes of her female lelatlons, who bad at different 
times become suttees. Two, 1 think, were over her aunts, and one 
over the motbor of her husband. They were very beautiful build¬ 
ings, and bed been erected at great cost and kept in good repair, 
fibe told.mp tbnt she bad never mentioned this her resolution to 

Udf thatJtim^Bor breathed a syllable on the subject tiU 
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Bbe called out *uth,suth,tuthl when her hasband breathed faia 
last with bis bead iu her lap oa tbe bank of tbe Herbudda, to 
which he had been taken when no hopes remained of his surviving 
the fever of which he died. 

The following conversation took place one morning between 
me and a native gentleman at Jnbbulpore soon after suttees had 
been prohibited by government. 

" What are the castes among whom women are not permitted 
to le-marry after the death of their husbands ?" 

” They are. sir. Brahmans, Rajpoots, Buneeas (shopkeepers), 
Kaets (writers).’* 

" Why not permit them to many now that they are no longer 
permitted to burn themselves with the dead bodies of their 
husbands P" 

“ The knowledge that they cannot unite themselves to a second 
husband without degradation from caste, tends strongly to secure 
their fidelity to the first, sir. Besides, if all widows were permitted 
to marry again, what distinction would remain between us and 
people of lower caste ? We should all soon sink to a level with 
the lowest I” 

r And so you are content to keep up your caste at the expense 
of tlfe poor widows ?” 

” No: they are themselves as proud of the distinction as their 
husbands are ” 

" And would they, do you think, like to have the good old 
custom of burning themselves restored ?” 

“ Some of them would, no doubt." 

“Why?" 

" Because they become re-united to their husbands in paradisQ, 
and are there happy, free from all the troubles of this life.” 

“ But you should not let them have any troubles as widows.” 

" If they behave well, they are the ihost honoured members d£ 
their deceased husband’s families; nothing in such hunilies is ever 
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Sone without oonsultiug tiiem, because all are proud to have the 
taemoiy of their lost fathers, sons, and brothers so honoured bj 
their widows. But wota&i feel that they are &ail ; and would 
.often rather bum themselves at once than be exposed all their 
lives to temptation and suspicion.” 

“ And why do not the men burn themselves to avoid the 
troubles of life 

” Because they are not called to it from Heaven, as the 
women i^re.” 

" And you think that the women were really called to be 
burned by the Deity ?” 

“ No doubt: we all believe that they were called and supported 
by the Deity ; and that no tender beings like women cohld other¬ 
wise voluntarily undergo such tortures—they become inspired 
with supernatural powers of courage and fortitude! When 
Dhoolee Sookul, the Sehora banker's father, died, the wife of a 
ZodAee cultivator of the town declared, all at once, that she bad 
been a suttee with him six times before , and that she would now 
^0 into paradise with him a seventh time. Nothing could dis¬ 
suade her from burning herself. She was between fifty and sixty 
yean of age; and had grandchildren ; and all her family tried to 
persuade her that it must be a mistake, but all lu vain. She be¬ 
came a suttee, and was burnt the day after the body of the 
banker 

"Didnot Dhoolee Sookul's family, who were Brahmans, try 
to dissuade her from it, she being a Lodhee, a very low caste ?" 

“ They did ; bnt they said all things were possible with God» 

it was generally believed, that this was a call from 
heaven.*' 

ftad what became of the banker’s widow ?” 

« She«dd-ihatakefeltnodEfin*ealltotha flames. This was, 
tli£l^y<b'8«go;andthe banker was about thirty years «f age 

.... .. ... 
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** Thoa ha will have rather an old wife in paradiae ?*’ 

No, sir } after they pass through the flames upon eaiUi| both 
become young in paradise.” 

Sometimes women used to bum themselves with any reUcfe 
of a husband who had died far from home, did they not ?” 

" Yes, air, I remember a fisherman, about twenty years ago, 
who went on some business to Banares from Jubbulpore, and who 
was to have been back in two months. Bix months passed away 
without any news of him ; and at last the wife dreamed that ha 
had died on the road, and began forthwith, in the middle of the 
night, to call out Suf, 8ut, Sut / Nothing could dissuade her from 
burning ; and in the morning a pile was raised for her, on the north 
bank of the large tank of Hoonooman, where you have planted an 
avenue of trees. There 1 saw her burned with her husband's tur¬ 
ban in her arms—and in ten days after, her husband came 
back ?” 

“ Now the burning has been prohibited, a man cannot get rid 
of a bad wife so easily ?” 

“ But she was a good wife, sir, and bad ones do not often b*^^ 
con 3 suttees.” 

“ Who made the pile for her ?" 

“ Some of her family, but I forget who; they thought it must 
have been a call from heaven, when, in reality, it was only a 
dream.” 

“ You are a Bajpoot ?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ Do Bajpoots, in this part of India, now destroy their femala 
infants ?” 

" Never : that practice has ceased everywhere in these parts; 
and is growing into disuse in Bundelcnnd, whwe the Bajahs, at 
the request of the British Government, have ptfliibitod it among 
their subjects. This was a measure of real good* Yon- see .girlr 
now at play in villages, where ^e face of one waa never seen be^ 
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tote, nor the voice of one heard.” 

, " But still those vrho have them grumble, and say that the 

government which caused them to be preserved should undertake 
to proyide for their mtvriage. la it not so ?” 

" At first they grumbled a little, sir ; but as the infants 
glMKy^upen their affectidnS, they thonght no more about it.” 

'GOonhitim Bliboo, the principal of the little* Jubbulpore 
College. eaSed upon me one forenoon, soon after this conversation, 
lie n^as educated in the Calcutta College; speaks and writes 
!Bn g Hsh etceedingly well; is tolerably well read in English liter- 
ittntb, and is d’eCidedly a thinking man. After talking over 
thb' inaliter which caused his visit, 1 told him of the Lodhee 
woihan’a burning herself with the Brahman banker at Sehora; 
and a^fced him what he thought of it. 

'He said, “That in all probability this woman had really been 
the wife of the Brahman in some former birth—of which trans- 
pOBiticra a singulacr case had occurred in his own family. His 
CTeat-grandfather had three wives, who all burnt themselves with 
Ws body. “While they were btnming, a large terpent came up, and 
ascending the pile, was burnt with them. Soon after, another 
came np, and did the same I They were seen by the whole 
ttbMtude. who were satisfied that they had been the wives of his 
g^Wat'gnmd&ther in a former birth, and would become so again 
after this sacrifice. When the Suradfa, or funeral obsequies, were 
performed after the prescribed intervals, the offerings and prayers 
were regularly made for »ix toult instead of four ; and to this day 
every member of his family, and every Hindoo who had heard the 
story, believed that these two serpents had a just right to be con'- 
te among and to be pray^ for accordingly in 

altSttrai&l” 

AYew^lhtys ifftek thtS'Coavemation with the principal the 
i^hliaIptAe''Cfii^U^e,’Fhad'a visit ftom Bholee Sbokul, the present 
- ilfikil ^ 3(e jSeheta fkmkst'a and youngest brother of the 
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Brahman with whose ashes the Lodheo woman bamed herself, t 
requested him to tell me all that he recollected about this lEUn^lar 
Suttee and he did so as follows:— 

•‘When my eldest brothei?, the father of the late Dboolee 
Sooknl, who was so long a native dollector under you in this district, - 
died about twenty years ago at Sehora, a Lodhee woman, who 
teiided two miles distant in the village of Khittolee, which has been, 
held by oUr family for several generations, declared that she would 
bnm herself with him on the funeral pile; that she had been his wife 
in three dififerent biiths, had already burnt herself with him three 
times, and had to burn with him four times more. She was 
then sixty years of age, and had a husband living about the same 
age. We wore all astounded when she came forward with this 
story ; and told her that it must be a mistake, as w© were 
Brahmans, while she was a Lodhee. She said that there was no 
mistake 10 the matter, that she, in the last birth, resided with 
my brother in the sacred city of Banares, and one day gave a 
holy man who came to ask charity, salt, by mistake, instead of 
sugar wi^h his food. That, m consequence, he told her she should 
in the n^t birth, be sepirated from her husband, and be of in¬ 
ferior case; but that, if she did her duty well in that state, she 
should hi reunited to him in the following birth. We told her 
that all t)is must be a dream, and the widow of my brother insisted 
that if shie were not allowed to burn herself, the other .should not 
be allowed to take her place. We prevented the widow from 
ascending the pile, and she died at a good old age only two years 
ago at Sehora. My brother’s body was burned at Sehora, and the 
poor Lodhee woman came and stole one handful of the ashes • 
which she placed in her bosom, and took back with her to Khittolee. 
There she prevailed upon her husband and his brother to assist 
her in hex return to her former husband aud caste as a Brahman. 
No soul else would assist them, as we got the then native chief 
to prohibit it; and these three persons brought.on their own ■ 
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ibea^ tlie pile on Yrliicli sbe seated berself with the ashes in her 
bosom. The hushand and his brother set fire to the pile, and she 
was burned,” 

"And what is now your opinion, after a lapse of twenty 
years ?” 

“Why, that she had really been the wife of'my brother; 
for at the pile she prophesied that my nephew Dhoolee should 
be, what his grandfather had been, high in the service of govern¬ 
ment ; and, as you know, he'soon after became so.” 

“ And what did your father think T” 

" He was so satisfied that she had been the wife of his eldest 
son in a former birth, that he defrayed all the expenses of her 
funeral ceremonies; and had them all observed with as much 
magnificence as those of any member of the family. Her tomb 
is still to be seen at Khittolee, and that of my brother at Sehora.’* 

I went to look at these tombs with Bholeo Sookul himself 
some short time atfer this conversation, and found that all the 
people of the town of Sehora and village of Khittolee really be¬ 
lieved, that the old Lodhee woman had been his brother’s wife 
in a former birth, and had now burned herself as his widow for 
the fourth time. Her tomb is at Hhittolee, and his at Sebora. 



CHAPTER V. 


KARarAOEa of trees—the task and the ptAmrAW—■ 

KETEOBS—BAIEBOWS. 

Before quitting Jubbnlpore, to which place I thought it very 
unlikely that I should ever return, I went to visit the groves in the 
vicinity, which, at the time I held the civil charge of the district 
in 1828, had been planted by different native gentlemen upon 
lands ass.igned to them rent free for the purpose, on condition that 
the holder should bind himself to plant trees at the rate of twenty- 
five to the acre, and keep them up at that rate—and that for each 
grovo.howeVer small, he should build and keep in repair a well 
lined with masonry for watering the trees, and for the benefit of 
travellfera * Some of I'Aese groves had already begun to yield 
'-Mt, spd all had ' een monied. Among the Hindoos, neither 
the min who plants a grove nor his wife can taste of the fruit till 
he has married one of the mango trees to some other tree (com- 
monlyjthe tamarind tree) that grows near it in the same grove. 
The ploprietor of one uf these groves that stands between the 
cantonment and the town, old Berjore Sing, had spent so much 
in planting and watering the grove, and building walls and 
^ wells of pucka masonry, that he could not afford to defray the 
expense of the marriage ceremonies till one of the trees, which was 
older than the rest when planted, began to bear fruit in 1833 
and poor old Berjor Sing and bis old wife were in great distress 

• la pUnting m&ngo groves, it is a role that the7 shall ba as far from, 
eaeh other, as not to admit of their branches aver meeting. “Plant trees i hat 
at tiism not touch.” “ Aum lugow —nais lugoe nuheen," is the maxim. 
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^at thej dared not taste of the fruit whose flavour was much 
i>r 9 tsed bj their children. Thej began to think that thej bad 
^’^lected a aerious fluty, and might, in consequence, be taken oiQF 
ttefgre another seisQn could coD>e round. They therefore sold all 
l^heir silver and gold ornaments, and boirowed all )^hey conid ; 
and before the nert season the grove was married with sU due 
pomp and ceremony, to the great delight of the old pair, who tastefl 
pf the fruit in June 1831. 

The larger the number qf Brabmaus that are fed on the occasion 
pf the marriage, the greater the glory of tlje propiietor of the grove; 
and when I asked old Berjore Sing, duiiug my visit to his grove, 
liow many he had feasted, he said, with a heavy sigh, that he hafl 
heen able to feast only one hundred and flfty. He showed me the 
mango tree which hafl acted the part of the bridegroom on the 
pccasion ; but the bride had disappeared from his sifle. “ And 
where is the bicde, the tamarind “ The qnly tainaxind I hafl 
in the grove died,” saifl the qld man, " before we could bring about 
fbe wedding; apd I was obliged to get n fl^smine fora wife for piy 
piango. 1 planted it here, so that we might, asrei^uiied, poyejr 
both bridp and hndpgroom uufler one canopy during the cere¬ 
monies ; but after the marriage was over, the gardener neglected her, 
and she pined away and died.” " Anfl what made yoq prefer the 
jasmine to all other trees after the tamarind ?” ” Because it is 
the most celebrated of all trees save the rose.” And why not 
havechqsen the rose for n wife*” “Because no one ever heard 
of marriage between the rose and the mango: while they take 
place eveiy day between the mango qoU the chumbaelee 
j[jasimne).« 

After returning from the groves, I h^d a visit after break¬ 
fast from a learned Mahomedan, now guardian to the young 
of Qocheyrah, who resideq'part of his time at Jnbbnlporp. 
1 mentioned my visit to the groves, and the curiopa notion of 
Jhe Ifiudops necessity of marrying thenq ^ ftnd hf 
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3d; 

told me, that among Hindoos, the mao who went to tha expense 
of making a tank, dared not dnnk of its waters till ho had 
tnarried his tank to some banana tiee, planted on the hank for 
the pnrpose. 

“ But what,'* said he, with a smile, "could jou expect from 
men who believe that Indur is the god who rules the heavens 
immediately oyer the earth ; that he sleeps during eight months 
in the year, and during'the other four his time is divided between 
his duties of sending down ram upon the earth, and repelling with 
Uis arrows liaja Bull, who by his austere devotions (Tiipaseea) has 
received from the higher gods a promise of the reversion of his 
dominions. The lightning which we see," said the learned 
Moulavee," they believe to be nothing more than the glittering 
of these arrows, as they are shot from the bow of Indur upon his 
foe Baja Bull."* 

“ But, my good friend, Moulavee Sahib, there are many good 
Mahomedans who behove that the meteors, which we call shoot¬ 
ing stats, ate in reahty stars vthveh lha ^watdian angals of man. 
snatch from the spheres, and throw at the devil as they see him 
passing through the air, or hiding himself under one or other o 
the con tel'ations. Is it not so ?" 

“ I es it is ; but we have the authority of the holy prophet 
for thii as delivered down to us by his companions, m the 
sacred traditions ; and we are bound to believe it. When our holy 
prophet came upon the earth, Jie found it to he infested with a host 
pf magicians, who, by their abominable lites and incantatious, 
get into their interests certain devils, or demons, whom they used 

* There is a sablinie passage m the Psalms of David, where the lightening 
{p said to be the arrows of God —Psalm Ixxvii 

, "The oloodi poured oat water : the skiee sent out a soand: tiiine arrows 
also ws^nt abroad. 

The Trace of thy thunder was in the heavens . the lightenings lightenyd the 
irppld . t}ie p»rth treiablpd thocV; 
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’to send up to lieaven, to listen to the orders which the angels 
received from God, regarding men and the world below. On 
hearing these orders they came off, and reported them to the 
magicians, who were tliereby enabled to foif tel the events which 
the angels were ordered to bring about. In this manner they 
often oveiheard the orders which the angel Gabriel received 
from God ; and communicated them to the magicians as soon as 
he could delivei them to our holy prophet Exulting in the 
knowledge obtained in this diabolical manner, these wretches tried 
to turn his prophecies into ridicule , and seeing the evil eflects of 
such practices among men, he prayed to God to put a stop to them- 
From that time guardian angels have been stationed in different 
parts of the heavens, to keep off the devils ; and as soon as one 
of them sees a devil sneaking too near the heaven of heavens, he 
snatches the nearest star, and flings it at him ” This, he addc \ 
was what all true Mahonjedans behoved regarding the shooting of 
stars. He had read nothing about them iu the works of Plato, 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, or Galen, all of which he had carefully, 
studied ; and should be glad to learn from me what modern 
philosophers in Europe thought about them 

I explained to him the supposed distance and bulk of the fixed 
stars, visible to the naked eye; their being radiant with unborrow¬ 
ed light, and probably eveiy one of them, like our own sun, the 
great centre of a solar system of its own ; embracing the vast 
orbits of numerous planets, revolving*around it with their atten¬ 
dant satellites—the stars visible to the naked eye being but a 
very small portion of the whole which the telescope had now made 
distinctly visible to us ; and those distinctly visible being one 
cluster among many thousand with which the genius of Galileo 
Hewton, the Herschells, and many other modern philosophers 
had discovered the heavens to be studded. I remarked, that the 
notion that these mighty suns, the centres of planetary systems^ 
should be made merely to be thrown at devils and demons, appeal- 
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ed to BB just as unaccountable as those of the Hindoos regarding 
Tn dut‘s arrows. 

“ But,” said he, " these foolish Hindoos believe still greater 
absurdities. They believe that the raluhow is nothing more^an 
the/ume of a large tnahe, concealed under the ground ; that ho 
vomits forth this fume from a hole m the surface of the earth, 
without being himself Seen; and when yon ask them, why 
In that case, the rainbow should be in the west while the 
suu is m the east, and in the east while the sun is in the west, they 
know not what to say.”* 

" The truth is, my friend, lloulavee Sahib, the Hindoos, liken 
very great part of every other nation, are very much disposed to 
attribute to supernatural influences effects that the wiser portion 
of our species know to rise from natural causes. ’ 

The Moularee was right. In the Mislicatol Masabeh, tbo 
authentic traditions of their prophet, it is stated, that .£sba, 
(the widow of Mahomed,) said, “ 1 heard his majesty say, 
the angels come down to the regions next tho world, and mentioa 
the W(frks that have beenpre-ordaiued in heaven , when the devils, 
who (fescend to the lowest regions, listen to the woids,and hearing 
the oipers predestined in heaven, carry them to foitune-tellers, 
who found upon them a hundred lies of their own.” 

4hu Abas stages : " One of the holy prophet’s friends informed 
me, that while he was sitting one night with his majesty, in com¬ 
pany with several other fribnds, a very bright star shot. " What, 
demanded the prophet, ‘ did you say in the days of ignorance, 
when a star shot like this ?’ They replied, ‘ God and his messenger 
know best ; but we used to say, that a great man was born. to- 

• Nina Hindoos out of ten, or perhaps ninety-nmo in a hundred, throughout 
India, helievo the rsmbow to arise from the breath of the snaie, thrown up 
from the surface of the earth, m sraist w threip “P by whales from ^ 
•urfaoe of Uie ocean. 
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night, or d great man died.’* ‘There,’ said his ihajesty, 
‘ you mistake—the shootings of these stars are nieitlier for the liJe' 
feor the death of great piorsoila. When our cheriiher orders a work; 
-the bearers of the imperial throne sing hallelujah's, and the in- 
llahitantS of the nearer regions repeat it, till it readhes the lowest 
tegidhs. After that the angels, which are near the bearers of the 
imperial tlirone, say, '• What did your chensher order ?” Then 
they are informed ; and so it is handed from one region to another, 
tih the information reaches the people of the lowest. Then the 
devils steal if, and carry it to their fiiends the magicians ; and the 
stars are throitn at these defils, and not for the birth or death of 
any person. Tuds tbe things which the magicians tell, having 
heard them ftoin tbe devil-:, are tme; but they add lies of their own, 
and exaggerate everything they hear.’ 

The prophet declared, “ God has created stars for three uses j 
one of them as a cause of ornament ot tbe regions; the second, to 
pelt the devils with, tbe third, to direct people going through for- 
eists and on the sea. Therefore, whoever shall explain them 
otherwise does wrong, and loses his time, and speaks from his 
own invention, and embellishes.” 

Ibu Abas. ” The prophet said, whoever attains to the know¬ 
ledge of astrology, for any other explanation then the three afore¬ 
mentioned, then verily be has attained to n branch of magic.' 
An astrologer is a magician, and a magician is a necromancer, and 
a necromancer is an in&del!” (Book i. chap 8, book xxi. chap, 3. 
^ishcatol Masabeh, or the Camp of the Campanions of the Prophet) 
This work contains the precepts and sayings of Mahomed, as 
declared by his companions, who themselves heard them; or by 


• in Spaita, the Bup'oori, once OTery nine jeaxa, -watohed the eky donag 
a -whole doudleii, moonlese night, in profound lilence; end if tb ^ taw s shoot* 
iag atsT, it whs n'lderstood to indicate that the lungs of Spana had disobeyed 
'tiM gods, tad. their authority was in consequence intpended till they had heen 
purified by an oracle from Driphi or Olympia. 
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those who heard them immediately from those companions; and 
they are considered to be binding upon the faith and condnct of 
Mussulmans, though not all delivered from inspiration. Everything 
that is written in the Koran itself, is supposed to have been 
brought direct from God by the angel Gabriel.* 


* But the prying chamcter of theio doTilB u described in the Koran itself. 
According to Mehemedans they had access to all the seven heavens, till the time 
of Hoses, who got them ezoloded from three ; Christ got them excluded from three 
mere; and Mahomed managed to get them excluded from the seventh and laefc f 
“ We have placed the twelve signs in the heavens, and have set them out in 
various figures for the observation of spectatore, and we gnard them &om every 
devil driven awsy with stonea ; except him who listaneth by stealth, at whom a 
visible flame is darted ’’—Chap iv “ We have adorned the lower heaven 
with the ornament of stars, and we have placed therein a gpiard against every 
rehelliona devil, that they may net listen to the discourse of exalted pmeea, 
for they are darted at from eveiy side, to repel them, and a lasting torment is 
prepared for them | except him who oatcheth a word by stealth, and is pursued 
by a Bhiidng aflme."—Chap nxxvu. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

HIHDOO KABBIAGKS. 

CBBTAilfr it is that no Hindoo TviU have a marriage in his 
&mUy during the four months of the rainy season ; for among 
eighty millions of souls, not one doubts that the Great Preserver 
of the nnivarse is, during these four months, down on a visit to 
Raja Bull, and, consequently, unable to bless the contract with 
bis presence. Marriage is a sacred duty among Hindoos, a duty 
which every parent must perform for his children, otherwise 
they owe him no reverence. A family, with a daughter unmarri< 
ed after the age of puberty, is considered to labour under the dis¬ 
pleasure of the gods ; and no member of the other sex considers 
himself respectable, after the age of puberty, till he is married. It 
is the duty of his parent or elder brothers to have him suitably 
married ; and if they do not do so, reproaches them with his 
degraded condition. The same feeling, in a degree, pervades all tbo 
Mahomedan community , and nothing appears so strange to them 
as the apparent indifference of old bachelors among us to their 
aad condition I Marriage, with idl its ceremouies, its rights and 
its duties, fills their imagination from infancy to age ; and I do 
not believe’there is a country upon earth in which a larger portion 
of thu wealth of the community is spent in the ceremonies, or 
where the rights are better secured, or the duties better enforced, 
notwithstanding all the disadvantages of the laws of polygamy. 
Hot one'^man in ten can afibrd to maintain more than one wife, 
and not one in ten of those who can afford it will venture 
^ a traublea” in tqkiqg a ^ecqnd, if he has a child b^ 
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the first. One of the evils which press most upon Indian society, 
is the necessity which long usage has established of squandering 
large sums in marriage oeremonies. Instead of giving what they 
can to their children to estabhsh them, and enable them to pro¬ 
vide for their families, and rise in the world, parents everywhere 
feel bound to squander all they can borrow, in the festivities c£ 
their marriage. Men in India could never feel secure of being 
permitted freely to enjoy their property under despotic and un¬ 
settled governments, the only kind of governments they knew or 
hoped for ; and much of the means, that would otherwise have 
been laid out in forming substantial works, with a view to a re¬ 
turn in income of some sort or another, for the remainder of their 
own Uvea, and for those of their children, were expended in tombs, 
temples, suraes, tanks, groves, and other works, useful and orna¬ 
mental, no doubt, but from which neither they nor their children 
could ever hope to derive income of any kind. The same feeling 
of insecurity gave birth, no doubt, to this preposterous usage, 
which tjends so much to keep down the great mass of the people 
of India to that grade in which they were born, and in which 
they have nothing but their manual labour to depend upon for 
their subsistence. Every man feels himself bound to waste all his 
stock and capital, and exhaust all his credit, in feeding idlers 
during the ceremonies which attend the marriage of his children, 
because his ancestors squandered similar sums, and he would sink 
in the estimation of society if be were to allow his children to 
be married with less. 

But it could not have been solely because men could not 
invest their means in profitable works, with any chance of being 
long permitted to enjoy the profits under such despotic and 
unsettled governments, that they squandered them in feeding 
idle people in marriage cerjmonies; since tcQiples, tanks, ami 
groves secured esteem in this life, and promised some advant^q 
i^the qext, and aq outlay in sqcli works might, therefojq 
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be^ preferred. But under such governments a man’s title even 
tp the exclusive possession of his wife, might not be considered 
as altogether secure under the mere sanction of religion; and 
the outlay in feeding the family, tnbe, and neighbourhood, during 
the marriage ceremony, seems to have been considered as a kind 
of value in exchange given for her to society. There is nothing 
that she and her husband recollect through life with so much 
pride and pleasure as the cost of their marriage, if it happen to 
he large for their condition in life—it is their Amoku, their 
title of nobility; and their parents consider it their duty to make 
it as large as they can. A man would hardly feel secure of the 
sympathy of his family, tribe, circle of society, or rulers, for the 
loss of “ his ox, or his ass, or anything that is his,” if it should 
happen to have cost him nothing; and till he could feel secure 
of their sympathy for the loss, he would not feel very secure in 
the possession. He, therefore, or those who are interested in his 
welfare, strengthen his security by an outlay which invests his 
wife with a tangible valve in cost, well understood by his circle 
and rulers. His family, tribe, and circle, have received the pur¬ 
chase money, and feel hound to secure to him the commodity 
purchased ; and as they are in all such matters commonly much 
stronger than the rulers themselves, the money spent among them 
is more efficacious in securing the exclusive enjoyment of the 
wife, than if it had been paid in taxes or fees to them for a mar¬ 
riage licence. The pride of &milie8 and tribes, and the desire 
of the multitude to participate in the enjoyment of such ceremo¬ 
nies, tend to keep up this usage after the cause in which it origiu- 
ated may have ceased to operate ; but it will, it is to be hoped, 
gradually decline with the increased feeling of security to person, 
property, and character, under our rule. Nothing is now more 
common than to see an individual in the humblest rank spend-^ 
ing all that he has, or can borrow, in the marriage of one of many 
^ dacghten, and trusting to fSrondenee for the means of marrying 
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the others ; nor in the higher, to find a young man, whose estates 
have, during a long minority, under the careful management of 
government officers, been freed from very heavy debts, with which 
an improvident father had left them encumbered, the moment ha 
attains his majority, and enters upon the management, borrowing 
three times their annual rent, at an exorbitant interest, to marry 
a couple of sisters, at the same rate of outlay, in feasts and fire¬ 
works, that his grandmother was married with. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE PnEVBTAWO* STSTEH. 

We left Jubbulpore on the morning of 20tb November, 1835, 
and came on ten miles to Bughoree. Several of our friends 
of the 29th native infaatiy accompanied us this first stage, where 
they had a good day’s shooting. In 1830,1 established here some 
venders in wood, to save the people from the miseries of the pur> 
veyance system ; but I now found that a native collector, soon after 
I had resigned the civil charge of the district and gone to Saugor, 
in order to ingratiate himself with the officers, and get from them 
favourable testimonials, gave two regiments, as they marched 
over this road, free permission to'help themselves gratis out of 
the store-rooms of these poor men, whom I had set up with a loan 
from the public treasury, declaiing that it must be the wish and 
intention of government to supply their public officers free of 
cost; and consequently that no excuses could be attended to. 
From that time shops and shopkeepers have disappeared. Wood 
for all public officers and establishments passing this road has 
ever since, as in former times, been collected from the surround¬ 
ing villages gratis, under the purveyance system, in which all 
native public officers delight; and which I am afraid is encouraged 
by European officers, either from their ignorance or their indo¬ 
lence. They do not like the trouble of seeing the men paid either 
for tbeir wood or their labour; and their head servants of the 
kitchen or the wardrobe weary and worry them out of their best 
jssolutiobs on the subject. They make the poor mep sit aloof 
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by telling them, that their master is a tiger before breakfast, tod 
■will eat them if they approach: and they tell their masters, that 
there is no getting the poor men to come for their money till they 
have bathed or taken their breakfast. The latter 'wait in hopes 
that the gentleman will come oat or send for them as soon as he 
has been tcun&l by his breakfast; but this meal has put him in 
good humour with all the world, and he is now no longer unwill¬ 
ing to trust the payment of the poor men to his butler, or his 
valet de chambre. They keep the poor wretches waiting, declar¬ 
ing that they have as yet received no orders to pay them, till, 
hungry and weary, in the afternoon they all walk back to their 
homes in utter despair of getting anything. If, in the mean time, 
the gentleman comes out and finds the men, his servants pacify 
him by declaring, either that they have not yet had time to 
carry his orders into effect—that they could not get copper 
change for silver rupees—or that they were anxious to collect all 
the people together before they paid any, lest they mighf pay 
some of them twice over. It is seldom, however, that he comes 
among ^em at all; he takes it for granted that the people have 
all beenipaid 5 and passes the charge in the account of his servants, 
who all get what these porters ought to have received. Or, per¬ 
haps tlm gentleman may persuade himself, that if he pays his 
valet or'butler, these functionaries will never pay the poor men; 
and think that be had better sit quite and keep the money in his 
own pocket. The native police or revenue officer is directed by 
bis superior to have wood collected for the camp of a regiment or 
great civil officers^and he sends out his myrmidons to employ 
the people around in felling trees, and catting up wood enough to 
supply not only the camp, but his own cook-rooms and those of 
his friends for the next six months. The men so employed com¬ 
monly get nothing; but the native officer receives credit for idl 
manner of superlatively good qualities, which are enumerated in 
» certificate. Many a fine tree, dear to the affections of families 
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atkd village communities, has been cut down in spite, or redeem^ 
ftotn the axe by a handsome present to this officer or to his 
myrmidons Lambs, kids, fowls, milk, vegetables, all come flow¬ 
ing in for the great man’s table from poor people, who are too 
hopeless to seek for payment, or who are represented as too pioud 
and wealthy to receive it. Such always have been and such 
always will be some of the evils of the purveyance system. If a 
police officer receives an order from the magistrate to provide a 
lament, detachment, or individual with boats, carts, bullocks, or 
porters, he has all that can be found within his jurisdiction forth¬ 
with seized—releases all those whose proprietors are able and 
willing to pay what he demands, and furnishes the rest, which are 
generally the worst, to the persons who require them, Foliee 
officers derive so much profit from these applications, that they 
are always anxious they should be made; and will privately 
defeat all attempts of private individuals to provide themselves, 
by dissuading or intimidating the proprietors of vehicles froul volun¬ 
tarily furnishing them. The gentleman’s servant who is sent to 
procure them, returns and tells hi.s master, that there are plenty 
of vehicles, but that their proprietors dare not send them without 
orders from the police ; and that the police tell him they dare not 
give such orders without the special sanction of the magistrate. 
The magistrate is written to; but declares that his police have 
been prohibited from interfering in such matters without special 
orders, since the proprietors ought to be permitted to send their 
vehicles to whom they choose, except on occasions of great public 
emergency; and as the present cannot be considered as one of 
these occasions, he does not feel authorized to issue such orders. 
On the Ganges, many men have made large fortunes by pretend¬ 
ing a general authority to seize boats for the use of the commis¬ 
sariat or for other government purposes, oh the ground of having 
been once or twice employed on that duty; and what they got is 
Imt a very small portion of that which the public lose. One of 
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these self^consiituted functionaries has a boat seized on its way- 
down or up the river; and the crew, who are merely hired for 
the occasion, and have a mouth’s wages ib advance, seeing no 
prospect of getting soon out of the hands of this pretended govern¬ 
ment servant, desert, and leave the boat on the sands; while the 
owner, if he ever learn the real state of the case, thinks it better 
to put up with his loss than to seek redress through expensive 
courts, and distant local authorities. If the boat happens to be 
loaded and to have a supercargo who will not or cannot bribe 
high enough, he is abandoned on the sands by his crewin his 
search for aid from the nelghboarhood, his helplessness becomes 
known—he is perhaps murdered, or runs away in the apprehension 
of being so—the boat is plundered and made a wreck: still the 
dread of the delays and costs of our courts, and the -uttei hope¬ 
lessness of ever recovenng the lost property, prevent the proprie¬ 
tors from seeking redress, and oar government authorities know 
nothing of the circumstances. 

remained at Bughooree the 21st, to enable our people 
to prepeaefor the long march they had before them; and to see a little 
more ot our "Jubbulpore friends, who were to have another day’s 
abootinj, as black partridges and quail had been found abundant in 
the neij hbourhood of our camp. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

SSI.IOI017S SECTS—BELI^OVXBKHESrr 07 TBK CASTES—CHIUNET- 
SWESTBBS—ITASBEEWOICEE—^BLEPHANT-OBITESS* 

Meeb SnLAMtrr Ati, the head native collector of the district, 
a venerable old Mussulman, and most valuable public servant^ 
who has been labouring in the same vineyard with me for the last 
fifteen years with great zeal, ability, and integrity, came to visit 
me after breakfast with hU two very pretty and interesting 
young sons. While we were sitting together, my wife’s under-woman 
said to some one who was talking with her outside the tent door* 
” If that were really the case, should I not be degraded ?" " You 
see, Meer Sahib,” Said I, " that the very lowest members of society 
among these Hindoos still feel the pride of caste, and dtead 
exclusion from their own, however low.” 

"Yes,” said the Meer," they are very strange kind of people 
and I question whether they ever had a real prophet annong 
them J” 

" I question, Meer Salpb, whether they really ever had such a 
person. They of course think the incarnation of their three great 
divinities were beings infinitely superior to prophets, being 
in all their attributes and prerogatives equal to the divinities 
themselves. But we are disposed to think, that these incarnations 
were nothing more than great men whom their flatterers and poets 
have exalted into gods—this was the way in which men made 
their gods in ancient Greece and Egypt. These great men 
were generally conqueron^ whose glory consisted in tbfe destruc. 
tion of £heir fellow creatures; and this is the glory which their 
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fiattereMTare most prone to extol. All that the poets have sung 
ofthe actions of men is now received as revelation from heaven > 
though nothing can be more monstrous than the actions attributed 
to the best incarnation, Krishna, of the best of their Gods^ 
Vishnoo. 

“ No doubt,” said Sulamut Ali; “ and had they aver a 
real ■prophet among them he would have revealed better things 
io them: strange people I when their women go on pilgrimages to 
Quya, they have their heads shaved before the image of their 
god; and the offering of the hair is equivalent to the offer of ihnr 
htada ; for heads, thank God, they dare no longer offer within the 
Oompan 3 '’s territories 

“ Do you, Meet Sahib, think that they continue to offer up 
human sacrifices anywhere ?” 

“ Certainly I do. There is a Rajah at Ruttunpore. or some¬ 
where between Mundlah and Sumbbulpore, who has a man 
offered op to Devy every year; and that man must be a Brahman. 
Tf he oau get a Brahman traveller, well and good ; if not, he and 
his priests offer one of his own subjects. Every Brahman that has 
to pasa through this temtoiy goes in disguise. With what 
energy fliil our emperor Ourungzebe apply himself to put down 
' iniquities like this in the Rajpootana states—but all in vain ! 
If a Bqok died, all his numerous wives burnt themselves with 
his body—even their servants, male and female, were obliged 
to do the same ; for, said his fnends, what is he to do in the next 
world without attendants 1 The pile was enormous: on the top 
sat the queen with the body of the prince; the servants, male 
and female, according to their d^ree, below; and a largo army' 
stood all round to drive into the fire again or kill all who should 
attempt to escape 

“This is all very true, Meer Sahib, but you most admit 
that though there is a great deal of absurdity in their custotn.-t and 
opinions, there is, on the other hand, much that we might all ' 
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iaW &a example from. The Hindoo believes that C^mtla&s 
and Mussulmans may be as good mep ip all relations of life as 
himself, and in as fair a way to heaven as be is ; for he believes, 
that my Bible and your Koran are as much revelations framed, 
by the Deity for our guidance, as the Shastres are fur his. -Ha 
doubts not that our Christ was the Son of God , nor that Maho> 
ined was the prophet of God; and all that he asks from us 
is, to allow him freely to believe in his own gods, and to worship 
in bis own way. Hor does one caste or one sect of Hindoos ever 
believe itself to be alone in the right way, or detest any other for 
not following in the same path, as they have as much of tolera¬ 
tion for each other as they have for us.*^ 

' ** True,” exclaimed Sulamut All, “ too true I we have mined 

each other * we have cut each other’s throats: we have lost 
"the empire, and we deserve to lose it. You won it, and you pre¬ 
served it by your union —ten men with one heart are equal to a 
hundred men with different hearts. A Hindoo may feel himself 
authorised to take in a Mussulman, and might even think it men- 
forious to do so ; but he would never think it meritorious to take 
in one of his own religion. There are no less than seventy-two 
sects of Mahomedans ; and every one of these sects would not 
only take in the followers of every other religion on earth, but 
pvery member of every one of the other seventy-one sects ; and 
l^he nearer that sect is to its own, the greater the merit in taking 
fn its members !”* 

"SomefhiDg has happened of late to annoy you I fear, Meet 
Bahib ?” 

* Meer Solamut All is a stannoh Soonnee, tho sect pf Osman; andthsy are 
filmiys at daggers drawn with the Shpeas, or the sect of AU. He ^udes to 
the Sheeas when he says tbat one of the seventy-iwo sects is always ready to 
tate in the whole of the other seventy-one. Hahomed, acoordiug to the tradil 
lions, was one day he^ |o say. “ The time will come when my follow^ 

he diV}d$d into spTenty-three s^cts—all of them wiU atspredly go to h^l 
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"SomethiDg happens to annoy ns every day, sir, where we are 
^ more than one sect of us together; and wherever you find Mus¬ 
sulmans you will find them divided into sects.” 

It is not perhaps known to many of my countrymen in India, 
that in every city and town in the country the right of sweeping 
the houses and streets is one of the most intolerable of monopoii^, 
supported entirely by the pride of easte among the scavengers, #ho 
are all of the lowest class ! The right of sweeping within a Certain 
range is recognised by the caste to belong to a certain member; 
and if any other member presumes to sweep within that range, ho 
is excommunicated —no other member will smoke out of his pipe'y 
or drink out of his jug; and he can get restored to caste only by 
a feast to the whole body of sweepers. If any house-keeper within 
a particular circle happens to offend the sweeper of tliat range, 
none of his filth will be removed till he pacifies him, because no 
other sweeper will dare to touch it; and the people of a town are 
often more tyrannized over by these people than by any other, Jt 
is worthiy of remark, that in India the spirit oi combination is 
always t the inverse ratio to the rank of the class—weakest in the 
highestJand strongest in the lowest olass. All infringements upon 
the rules of the class are punished by fines. Every fine furnishes 

- ! - 

save one.*^ Ever/ one of the serenty-three sects behoves itself to be the one* 
happily ekcepted by their prophet, and predestined to paradise. I am some 
times disposed to think Uahomed was self-deluded, aowover difficult it might 
he to account for so muoh “method in his madness." It is difficult to conceive 
a maa pl^ed in suoh cicoumstances with more amiable dispositions or with 
juster views of the rights and duties of men m all their relations with eaoh 
other, than are exhibited by him on almost all occasions, save where the 
question dt faith in his divine mission was concerned. 

A very interesting and useful book might be made ont of the histoiy of 
.those men, mm» or less mod, by whom multitadea of mankind have been 
imd perhaps governed ; and a philosophical analysis of the points on which tiwy 
vreie really mad and really sane, would show many of them to havo tleen 
^ subjects fcr » madhonse during the whole career of'‘their glory! 
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at which every member sits, and enjoys himself. Payment 
is enforced by excommunication—-no one of the caste will eat, 
drink, or smoke with the convicted till the fine is paid; and as 
everyone shares in the fine, every one does his best to enforce 
payment. The fines are imposed by the elders who know the 
circumstances of the culprit, and fix the amount accordingly. 
‘Wnsbemaen will often at a large station combine to prevent the 
washerman of one gentleman from washing the clothes of the smr- 
' vROts of any other gentleman, or the servants of one gentleman 
from getting their clothes washed by any other person than their 
own master’s washerman. This enables them sometimes to raise 
the rate of washing to doable the fair or ordinary rate; and at 
snch places the washermen are always drnnk with one continued 
routine of feasts from the fines levied The cost of these fees falls 
ultimately upon the poor servants or their masters. This combia> 
ation, however, is not always fur bad or selfish purposes. I was 
once on the staff of au ofiicer command ing a brigade on service, 
whose elephant-driver exercised an influence over him that was 
often mischievous and sometimes dangerous ; for in marching and 
loosing his ground, this man was more often con-sulted than the 
qnarter-master general. His bearing was most insolent, and be¬ 
came intolerable as well to the European gentlemen to the 
people of his caste. He at last committed himself by saying that 
he would spit in the face of another gentleman’s elephant-driver 
with whom he was disputing. All the elephant-drivers in our 
large camp were immediately assembled, and it was determined in 
council to refer the matter to tbo decision of the Bajah of Dhur- 
bunga’s driver, who was acknowledged the head of the class. We 
were all breakfasting with the brigadier after muster when the 
zeply came—the distance to Dburbunga from Nathpore on the 
Kooiee river, wbme we then were, must have been a hundred and 
fi^y miles. We saw men tanning in all direotions through the 
^rop, without knowing whytiU at last one came and summoned 
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tlie br^adier’s driver. With a face of terror life came «^d imj^ted 
the protecUon of the brigadier; who got angry, and famed a |[QOd 
deal, bat seeing no expression of sympathy in the faces of bis offl* 
cers, he told the man to go and hear his sentence. He was escortfed 
to a circle formed by all the drivers in camp, who were seated Ofe, 
the grass. The offender was taken into the middle of the circle 
and commanded to stand on one leg while the Rajah’s driver's 
letter was read. He did so, and the letter directed him to 
apologise to the offended jiarty, pay a heavy fine for a feast, and 
pledge himself to the assembled drivers never to offend again. AU 
the officers in camp were delighted, and some who went to hear 
the sentence explained declared, that in no court in the wodd 
conld the thing have been done with more solemnity and effieot. 
The man’s character was quite altered by it, and he became the 
most docile of drivers. On the same principle here stated, of en¬ 
listing the community in the punishment of offenders, the New 
Zealanders, and other savage tribes who have been fond of human 
flesh, have generally been found to confine the feast to the body of 
those wiio were put to death for offences against the state or the 
individi al. I and all the officers of my regiment were at one time 
in the h ihit of making every servant who required punishment or 
admonii on to bring immediately, and give to the first religious 
mfendicaht we could pick up, the fine we tliought just. All the 
religionists in the neighbourhood declared, that justice had never 
been so well administered in any other regiment; no servant got 
any sympathy from them—they were all told that their masters 
were far too lenient! 

We crossed the Herun river about ten miles from our last 
^ound on the 22nd, and came on two miles to our tents in a 
mango grove close to the town of Kuttungee, and under the Yin- 
dhya range of sandstone hills, which rises almost perpendicular 
to the height of some eight hundred feet over the town. Tl^ 
range from Kuttungee skirts the Nerbudda valley to the 
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range skirts it to the sboth f and boUt are of the 
.j|ti|Xae sand-Btone forraatioa capped with basalt, . upon which here 
and there is found masses of laterite, or iron clay. Nothing boa 
vevcr jiet been found reposing upon this iron clay. The strata of 
this range have a gentle and almost imperceptible dip to the north, 
at right angles to its face which overlooks the valley, and this 
face has everywhere the appearance of a range of gigantic round 
bastions projecting into what was perhaps a lake, and is now a 
welhpeopled, wellnultivated, and very happy valley, about twenty 
miles wide. The river crosses and recrosses it diagonally. Near 
Johbnlpore it flows along for some distance close under the Sath- 
pore range to the south ; and crossing over the valley from Bera- 
gbat it reaches the Yindhya range to the north, at the point 
where it receives the Serun river, forty miles below. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TIIE OBI^T ICONOCLAST—TROOPS ROUTED BT HORBETS—THE BAHEB 
OE QDRHA—HOENETb’ HKgTS 13 INDIA. 

On the 23rd we came on nine miles to Singrampore, and on the 
84th nine more to the valley of Jubeyrah, situated on the western 
extremity of the bed of a large lake which is now covered by 
twenty-four villages. The waters were kept in by a large wall 
that united two hills about four miles south of Jubeyrah. This 
wall was built of great cut freestone blocks fiom the two hills of 
the Vindliya range, which it united. It was about half a mile long, 
one hundred feet broad at the base, and about one hundred feet 
high. The stones, though cut, were never, apparently, cemented'; 
and the yall has long given way in the centre, through which now 
flows a sfcall stream that passes from east to west of what was once 
the bottom of the lake, and now is the site of so many industrious 
and hapiy little village communities. The proprietor of the vill. 
age of Jmbeyrah, in whoso mango grove our tents were pitched, 
conduct^ me to the rums of the Wall; and told me that it had 
been brcJsen down by the order of the Emperor Ourungzebe. 
History to these people is all a fairy tale ; and this emperor is the 
great destroyer of everything that the Mahomedaus in their fana¬ 
ticism have demolished of the Hindoo sculpture or architecture: 
and yet, singular as it may appear, they never mention his name 
with any feelings of indignation or hatred. "With every scene of 
his supposed outrage against their gods or their temples, there is 
always associated the recollection of some instance of his piety 
and the Hindoo’s glory !—of some idol, for instance, or column, pre- 
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served from his fury by a miracle, whose divirfe origia he is sop- 
• posed at once to have recognized with all due reverence. At Be- 
ragar, the high priest of the temple told us, that Ourungzebe and 
bis soldiers knocked off the heads, arms, and noses of all the idols 
saying," that if they had really any of the godhead in th6m, they 
would assuredly now show it, and save themselves.*' But when they 
came to the door of (jouree Sunkur’s apartments, they were attack¬ 
ed by a nest of hornets, that put the whole of tlie emperor's army 
to the route ; and his imperial majesty called out, “Here we have 
really something like a god, and we shall not suffer him to be mo¬ 
lested if all your gods could give us proof like this of their divi¬ 
nity, not a nose of them would ever be touched !" 

Th« popular belief, however, is that after Ourungzebe’s army 
had struck off all the prominent features of the other gods, one of 
the soldiers entered the temple, and struck off the ear of one of the 
prostrate images underneath their vehicle, the Bull. “My deal,” 
said Qoureo, "do you see what these saucy men are about ?” 
Her consort turned round his head, and seeing the soldiei s around 
him, brought all the hornets up from among the marble rocks 
below, where there are still so many nests of them, and the 
whole army fled before them to Teoree, five miles It is very 
likely that some body of troops by whom the rest of the images 
had been mutilated, may have been dnveu off by a nest of 
hornets from within the temple where this statue stands. I haie 
seen six companies of infantry, wuh a train of artillery, and a 
squadron of horse, all put to the route by a single nest of hornets; 
and driven off some milas with all their horses and bullocks. The 
oflBcers generally save themselves, by keeping within their tents, 
and creeping under their bed-clothes, or their carpets; and 
servants often escape by covering themselves up in their blankets, 
and lying perfectly still. Horses are often stung to a state of 
madness, in which they throw themselves over precipices, and 
break their limbs, or kill themselves. The grooms, in trying to 
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save their horses, are generally the people who suffer most in a 
camp attacked by such an enemy. I have seen some so stung 
as to recover with difBcj^lty; and I believe there have been 
instances of the people not recoveiing at all. In such a frightftll 
scene I have seen a bullock sitting and chewing the cud as 
calmly as if the whole thing had been got up for his amusement! 
The hornets seldom toach.any animal that remains perfectly still. 

On the bank of the Beena river at Eerun, in the Saugor 
district, is a beautiful pillar of a single freestone of more than 
fifty feet high, surmounted by a figure of Krishna, with the glory 
round his head Some few of the rays of this glory have been 
struck off by lightning; but the people declare, that this was done 
by a shot fired at it from a cannon by oider of Owrungzahe, ah 
his army was marching by on its way to the Deccan. Before 
the scattered fragments however could reach the ground, the air 
was filled, they say, by a swarm of hornets, that put the whole 
army to flight; and the emperor ordered his gunners to desist, 
declaring “ that he was satisfied of the presence of the god !" There 
is hardly any part of India in which, according to popular belief, 
similar r liracles were not worked to convince the emperor of the 
peculiar nerits or sanctity of particular idols or temples, according 
to the raditions of the people, derived, of course, from the 
inventions of piiests. I should mention, that these hornets 
suspend their nests to the branches of the highest trees, under 
rocks, or in old deserted temples. Native travellers, soldiers 
and camp followers, cook and eat their food under such trees; 
but they always avoid one in which there is a nest of hornets 
particularly on a still day. Sometimes they do not discover the, 
nest till it is too late. The nnlucky wight goes on feeding his 
fire, and delighting in the prospect of the feast before him, as 
the smoke ascends in circling eddies to the nest of the hornets. 
The moment it touches them they sally forth and descend, and 
sting like mad creatures every living thing they find in motion*. 
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^tee ooEapaniea of vay rqginjent were escorting treasure in boats 
from Allahabad to Cawnpore for the army under the Marquis 
pf Hastings, in 1817 The soldiers all took their dinners on 
shore every day; and one still afternoon a sipabee, by cooking 
bis dinner under one of those nests without seeing it, sent the 
infuriated swat m nmong the whole of his comrades, who wcare 
poeAing in the same grove, and undressed, as they always are on 
sudi occasions. Treasure, food, and all were immediately de¬ 
serted, and the whole of the party, save the Euiopean officers, 
wepe up to their noses in the river Ganges. The hornets hovered 
pvey themj-aqd it was amusing to see them bobbing thejr heads 
pnder as the insects tried to pounce upon them. The officers 
povered themselves up in the carpets of their boats ; and as the 
day was a hot QUO, their situation was still more uncomfoitable 
than that of the men. Darkness alone put an end to the conflict. 

I should meution that the poor old Ranee, or Queen of 
Gurfaa, Sqchmee Eoour, came out as far as Kuttungee with us tq 
take leave of my wife, to whom she has always been attached. 
Phe bad been in the habit of spending a day with her at my 
house once a «reek ; and being the only European lady froiq 
whom she had ever received any attention, or indeed ever been 
pn terms of any intimacy with, she feels the more sensible of the 
little offices of kindness and courtesy she has received fyom her.* 
Her husband, Hurbur Saw, was the last of the long line of sixty- 
|;wo sovereigns, who leigned over these territories from the year 
A. D. 358 to the Saugor conquest A. ». 1781. He died a |>risoDer 
jn the fortress of Koorae, in the Saugor district, in a d. 1789, 
leaving two vidows. One burnt herself upon the funend pile, 
pud tlm other was prevented from dqing so, merely because she 


* After walett Jubbol]^, the old Baneonaed to raoeive kind and conaidar* 
pte -iittaaticn from tb^ Ebfl. Uxa. Shora a ray amiable woman, tbe Wife ef 
|be OoTeraw-gaaeral’a TapceeentaitaVe, tbe Hott. Ht. Shore, a very Wortlgr ai^ 
member ef the Bmgal civil soviee. 



«as thought too yonog, as she was not then filteea y^rs of age^ 
8h6 received a small pension from the Saugor government, whieti 
was still farther reduced under the Nagpore government that 
succeeded it in the Jubbulpore district in which the pension ha4 hwn 
'assigned; and it was not thought necessary to increase the amount 
of this pension when the territory came under our dominion, so 
that she has had barely enough to subsist upon—about one hundred 
rupees a month. She is now about sixty years of age, and still a 
very good-looking woman. In her youth she must have been 
beantiful. She does not object to appear unveiled before gentlemep,, 
on any particular occasion ; and when Lord W. Bentinck was at. 
Jnbbulpore in 1833, I introduced the old queen to him. tie 
seemed much interested, and ordered the old lady a pair of shawls.. 
None but very coarse ones were to be found in the store-rooms 
of the Governor-general’s representative, and his lordship said 
these were not such as a Governor-general could present, or a 
qaeen, however poor, receive; and a.s his own toshak liana, (wardrobe) 
had gond on, he desired that a pair of the iine.st kind shonld.he 
puTchasen and presented to her in his name., The orders were 
given in her presence and mine. I was obliged to return to 
Saugor Before they could be carried into effect; and when I re¬ 
turned m 1835,1 found that the rejected shawls had been pre¬ 
sented tq her, and were such coarse things that she was ashamed 
to wear them, as much I really believe on account of the exalted 
person who had given them, a.s her own She never mentioned the 
subject till I asked her to let me see the shawls, which she did 
reluctantly; and she was too proud to complaib. How the good 
intentions of the Governor-general bad been frustrated in this 
case I have never learned. The native officer in charge of the 
store was dead, and the Governor-general’s representative had 
left the place. Better could not, I suppose, he got at this 
hf did npt. liko to defer givigg them. '« 
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CHAPTER X 

»HB PBASANTItT AWD THB LAND SETTLEMBST. 

The officers of the 29th had found game so plentiful, and the 
weather so fine, that they came on with us as far as Jubeyrah 
where we bad' the pleasure of their society on the evening of the 
24tb, and left them on the morning of the 2oth. A great many 
of Hiy native fiiends, from among the native landholders and 
ihetchants of the country, flocked to our camp at every stage, 
to pay their fiespects, and hid me farewell, for they never expected 
to see me back among them again. They generally came out a 
mile or two to meet and escort us to our tents; and much do 1 
fear, that my poor boy will never again, in any part of the world, 
have the blessings of heaven so fervently invoked upon him by 
BO many worthy and respectable men as met us at every stage, 
on bur way from Jubbulpore. I am much attached to the agri¬ 
cultural classes of India generally, and I have found among 
them some ot the best men I have ever known. The pea- 
santiy in India have generally very good manners, and are 
' exteedingly intelligent, from having so much more leisure, and 
unreserved and easy intercourse with those above them. The 
constant habit of meeting and discussing subjects connected with 
their own interests, in their own fields and “ under their own 
jig'trees,** with their landlords and government functionaries ol 
all hinds and degrees, prevents their ever feeling or appearing 
impudent or obtruave; though it certainly tench to ^ve them 
stentorian voices, that often startle us when they come into wtif 
|<;1|ipuses to discuss the same points with us. 
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Nine-tenth, of the immediate caltivators of the $otl in Indigi 
are little faimers, who hold a lease for one or more years, as the 
case may be, of their lands, -which they cultivate with their own 
stock. One of these cultivators, with a good plough and bullocks, 
and a good character, can always get good lands on moderate 
terms from holders of villages. These cultivators are, I think, 
the best who learn to depend upon their stock and character for 
&.vourable terms, hold thoinselves free to change their holding 
when their leases expire, and pretend not to any hereditaiy right 
of property in the soil. The lauds are, I think, best cultivated 
and the society best constituted in India, where the holders of 
ettata of villages have a feeling of permanent interest in them, an 
assurance of an hereditary right of property which is liable only 
to the payment of a moderate government demand, descends un~ 
divided by the law of primogeniture, and is unaffected'by the 
common law, wliicli prescribes the equal subdivision among child¬ 
ren of landed as well as otbei prn.ite property, among the 
Hindoos and Mahomedaus, and where the immediate cultivators 
hold the lands they till by no other law than that of common 
specific contract. 

When 1 speak of holders of villages, I mean tbe holders of lands 
that beleng to villages. The wi.ole lace oi India is parcelled out 
into estjjtes of villages. The village communuies aie composed 
of those! who hold and cultivate the land, the established village 
servants, priest, blacksmith, carpenter, accountant, washerman, 
basket-maker, (whose wife is ex ofino the midwife of the little 
village community,) potter, watchman, barber, shoemaker, <&c. 
&c.* To these may be added tbe little banker, or agricultural 
capitalist, the shopkeeper, the brazier, the confectioner, the iron¬ 
monger, the weaver, the dyer, the astronomer, or astrologer, who 

* In some parts of Central and Southern India, the Gaipugree, who charms 
away hail-storma from the crops, and the Bhoomka, who oharma away tigsBl 
ttsm the people imd their cattle, are added to the nnmher of Tillage servants. 
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0^4 to 4he people tba luoLy day forerety earthly uadertak* 
iftg. a&d the prescnbed times for all religious ceremooies and 
ahtervances la some villages the whole of the lands are par^l> 
led out among cultivating proprietors, and are liable to eternal 
snbdivislOTi by the law of inhentance which gives to each son the 
same share In others the whole of the lands are parcelled out 
among cultivators, who hold them on a specido lease for limited 
periods from a propnetoi who holds the whole collectively under 
government at a rate of rent fixed either nermanently pr for limited 
periods These are the two extremes Thei e are but few villages in 
which all the cultivators are considered as propnetois at least but 
fiaw in our Nerbudda territories and these will almost invariablv 
be fmmd of a caste of Brahmans or a caste of Rajpoots descendid 
from a common ancestor to whom the estate was ongmally given in 
rent free tenure or at a quit rent by the existing government 
for his prayers as a prie&t or his services as a soldier Subse 
quent governments which resumed unceremoniously the estates of 
others, were deterred from resuming these by a diead of the curses 
of the one and the swords of the other * Such communities of culti^ 
vating proprietors are of two kinds those among whom the landi* 
are parcelled out each member holding bis share as a distm t 
estate and being individually responsible for the shaie of the go¬ 
vernment demand assessed upon it an I those among whom the 
lands are not parcelled out, but the profits divided as among 
ei^artners of an estate held jointly They in either case, nominate 
one of their members to collect and pay the government demand » 
of government appoints a man for this duty eithei as a saiaiied 


* Vary often the ftovamsaant at tHbooaatry know nothing of tbeae tanmee; 
the loeal aatliontaes atfoweO titem to oontinne •• a perquisite of thar owa 
Vka hoiSan were wiUug to pay them a good share ef the rent aestued that 
they would be resumed if r^iwted by tbe looal aeOuMitiM to the government 
Thera autiimitwa cmaontedto take a moderate ahare at the rest, sssOMd tba,* 
they should get BtUa « nothing if the lands were teaumed. 
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04rvAnt, 4r as a lessee, \rith autliority to levy from tbo eu!tivatiii|[ 
proprietors a certain sum over and above wbat is dSmandaUe 
ih)m him. 

The Communities in ivhicli the cultivators are <WDsiderect 
bierely as lease-holders, are far more numerous—indeed the 
greater part of the village communities in this part of India are 
ot this description, and where the communities are of a mixed 
character, the cultivating proprietors are considered to have merely 
a Tight of occupancy, and are liable to have their lands assessed 
at the same rate as those held on a mere lease tenure. In all 
parts of India the cultivating proprietors, in such mixed com- 
raunities, are similaily situated—they are liable to be assessed at 
the same rate as otbeis holding the same soit of lands ; and often 
pay a higher rate, with which others aie not encumbered. But 
this is not general: it is as much the interest of the proprietor 
to have good cultivating tenants, as it is that of the tenants to 
have good proprietors; and it is felt to be the interest of both to 
adjust their terms amicably among themselves, without a reference 
rd and superior party, which is alvrajs cos'iy and commonly 

is a question of very great importance, no less morally 
liicaWi/than which of these sy stems deserves most 

igement —that in which the government cousideis the 
ate cultivators to be the hereditary proprietors, and, through 
its own public officers, parcels out the lands among them, and 
adjusts the rates of rent demaudable from every minute partition 
as the lands become more and more subdivided by the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan law of inheiitance; or that in which the government 
considers him who holds the area of a whole village or estate 
collectively as the hereditary proprietor, and the immediate 
cultivators as his Icase-tj^enants—leaving the rates of rent to be 
adjusted among the parties without the aid of pablic officers, or 
interposing only to enforce the fulfUment of their mutual contracts. 
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kiter of these two i^teoca the leads will sapply more sad 
tMlter members to the middle aad higher classes of the societjr, 
sod create and preserve & better feeling between them and the 
|>ea8antr7, or immediate cultivators of the soil; and it will 
occasion the reinvestment npon the soil, in works of orna* 
ment and utility, of a greater portion of the annual returns of 
rent and profit, and a less expenditure in the costs of litigation 
in our civil courts, and bribery to oar public officers. 

Those who advocate the other system, which makes the 
immediate cultivators the proprietors, will, for the most part, be 
found to reason upon false premises—npon the assumption that 
the rates of rent demandable fiom ttie immediate cultivators of 
the soil weit everyvohere limittd and established 6 y immemorial 
usage, tn a certain sum of money per acre, or a certain share of ths 
crop produced from U; and " that these rates were not only so 
limited and fixed, but everywhere well known to the people^' and 
might consequently have beoeme well known to the government, 
and recorded in public registers. Now every practical man iu 
India, who has bad opportunities of becoming well acquainted 
with the matter, knows, that the reverse is the case ; that the rate 
of xent demandable from these cultivators never uxu the sanig 
upon any two estates at the same time nor ever tJve same upon any 
one estate at different times, or for any consecutive number of years' 
The rates vary every year on every estate, according to the vary¬ 
ing eircnmstances that influence them—such as greater or less 
exhaustion of the soil—greater or less facilities of irrigation, 
manure, transit to market, drainage—or from fortuitous advantages 
on one hand, or calamities of season on the other; or many other 
cirenmstances which affect the value of the land, and the abilities of 
the cultivators to pay. It is not so much the proprietor of the 
f»tate^ or the government, as the onitivators themselves who 
demand every year a readjustment of the rate demandable upon 
their diffistmxt htddbgs. This readjustment must take place; 
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fmd if there is no landlord to eflfhei it» goirernment most effect it 
through its own officers. EverT- bolding becomes sabdiyidod 
when the cultivating proprietor dies, and leaves more than one 
child; and as the whole face of the conntry is open and without 
hedges, the division is easily and speedily made. Thus the field 
map which represents an estate one year w<ll never represent it 
fairly five years after : in fact, we might almost as well attempt 
to map the waves of the ocean, as field-map the face of any 
oonstdeiahle area in any pait of India. 

If there be any truth in my conclusions, our government 
has acted nnwiselv ip going, as it h*»s generally done, into the 
two e\tr^iiie'., tn if^ •seuloinmt of the Itnl revenne. In the 
Zemindaree settlement of Bengal, it confer, ed the hereditary 
right of property over areas larger than English connties on 
individuals, and left the immediate cultivators mere tenants at 
Will, 'fhese individuals felt no interest in promoting the comfort 
and welfare of the village communities, or conciliating the 
affections of the cnltivators, whom they never saw or wished to 
see ; au^ they let out the village or other subdivision of their 
estates o second parties quite as little interested, who again 
let then 1 out tc others, so that the system of rack renting went 
on over the whole area of the iinmease possession. This was a 
system p more honoured in the breach tiian the observance; ** 
for as the great landholders became involved in the min of their 
cultivators, their estates were sold for arrears of revenue due to 
government, and thus the proprietary right of one individual 
has become divided among many, who will have the feelings 
which the larger holders wanted, and so remedy the evil. In the 
other extreme, government has constituted the immediate cnltira- 
tors the proprietors; thereby prsveating any one who is supported 
'upon the tent of land, or the profits of agricultural stock, from 
rising above the grade of a peasant, and so depriving society el 
oue of its best and most essential elements. The remedy of belli 
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Ifr^'i^ageseii^emeDts^iatflu^Uibe estate ahall be ef moderiiie 
aod the hereditary property of the holder, descending on tW 
plrWiple of a principality, by the right of primogepitnreimatfeoted 
by the common law. This is tW system which has been adopted in 
the Xwbadda territoiy, and which 1 trust will be always adhered to. 

When we enter upon the government of any new territorial 
aoqmeition in tndia, we do not require or pretend to change the 
civil laws of the people } because their civil laws and their religion 
sire in reality one and the same, and are contained in one and tho 
same code, as certainly among the Hindoos, the Mabomedai s 
and the Parsees. as they n ere among the Israelites By these 
codes, and by the established usages everywhere well understood 
by the people, are their rights and duties in marriage, inheritsnc** 
sucoession, caste, contract, and all the other civil relations of 
life, ascertained; and when we displace another goiernment 
we do not pretend to alter such rights and duties in 
relation to each other, we merely change the macbiner/ and mode 
of procedure, by which these rights are secured and these duties 
senforced. Of criminal law no system was ever either regularly 
established or administered in any state in India, by any govern^ 
meat to which we have succeeded; and the people aln ays con¬ 
sider the existing government free to adopt that which may 
seem best calculated to effect the one great object, which criminal 
Jaw has everywhere in view— th^ geeurit^ of hfe^ 'property and 
eharaeter, and the enjoyment of all their advantages. The actions 
by which these are affected and endangered, the evidence by 
which such actions require to be proved and the penalties with 
which th^ require to be, virited, in order to prevent their re- 
carrence, are, or ought to be, so much the same in every society, 
that the people never think us bound to search for what Mahomed 
nnd his companions thought in the wilds of Arabia, or the Sans¬ 
crit poets song ftbottt them in courts and cloisters. They wonld 
be PS ve& pteaied everywhere to find, ns sewrohijog for Utos^ 
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tUn^ lo the writings of Gonfactns and Zoroasler^ as in those 
Hahomed and Menu; imd mnch more so„tosee ns emiBnlting 
anr own common sense, and forming a penal code of ouf own* 
eukahle to the wants of each a mixed community. 

The fiscal laws which define the rights and daties ^ tli« 
landed interests and the agrioultural classes in relation to each 
other and to the ruling powers, were also everywhere exceedingly 
simple and well understood by the people. What in l^ngland is 
new a mere fiction of lew, is still in India an essential principle. 
All lands are held directly or indireotly of the sovereign: to this 
rule there is no exception. The reigning sovereign is essentially 
the proprietor of the whole of the lands in everv part of Indie^ 
where he has not voluntarily alienated them ; and he holds these 
lands for the payment of those public establishments which are 
maintained for the public good, and are supported by the rents 
of the lands either directly nnder assignment, or indirectly, 
through the sovereign proprietor. When a Mabomedan ox Hin¬ 
doo sovfreign assigned lands, rent free in perpHwty, it was always 
underst< od, both by the donor and receiver, to bo with the mtall 
reservati la of a right in his successor to resume them for the pnblie 
good, if le should think fit.* Hindoo sovereigns, or their priests 

* Am w Khan, tbe Nswab of Tonk, asmgaed to hu physfciMi, who hod 
eared him an intemuttanli fever, lands yielduiir one thousand rupees a-yatr, 
in rent-fret tenure, and gave him a deed signed by himself and the heir apparent 
deohnng expressly, that it should descend to him and hie heirs for ever. He 
died lately, and his son and sucoesaor, who had signed the deed, resumed the, 
estate without ceremony. On being remonstrated with, he said, ‘•that hie 
father while living nas of course master, and could make bun. sijs waat be 
phased, and give land rent-free to whom he pleased; but hie sucoessor meet 
now heeoasidared the best judge, whether they oonld be apsred or eot; that 
if lands were to he alienated in perpetnity by every xrigning Havtab, for every 
dosa of medicine, or dose of prayers, that he or the members of his fsmily in. 
paired, none would soon be left for the payment of tbe soldiers^ or otb«r neoea- 
saiy public sexvanta of any deacnption Tbia was told me by the Son of Hm 
old phyaidaa, who was the person to whom the spoeoli ww imdti )di faaw 
Jhavingdied before Ame«r Khan. 
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tinr them, often tried to bnr this right, by antes oir the- 

Stiidofthat successor who should exercise it. Itui^a proverb 
among the people of these territories, and I believe among the 
people of India generally, that the lands which pay no rent to 
govmni&ent have no Betrkut, blessing from above—that the man 
who holds them is not blessed in their returns like the man who 
pays tent to government, and thereby contributes bis aid 
to the protection of tbe commnnity. The fact is, that 
evtry ikmlly that holds reiit>fl'ee lands, must, in a few genera¬ 
tions, become miserable, from the mionte subdivision of the pro¬ 
perty, and the litigation in Our civil courts which it entails npoa 
the holders. It is certainly the general opinion of the ]>eo)>le of 
India, that no land should bo held without piying rent to govern¬ 
ment, or providing for people emphyed in the service of govern¬ 
ment, for the benefit of the people in its defensive, religions, judi- 
didl, edncational and other establishments. Nine-tenths of the 
iiml in these Nerbndda territories are held in lease immediately 
tlhder government by the heads of villages, whose leases have 
baeir renewable every five years, but they are now to Lave a 
•element for twenty. The other tenth is held by these heads 
of villages intermediately under some chief, who holds several por- 
tiopn of land immediately under government at a qnit rent, or 
fmr service performed, or to be performed, for goTernment, and 
lets them oat to farmers. These are for the most part situated in 
the more billy and less cultivated parts. 
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00 leaving Jubeyrah, I saw an old acquaintance from ttio 
«a8teru part of the Jnbbnlpoie diatrict, Kehree Singh. 

I understand, Kehiee Sinff,” 6.tid I, “ that certain men 
Among the Gonds of the Jungle, towards ihe source of the Nur- 
budda, eat human flesh. Is it so 

** No, sir, the man never eat people, but the Qond women do." 
“ Where?" 


"Everywhere, sir; there is not a paiish—na;-, a village, 
among the Goads, in which you will not find one or more such 
women.’* 

“ A id how do they eat people 
" T ;ey eattlieir livers, sii.” 

“01 understand; jou mean witches ’’’ 

“O course J Who overheard of other people eating hu¬ 
man beiugs 

“ And you really still think, in spite of all that we have 
done and said, that there are such things as witches 

“ Of course we do—do out we hud instances of it every 
day ? European gentlemen are too apt to believe that things 
like this are not to be found here,,heoause they are not to be funnd 
in their own country. Major \\ ardlow, when in charge of the 
Seonee district, denied the existence of witchcraft ior a long 
time ; but he was at last convinced," 

"How?” 
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^One of his troopers one mornhig, after st loog search/ 

some milk fur his mastei s brt^akfast from anf old womaa 
Witheat psymg for it Before tjio major iiad got over hts break-' 
fast, the poor tu opei was down upon bis back screaming frons 
the ageay of laternil paios We all knew immediately that h» 
bad been bewitched and leoommended the Mijor to sead fot some 
one 1-M Bed in these matters to fin I oat the witch He di 1 so y 
and attet healing from the troo|iCi the story abont the milk, th» 
ipersoii «t once declired that the woman from whom be got it waa 
Che cnimnal She wia staiched fur, found, and bi ought to 
the troo^per and comminded to cure him She flatly deiMed 
that site ha i he self conjured hiui , bat admitted that het 
tioasehold gods mi^ht, uni no vn to her/ have punished him lor 
hit> wiokefueas lit s ho vever, would not do She was com 
laandedto cure the man an 1 she set about collecting materials 
for the I ooj ili (worship) and befo e she c aid get quite through 
^e Oeretnoiiies all his pains had left him Had we not bean 
resolute with hei the man must have died before evening, so 
aiulent were Ins torments 

** Did not a sim lir case occur to Hr Fraser, at Jubbolpore^ 
How was this ’ 

* 4 Chuprsssie ofliia, wbiehe bad charge of the Jubbul- 
jKire district, was sent oat to Mnndlah with a mes age of som& 
kind or otlier He took a cock from an old Qond woman, with¬ 
out paying foi it and being hungiy after a long journey, ate the 
whole of it in i curry He heard the woman mutter something, 
but being a raw unsuopecting young man bethought nothing 
of it, ate bis cock and -went to sleep He had not been asleep* 
three boors before be was seised w Itb internal pains, and the 
old cock was actually heard crowing in bis bolly I He made the 
best of bis way back to dubbulpore several stages, and aU the 
moit skiifttl men were employed to cbarln away the effect of ibe 
old wotnau^l spell-^but to vam->'be died and the cock never 
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ceased crowing at intarvala up to the hour of hia death.’* 

" And was Mr. Fraser convinced f' 

“ 1 never heard, but suppose he must have been.” 

“ Who ate the livers of the victims i The witches themselves^ 
or the evil spirits with whom they had dealings ?” * 

“ The evil spirits ate the livers, but they are set on to dn so 
by the witches, who get them into their power by such accursed 
sacrifices and offerings. They will often dig up young children 
from their graves, bring them to life, and allow these devils to 
feed upon their livers, as falconers allow their hawks to feed 
on the breasts of pigeons. You sahib loge (European gentlemen) 
will not believe all this ; but it is, nevertheless, all very true.”* 

The belief in sorcery among these people owes its origin, in a 
great measure, to the diseases of the liver and spleen, to which the 
natives, and particularly the children, are much subject in the 
jungly parts of central India. From these affections children 
pine away and die, without showing any external marks of disease. 
Their death is attributed to witchcraft; and any querulous old 
womdn, who has been in the habit of murmuring at slights and 
ill-trc itment in the neighbonrhood, is immediately set down as 
the Ci use. Meu who practice medicine among them are very 
comn only supposed to he at the same time wizards. Seeking 
to int lire confidence in their prescriptions, by repeating prayers 
and ihcantations over the patient, or over the medicine they give 
him, they make him believe, that they derive aid from super¬ 
natural power; and the patient concludes that those who can 
command these powers to curr, can, if they will, command them 
to destroy. He and his friends believe, that the man who can 
command these powers to cure one individual, can commaud 

* Of the supposed powers and dispositionB of mtchea among the Bomans we 
liave horrible piotures in the 5th book of the 6th Ode of Hence, and ia Uie 
Sth book of hucan’s Phanalia, 
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t|)em ie care anj other; and if b* dees not do so^ they believe 
that it arises from a desire to destroy the patient. I have, in 
these territories, known a ^reat many instances of medioal 
(nactitioners having been put to death for not coring young 
people, for whom they were required to prescribe. Severn! 
cases have come before me as a magistrate, in which the father 
has stood over the doctor with a drawn sword by the side of the 
bed of bis child, and cut him down and killed him tjie moment 
■ the child died, as he had swoin to do when he found the patient 
•inking under his prescriptions I 

The town of Jubbulpore contains a population of twenty 
thousand souls, and they all believed in this story of the cock. I 
one day asked a most respectable merchant in the town, Naudoo 
Chowdree, how the people conld believe in such things; when he 
replied that he had no doubt witches were to be found m every 
part of India, though they abounded most, no doubt, in the central 
parts of it; and that we ought to consider ourselves very fortunate 
ih having no shch things in England ! But ” added he, “ of all 
countries, that between MundUh and Cuttuck is the worst for 
witdies. I verily believe that every old woman Las the power of 
witchcraft in that quarter. 1 had once occasion to go to the city 
nf Rnttunpore on hnsiness ; and was one day, about noon, walk¬ 
ing in Ihe market-place, and eating a very fine piece of sugar 
cane. In the crowd, I happened, by accident, to jostle an old 
woman as she passed me. I looked back, intending to apologise 
fer the accident, and heard her muttering indistinctly as she 
passed on. Knowing the propensities of these old ladies, 1 be¬ 
came somewhat nneasy; and, on turning round to my cane, I 
found, to ray great terror, that the juice l^d been all turned to 
Mood! Not a minute had elapsed : such were the fearful powers 
of this old woman. 1 collected my followers, and leaving my 
ageuta there to aetUe my accounts, was beyond tfae.boondaries Of 
the old wretch's influence before dark: bad 1 remained nothing 
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oodM have saved me. I shonld certainly have been a d^d mail ' 
before morning. It is well known ” said the old gentleman, “that 
their spells and onrses can only reach a certain distance, tea or 
twelve miles; and if you offend one of them, the sooner yon place 
that distance between you the better I” • 

Jatigbaz Khan, the representative of the* Shahgnr 
as grave and reverend an old gentleman as ever sat 
in the senate of Venice, told me one day, that he was 
himself an eye-witness of the powers of the women of Khilontee. 
He was with a great conconrse of people at a fair, held at the* 
town of Raeijore; and while sanutermg with many other strangers 
in the fair, one of' them began bargaining with two women of 
middle age for some very fine sagar-canes. They asked donbie 
the fair price for their canes. The man got angry, and took up 
one of them ; when the woman seized the other end, and a strug¬ 
gle ensued. The purchaser offered a fair price, seller demanded 
doable. The crowd looked on, and a good deal of abuse of the 
female ^lations on both sides took place. At last a sipahee of the 
governor came up, armed to the teeth, and called out to the man, 
in a v»y imperious tone, to let go his hold of the cane. He 
refused^jsayiDg, “ that when people came to the fair to sell, they 
should pe made to sell at reasonable prices, or be turned out.’ 

“ I,” said Jnngbaz Khan, “ thought the man right, and told thai* 
sipahee, that if he took the part of this woman, wepbpnld take that 
of the other, and see fair play. Without further ceremony the 
functionary drew his sword, and cut the cane in two, in the 
middle; and pointing to both pieces, ‘there,’ said he, ‘you see tks 
cause of my interference!’ We looked down, and actually saw 
blood running from both pieces, and forming a little pool on the 
ground. The fact was, that the woman was a sorceress of the 
vary worst kind; and was actnally drawing the'blood from the 
man through the cans, to feed the abominable devil from wito^ 
she derived her detestable powers. But for the timely inter- 
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ftmttcft of the sipahee, he voold have been dead in another 
afiiaute; for he no sooner saiv the real state of the case than he 
fafnted. He had hardlj any blood left in him ; and I was after¬ 
wards told that be was not able to walk for ten days. We all 
went to the governor to demand justice, declaring that unless the 
women were made an example of at once, the fair would be 
deserted, for no stranger’s life would be safe. He consented, and 
tliey were both sown up in sacks and thrown into the river; but 
they had conjured^he waters and would not sink—they ought to 
have been put to death, but the governor was himself afraid of 
this kind of people, and let them off! There is not.” continned 
Jungbaz, “a village, or a single family, without its witch in that 
part of the country, inleei no man will give bis daughter in 
marriage to a family Without one, saying, * If my daughter has 
children, what will become of them, without a witch to protect 
them from the witches of other families in the neighbourhood V 
It is a fearful country, though the cheapest and most fertile in 
India.” 

We can easily understand how a man, impressed with the 
idea that his blood had all been drawn from him by a sorceress,^ 
should become faint, and remain many days in a languid state; 
bat how the people aronnd shonld believe that they saw the blood 
flowing from both parts of the cane, at the place cut through, it is 
not so easy to conceive. I am satisfied that old Jungbaz believed 
. the whole story to be true; and that at the time he thought the 
juice of the oane red; but the little pool of blood grew, no doubt, 
by degrees, as years rolled on, and he related this tale of the 
fearfol powers of tho Khiloutee witches. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE SILVEB TBBB, OR KHLPA. BRIKSHA.—THE SINQHARA OB TBAP4 
BISPINOSA, AND THE GDIHEA WOBH. 

Foob old Salamut All wept bitterly at the last meeting in my 
tent, and his two nice boys, without exactly knowing why, began 
to do the same ; and my little son Henry caughf the infection 
and wept louder than any of them. I was obliged to hurry 
over the interview lest I should feel disposed to do the same. 
The poor old Ranee too suffered a good deal in parting with my 
wife, whom she says she can never hope to see again. Her fine 
Urge eyes shed many a tear as she was getting into her palankeen 
to return. 

Be ween Jubeyrah and Hurdooa, the'next stage, we find a 
great n any of those large forest trees called kullnp, or kulpa brik- 
eba, (th< same which in the paradise of Indra grants what is desired,) 
with a oft silvery bark, and scarcely any leaves. We are told, 
that the name of the god Ham, and his consort Seeta, will ha 
found written by the hand of God upon all * I had the curiosity 
to examine a good many in the forest on both sides of the road ; 
and found the name of this incarnation of Vishnoo written 
on every one in Sanscrit characters, apparently by some saper*i 
natural hand ; that is, there was a softness in the impression, as 
if the finger of some supernatural being had traced the eliarao> 

* The real kulpa, wfiich now atande in the garden ot the god kodra in thn 
first heaven, was one of the fourteen rarities found at the chaniag of the «o«a» 
liy the gods and desaona, It feU te the share of India. 
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Hatboo, one of our belted attendants, told me, " that 'we 
dsifrki search as deeply as we would in the forest,, but we should 
«6i4ainlj find the name of God upon every one; “for,” said he, 
it is Gh>d himself who writes it!” I tiied to argue him out of 
tha notion ; but unfortunately could find no tree a ithout these 
characters—some high up, and some lower down in the trnnk-~ 
some large and others small—^but still to be found on every tree. 

I was almost in despair, when we came te a part in the wood 
where we found one of these trees down m a hollow, under the 
road, and another upon the precipice abo\e. I was ready to stake 
my credit upon the probability, that no traveller would take the 
tronble to go up to the tree above or down to the tree below, 
merely to writerthe name of the god upon them ; and at once 
pledged myself to Nathoo, that he should find neither the god’s 
name nor that of his wife I sent one man up and another down; 
and they found no letters on the trees; but this did not alter their 
opinion on the point. ‘^Qod,’' said one, “had no doubt pat his 
name on these trees, but they had some how or other got rubbed 
o£ He would in good time renew them, that men’s eyea might 
be blessed with the sight of his holy name even in the deepest 
forest, and on the most leafless tiee,”* ^‘Bnt/’ said Nathoo, “he 
might not have thought it worth while to write his name upon 
those trees which no travellers go to see!” “ Cannot yon see, '* 
said r " that these letters have been engraved by man ? Are 
they not all to bo found on the trank wichm reach of man’s hand ? 

* Bwny Hindoo is thoronghlj oonnncsd that the names of Bam and hit 
eeatmt ge«t>, aie written on this tree by the hand of God; and nine-tenths 
ot tiw ICsMttlaiSM Mieve ths same. 

“Hsppr tlis men who mss a God employed 
In sll ihe geod and 111 that chequer life, 

Besolvii^ sU eveats, with thrir efooti 
And mnmfidd nssnlfst into the will 
m esKastiett wist si ths Snpreme. 


Govnm. 
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** Of c^nirM they lire,” repflie^ he, ** hecaiiiff^ people -woiild not 
able cohTOniently to distingnish them if Qod were to write 
higher np ! ” 

Sheikh Sadee haa a very pretty eonplet. ‘‘Every leaf of ^ 
foliage of a green tree is, in the eye of a wise man, a libralry Cq 
teach him the wisdom of his Creator.” I may remark that where 
an Englishman would write his own name, a Hindoo would write- 
that of hiB god, his parent, or his benefactor. This difference ,te 
traceable of course to the difference in their governments and 
iustitntions. If a Hindoo built a town, he called it after his local 
govesnor; if a local governor bniltit, he called it after a favonrite 
son of the Emperor. In well-regulated Hindoo families, one caof.* 
not ask a younger brother after his children in presence the 
elder brother a ho happens to be the head of the family; it Would 
be disrespectful for him even to speak of bis children as his own 
in such presence—the elder brother relieves his embarrassment by 
answering for him. 

On t^e 27 th we reached Hhuroow, whore our friends, tlse 
Browns, vlere to leave ns on their return to Jubbulpore. Dhumow 
is a prettyiplace. The town contains some five or six thousand 
people, anil has some very handsome Hindoo temples. On a hill 
immediately above it is the shrine of a Mahomedau saint which haa a 
very picturesque appearance. There are no manufactures at Dhu- 
mow, except such as supply the wants of the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood; and the town is supported by the residence of a few merchants, 
a few landholders,‘and'agricultural capitalists, and the establuh- 
ment of a native collector. The people here suffer much from the 
guinea worm, and consider it to arise from drinking the water of 
the old tankj^whieh is now very dirty; and filled with weeds. *1 
have no doubt that it is [occasioned oither by drinking the water 
of this tank, or wading in it; for I have known £kiTqieaa gentle-' 
men get the wenu In their legs from wading in 'siiaQar hdcea w 
swamps after snipes, and the servants who foUowed them witdi 
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ISteSr ammunition experience the laQie effect. E^re, es is meet 
ether parts of India, the tanks get spoiled by the rrater chestnut^ 
B!i)gbara,(trapa bispinosa.)which is everywhere a8,regularly plant* 
«d and cultivated ta fieldt under a large surface of water, as 
wheat or barley is on the dry plains. It is cultivated by a class 
of men called Dbeemurs, who are everywhere fishermen and 
palankeen bearers ; and they keep boats for the planting, weeding, 
and gathering the singhara. The holdings or tenements of each 
cultivator are marked out carefully on the surface of the water by 
long bamboos stuck up in it ; and they pay so much the acre for 
the portion they till. The long straws of the plants reach up to 
the surface of the waters, upon which fioat their green leaves ; and 
their pure white flowers expand beautifully among them in the 
latter part of the afternoon The nnt grows under the water after 
the flowers decay, and is of a triangular shape, and covered with 
a tough brown integument adhering strongly to the kei nel, whicn 
is white, esculent, and of a Baa cartilaginous texture. The people 
are very fond of these nuts, and they are carried often upf>n 
bullocks’ backs two or three hundred miles to market. They 
ripen in the Latter end of the rains, or in September; and are 
eatable till the end of November. The rent paid for an ordinary 
tank by the cultivator is about one hundred rupees a year. 1 
bare known two hundred rupees to be paid for a very large one, 
and even three hundred, or thirty pounds, a year. But the mud 
increases so rapidly from this cultivation, that it soon destroys all 
reservoirs in which it is permitted ; and where it is thought 
desirable to keep up the tank for the sake of the water, it should 
be carefully prohibited. This is done by stipulating with the 
'Tenter of the village, at the renewal of the lease, that no singhara 
shall be plants in the tank, otherwise he will never forego the 
advantage to himself of the rent for the sake of the convenience, 
«md that ooly'prospeettve, of the. village community in general. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THCOa AKD P0180KEB3. 

Lieutenant Brown had come on to Dhumow chiefly with a 
view to investigate a case of murder, which had taken place at thp 
village of Soojeina, about ten miles from Dhumow, on the road to 
Huttah. A gang of two hundred Thugs were encamped in the 
grove at Iliudoreea in the cold season of 1814, when, early in the 
morning, seven men well armed with swords and matchlocks passod 
them bearing treasure from the bank of Motee Eocheea, at Jubbnl'* 
pore, to their correspondents at Banda, to the value of four thou* 
sand five hundred rupees. The value of their burthen was 
immedial ely perceived by the-se hem-eyed eportsvien, and Kosuree, 
Drigpaul and Feungeea, three of the leaders, with forty of their 
fleetest nd stoutest followers, were immediately selected for the 
pursuit. I’hey followed for seven miles unperceived; and coming 
up with (lie trea.sure-bearers in a watercourse half a mile from the 
village of Soojeina, they rushed in upon them, and put them all 
to death with their swords While they were doing so, a tanner 
from Soojein.a approached with his buffalo ; and, to prevent his 
giving the alarm, they put him to death also, and made off with 
the treasure, leaving the bodies unbnried. A heavy shower of 
fell, and none of the village people came to the place till the? aeait • 
morning early; when some females passing it on their way *488 
Buttah, saw the bodies, and returning to Soojeina, reported^ tl^ 
mroumstance to their friends. The whole village, 
flocked to the spot; and the body of tlm tanner 
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y ^lffjnwia mth the usual ceremonies; while all the rest were left 
tp he eaten by jackals, dogs, and vultures, who make short work 
of such things in India.* 

We had occasion to examine a very respectable old gentleman 
at Dhumow upon the case, Qobind Bass, a revenue oflBcer under 
the former government, and now about seventy years of nge. He 
told us, that he had no knowledge whatever of the murder of the 
e^ht men at Soojeina ; but he well remembered another which 
took place seven years before the time we mentioned, at Abhana, 


• lievtenant Brown was taddenly called back to Jubbnipora, and conld noi 
go bimsaU to Soojeina. He aent, however, an intelligent native officer to the 
place, bat no man could be induced to aokoowledgt, tbet he had ever seen the 
bcdiec or beard of the affair; though Fenngeea pointed out te them asaotly 
wheie they all lay. They said it must be quite a mistake—that such a thing 
oonld not have taken place and they know nothing of it ' Lieutenant Brown 
was aware that aU this affected ignorance arose entirely from the dread these 
people have of being summoned to give evldenee to any of our distant courts 
of justice; end wrote to the officer m the mvil oharge of the diatriot, to request 
that he would assure them, that their preeenoe would not ha required. Mr. 
Doolan, the oesiatant magistrate, happened to be going thraugh Soojeina from 
Saugor on depaUtion at the time; and sending for all the respectable old men 
of the plane, he requested that they would be under no apprehension, but tell 
Um the real truth, as he could pledge himself that not one of them should 
•vw be nTi ir-"-*^ to any distant court to give evidence. They then took him 
«o the spot, and pointed out to him whore the bodies had been found; and 
that the body of the tanner had been burned by his fnends. The 
huAer, whose treasure they were carrying, had an equal dislike to be 

-j_ to court to give ovidenoe, now tiiat ho conld no longer hope to 

Moover any pmrtion of his lost mousy; and it was not till after Lieutenant 
Bmhb bad given bim a similar assurance, that be would consent to have bis 
qjM loss of the four thousand five hundred rupees was there 
fowid ttiiir rH . with the namee of the men who had been killed at Soejaina in 
Cigiying it. These are specimens of seme of the minor diffloulties we bad 
tseentend with in our efforts to put down the most dreadfal of aU orimea. AD 
-tirTiii II - aeoused of these murders had just bean tried for otbttS, er 
T U.luJ .mii r fih rifc <ir im M i i awe bhMW* een s Me to give ttie pledge be did. 
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a Sfcaga or two back, on the road to Jobbulpore. Seve&teea ibea^ • 
snrebearcrs lodged in the grove near that town on their wajr fttyegt 
Jubbulpore to Saugor. At night they were set upon by a laig^ 
gang of Thugs, and sixteen of them strangled; but the seren- 
teenth laid held of the noose before it could be brought to boitt 
upon his throat, pulled down the villain who held it, and raad^ 
his way good to the town. The Bajah, Duruk Singh, went tp 
the spot with all the followers he could collect, but he found 
there nothing but the sixteen naked bodies lying in the grove, 
with their eyes apparently starting out of their sockets! Tho 
Thugs had all gone off with the treasure and their clothes; and 
the Rajah searched for them in vain. 

A native commissioned officer of a regiipent of native infiut« 
try, one day told me, that while he was on duty over some Thugs 
at Lucknow, one of them related, with great seeming pleasure, 
the following case, which seemed to him one of the most remark* 
able that he had heard them speak of during the time they were 
under l.is^oharge. 

“ A E :out Mogul officer of noble bearing and singularly band* 
some coui tenance, on his way from the Punjab to Oude, crossed 
the Gang s at Gurmuktesur Ghat, near Meerutb, to pass through 
Moradaba 1 and Bareilly. He was mounted on a fine Torkee 
horse, ai d attended by his Khidmutgar (butler) and groom. 
Soon after crossing the river, he fell in with a small party of well* 
dressed and modest-looking men, going the same road. They ac¬ 
costed him in a respectful manner, and attempted to enter ii)to 
conversation with him. He had heard of Thugs, and told themp^ 
to be off. They smiled at his idle suspicions, and tried to reoaovc 
them, but all in vain ; the Mogul was determined; they .saw 
nostrils swelling with indignation, took their leave, an4 
slowly. The next morning be overtook the same number of ihmh 
but of a different appearance, all Mussulmans, They 
him in the sai^ respwtful manner talked ot tb$ danger 
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and the neGessitv ef theic keeping together, and fakittg td- 
^ ''muitiige of the protection of any Buninted gentleman that happen- 
to he going the same way. The M(^ul Officer said not » word 
ia reply, resolrod to have no coinp^nioos on the road. They per- 
sisted—-his nostrils began again to swell, and |tuttiag his band to 
bis pword, ho Lid them all be ofiT, or he Would liave their licads 
from, their shoulders. He bad a bow and quiver full of auo»s 
over his shoulders, a brace of loaded pi^toU lu lih waist-belt, and 
a sword by his side, and was altogether a very foimidahle luoUiug 
cavalier. In the evening another paity, that lodged in the same 
Mne, became very intimate with the butler and groom. They 
were going the same rofld; and as the Mogul overtook them in 
the morning, they made their bows rc'-pectfullv, and began to en¬ 
ter into conversation with tbeir two fiionds, the groom and the 
halier, who were coming up behind. The Mognl’s nostril’s began 
agaiiB to swell, and ho bid the strangers be off. The groom and 
Imtler interceded, for tbeir master was a grave, sedate man, and 
they wanted companions. AU would not do, and tfie strangers 
lell ia the rear. The next day, when they bad got to the middle 
cf 4B extensive and uninhabited plain, the Mogul in advance, and 
hia two servants a few hundred yards behind, he came up to a 
piwtyef six poor Mussulmans, sitting weeping by the side of a 
conspanion. They were soldiers from Lahore, on tbtir way 
to Lveknow, worn down by £ttigae in their anxiety to see their 
wiyes apd children once more, after a long and painful service. 
'®l€ftr companion, the hope and prop of his family, had sunk nn- 
flSP tbc fatigne, and they had made a grave for him j but they 
were poor unlettered men, and unable to repeat the funeral service 
‘Aom the holy Koran —would his highness bat perform this het 
office lor them, be wonld no doubt find bis reward in this wm-ld 
*ib<i4lie nsjA. The Mogul dismoanted—ihe body bad been placed 
m peoptr position, witii its bead towuds Mecca. A carpet sms 
the Mogul took off his how and quiver, then his <pistole 
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and stwJrd, and placad them on the gronnd near the body—called 
for water, and washed his feet, bands, and face, that he misht not 
pronounce the holy words in an unclean state. He then knelt 
down and began to repeat the funeral service, in a dear loud voice, 
^wo of the poor soldiers knelt by him, one on each side in silenee. 
The other four went off a few paces, to beg that the butler and 
groom would not come so near as to interrupt the good Samaritan 
at his devotions. All being ready, one of the four, in a low under¬ 
tone, gave the Shirnee, (signal,) the handkerchiefs were thrown 
over their necks, and in a few minutes all three—^the Mogul and 
his servants—were dead, and lying in the usual manner, the head 
of one at the feet of the one below him. All the parties they 
had met on the road belonged to a gang of Jumoldehee Thugs, 
of the kingdom of Oude. In despair of being able to win the 
Mogul’s confidence, in the usual way, and determined to have tho 
money and jewels, which they knew he carried with him, they 
,liad adopted this plan of disarming him ; dug the grave by tlie 
side of the road, in the open plain, and made a handsome young 
Mussulixan of the party the dead soldier The Mogul being a 
very st< at man, died almost without a struggle, as is usually tho 
case wit i such; and his two servants made no resistance.” 

Per pie of great sensibility, with hearts overcharged with sor¬ 
row, oft m appear cold and callous to those who seem to them to 
no interest in their afflictious. An instance of this kind I 
>ierp mention ; it is one of thousands that 1 have met with m 
f Indian rambles. It was mentioned to roe one day that an 
old Fnkeer, who lived in a small hut close by a little shrine on 
the side of the road near the town of Moihdabad, had lately 
lost his son, poisoned by a party of a Dhntooreas, or professional 
poisoners that now infest every road throughout India. I sent 
for him, and requested him to tell me bis stoiy, as I might per¬ 
haps be able to trace the murderers. He did so, and a Persiaa 
writer took it down while 1 listened with all the coldness o? a 
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vho wanted merely to learn facts, and liare nothing 
with feelings. This is his story literally:— 

, *^ieside in my hut by the side of the road a mile and bals 
&om the town, and live upon the bounty of travellers, and people 
of the surroandii^ villages. About six weeks ago, I was sitting 
by the side of my shrine after saying prayers, with my only son 
about ten years of age, when a man came up with his wife, hif 
son, and his daughter, the one a little older and the other a little 
younger than my boy. They baked and ate their bread near my 
shrine, and gave me flour enough to make two cakes. This I pre¬ 
pared and baked. My boy was hungry, and ate one cake and a 
half. I ate only half a one, for I was not hungry. I bad a few 
days before purchased a ne.T blanket for my boy, and it was hang¬ 
ing in a branch of the tree that shaded the shnne, when these 
people came. My son and I soon became stupified. I saw him 
fall asleep, and I soon followed. I awoke again in the evening,'' 
and found myself in a pool of water, I had sense enough -fe 
crawl towards my boy I I found him still breathing; and I saT 
by him with bis head in my lap, where he soon died. It waa now 
evening, and I got up, and wandered about all night picking up 
straws—I know not why. I was not yet quits sensible. Daring 
the night the wolves ate my poor boy. I heard this from travel¬ 
lers, and went and gathered up hia bones and buried them in the 
shrine. I did not quite recover till the third day, when I found 
that some washerwomen bad put me into the pool, and left me 
there with my head out, in hopes that this would revive me; but 
they had no hope of my son. I was then taken to the police of 
the town; bat the landholders had begged me to say nothing 
about the poisoners, lest it might get them and their village com¬ 
munity into trouble. The man was tall and fair, and about 
tbirty-flve; the Woman short, stout and fair, and about thirty: 
two of her teeth projected a good deal; the boy’s eyelids weiru 
much diseased.” - <■ 
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AU thia idid me withont the s1ightes6 Ajipcarance 
tioa, for he had not seen any appearance of it in iii^«r^1||^^Per 
sian writer; and a casual European observer would perhaps have 
exclaimed, What brutes these natives are' this fellow feels no 
more for the loss of his only son than he would for that of agoatf' 
Eut I knew the feeling was there. The Persian writek put up 
his paper, and closed his inkstand; and the following dialogue, 
word for word, took place between me and the old man. 

Question. What made you conceal the real cause of your- 
boy's death, and tell the police that he had bean killed as well 
as eaten by wolves ? 

Answer. The landholders told me that they could never 
bring hack my boy to life, and the whole village would be wor¬ 
ried to death by them if I made any mention of the poison. 

Question. And if they were to be punished for this they 
wpuld annoy you? 

Answer. Certainly. But I believe they advised mo for my 
own good as well as their own. 

Qii '.stton. And if they should turn you away from that 
place, a uld you not make anothei? 

An wer. Are not the bones of ray poor hoy there j 
and th< trees that he and I planted and watched together for 
ten yeai r. 

Question. Have you no other relations ? What became of 
your boy’s mother ? 

Answer. She died at that place when my boy was only 
three months old. I have brought him up myself from that age : 
he was my only child, and he has been poisoned for the sake of the 
blanket! CHere the poor old man sobbed as if bis heartstrings 
would break; and I was obliged to make him sit down on the 
floor while I walked np and down the room.) 

. ' Question. Had you any children before? 



, y«8* sir, we ha4.8@veraV, bat tb^ all died before 
^|r motben We had been reduced to beggary by miefortuaes, 

' nod' 1 bad become too weak and ill to work. I bnried my poor 
wife’s bones by the side of the road where she died; raised tbo 
little shrine over them, planted the trees, aod there have J sat 
erer since hy her side, with our poor boy in my bosom. It is a 
sad place for wolves, and we used often to beamthem bowling 
outside; but my poor boy was never afraid of them when he knew 
J was near him. God preserved him to me, till the sight of the 
new blanket, for 1 had nothing else in the world, made the'O 
people poison us! 1 bought it for him only a few days befoie 
when the rains were coming on, oat of my savings—i. was all I 
had. (The poor old man sobbed again, and sat down while 1 
paced the room, lest I should sob also; my heart was becoming a 
little too large for its apartment) "I will never,” continued he, 
quit the bones of my wife and child, and the trees that he and 
I watered for so many years. I have not many years to live, there 
I will spend them, whatever the landholders may do—they ad» 
vised me for my own good, and will never turn me out.” 

1 found all the poor man stated to be true, the man and his 
wife had mixed poisou with the flour to destroy the poor old man 
and his son for the sake of £he new blanket which they saw 
hanging iq the branch of the tree, and carried away with them. 
The poison used on such occasions is commonly the dutora, and 
it is sometimes given in the hookah to be smoked, and at others 
iu food. When they require to poison children as well as groWq- 
up people, or women who do not smoke, they mix up the poison 
in food. The intention is almost always to destroy life, as " dead 
men tell no talesbut the poisoned people sometimes recover 
as in the present case, and lead to the detection Pf the poisoners. 
The cases in which they recover are, however, rare; and of those 
Who recover few are ever able to trace the poisoners; and of 
those frho recover and trace them, very few will ever undertake 
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*0 prosecute them through the several courts of the magistrate 
the sessions, and that of last instance in a distant dbtriet, to 
which the proceedings must be sent for final orders. 

The impunity with which this crime is everywhere perpe¬ 
trated, and its consequent increase in every part of India, are 
amaug the greatest evils with which the country is at this time 
afifiicted. These poisoners are spread all over India, and are as 
numerous over the Bombay and Madras presidencies as over 
that of Bengal. There is no road free from them, and throughout 
India theie must be many hundreds who gain their subsistence 
by this trade alone. They put on all manner of disguises to suit 
their purpose; and as they prey chiefly upon the poorer sort of 
tiavellers, they require to destroy the greater number of ii\es 
to make up their incomes. A party of tw o or three poisoners 
have very often succeeded m destroying another of eight or ten 
travellers with whom they have journeyed for some days, by pre¬ 
tending to give them a feast on the celebration of the anniveisary 
of some family event. Sometimes an old woman or mao will 
e thing alone, by gaining the confidence of travellers, 
I near \he cooking-pots while they go aside; or when 
to bring the flour for the meal from the bazaar, 
a is put into the flour or the pot, as 'opportunity 

e of all castes and callings take to this trade, some 
casuallj’-, others for life, and others derive it from their patents or 
teachers. They assume all manner of disguises to suit their 
purposes ; and the habit of cooking, e.itiog, and sleeping on the side 
of the road, and smoking with strangers of seemingly the same 
caste, greatly facilitate their designs upon travellers. The small 
parties are unconnected with each other, and two parties never 
unite in the same cruise. The members of one pturty may be 
sometimes convicted and punished, but their conviction is acci- 
4ental, for .the system which has enabled us to put down the 
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Tbag associations cannot be applied, with any fair prospect of 
Success, to the suppression of these pests to society. 

The Thugs went on their adventures in large gangs; and 
two or more were commonly United in the course of an expedition 
in the perpetration of many murders. JBvery man shared in the 
booty according to the rank he held in the gang, or the part he 
took in the murders; and the rank of every man, and the part he 
took generally, or in any particular murder, were generally well 
known to all. From among these gangs, when arrested, we found 
the evidence we required for their conviction—or the means of 
tracing it, among the families and friends of their victims 
—or with persons to whom the property taken had been 
disposed of—and in the graves to which the victims had been 
consigned. 

To give an idea of the system by which the government of 
India has been enabled to effect so great a good for the people as 
the suppression of these associations, I will suppose that two 
sporting gentlemen, A at Delhi, B in Calcutta, bad both desciibed 
the killing of a tiger in an island in the Ganges, near Hurdwar* 
and mentioned the names of the persons engaged with them 
Among the persons thus named were C, who had since leturned 
to America, D, who had retired to New South Wales, E to Eng¬ 
land, and F to Scotland, There were four other peisons named 
who were still in India, but they are deeply interested in A and 
B’s story not being believed. A says that B got the skin of the 
tiger, and B states that he gave it to 0, who cut out two of the 
- claws. Application is made to C, D, E, and F, and without the 
possibility of any collusion, or even communication between them, 
their statements correspond precisely with those of A and B, as to 
the time, place, circumstaaces, and persons engaged. Their state¬ 
ments are sworn to before magistrates, in presence of witnesses, 
and duly attested. C states that he got the skin from B, and 
gave it to the Nawab of Bampore for a hookah carpet, but that 
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lie took from the left forefoot two of tke clawa^ got them set la 
gold by a goldsmith ia Lucknow, and gave them to the minister 
of the King of Oude for a charm for his sick child* 

The Nawab of Rampore being applied to, states that he 
received the skin from O, at the time and place mentioned, and 
that he still smokes his hookah upon it; and that it had lost the 
two claws upon the left forefoot. The minister of the King of 
Oude states that he received the two claws nicely set in gold , thiat 
they bad cured his boy, who still wore them round his neck to 
guard him from the evil eye. The goldsmith states that he set tho 
two claws in gold foa 0. who paid him handsomely for his work. 
The peasantry, whose cattle graze on the island, declaio that 
certain gentlemen did kill a tiger there about the time mentioned 
and th vt they saw the body after the skin had been taken off, and 
the vultures had begun to descend upon it. 

To prove that what A and 6 had stated could not possibly be 
true, the other party appeal to some of their townsmen, who are 
said to be well acquainted with their characters They state that 
they really know nothing about the matter in dispute, that their 
friends, who are opposed to A and B, are much liked by their 
townspeople and neighbours, as they have plentj' of money, which 
they speiil freely ; but that they aie certainly very much addicted 
to fieldspbrts, and generally absent in pursuit of wild-beasts for 
three oi mur months every year ; but whether they were or Were 
not presept at the killing of the great Guimuktesur tiger they 
could not say 

Most persons would, after examining this evidence, be 
tolerably well satisfied that the said tiger had really been killed 
at the time and place, and by the persons mentioned by A and B; ■ 
but to establish the fact judicially, it w'ould be necessary to bring 
A, B, C, D, B, and F, the Kawab of Rampore, the minister of tha 
King of Oude, and the goldsmith, to the criminal court at Meerutb, 
to be confronted with the persons whose interest it was that A 
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juui B sliould not be believed. Titej would all, perhaps, come to 
the said court from the different qnarteis oi the vi orld m which 
they had thought themselves snugly settled ; but the thing would 
annoy them so much, and be so much talked of, that sporting 
gentlemen, nawabs, ministers, and goldsmiths, would in future 
take good cate “ to bave forgotten” everything connected with 
the matter in dispute, should another similar reference he made to 
them, and ao A and B would never again have any chance. 

Thug approvers, whoso evidence we required, were employed 
in all parts of India, under the officers appointed to pat don n these 
associations ; and it was difficult to bring all whose evidence was 
necessary at the trials, to the court of the district in which the 
particular murder had been perpetrated. The victims were, for 
the most part, money-carriers, whose masters aud families resided 
hundreds of miles from the place where they were murdered, or 
people on their way to their distant homes from foreign service 
There was no chance of recovering any of the property taken fiom 
the victims, as Thugs wore known to spend what they got freely, 
and never to have money by them ; and the friends of the victims 
and the bankers whose money they carried, were eveiy^where found 
exceedingly averse to take any share in the prosecution. 

To obviate all these difficulties, separate courts were formed, 
with permission to receive whatever evidence they might think 
likely to prove valuable, attaching to each portion, vhetber docu¬ 
mentary or oral, whatever weight it might seem to deserve. Such 
courts were formed at Hydrabad, Mysore, Indore, Lucknow, 
Gwalior, and were presided over by our highest diplomatic 
functionaries, in concurrence with the princes at whose courts they 
were accredited; and who at Jabbnlpore were under the direction 
of the representative of the Governor-General tf India. By this 
means we had a most valuable species of unpaid agency; and I 
believe there is no part of their public life on which these high 
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fauctioftaries look back -with more pride, than that spent in pre¬ 
siding over such courts, and assisting the supreme gorernment In 
TeUeving the people of India from this fearful eril.* 


* I msy here mention the names of a feir diplomatia officers of diatinetipn 
%ho have aided in the good cause : of the ciTil service—Mr F C. Smith, Mr. Martin 
Mr. George Stockrreil, Mr. Charles Fraser, the Hon. Mr. Wellesley, the Hon. Mr. 
Shore, tho Hon. Mr CavencLsh, Mr. George Clerk, Mr. L. Wilkinson, Hr. Box t 
Msjors-Qeneral, Cnbbon and Fraser; Colonels, Low, Stewart, Alves, Spiers 
Caulfield, Sutherland, and Wade, Major Wilkinson , and among the foremost 
Major Bothwiok and Captain Baton. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


SASALTIC CAFPIN08 OF THB SAITOSTONE HILLS OF CENTRAL INDIA—SOS- 

TENSION BRIDOB—PBOSPEOXB OB THB HBRBDDDA VALLEY—DBIBICA- 

TION OT A KOSTAL. 

On the 29th we came on to Puthureea, a considerable little 
town thirty miles from Saugor, supported almost entirely by a 
few farmers, small agricultural capitalists, and the establishment 
of a native collector. On leaving Puthureea, we ascend gradually 
along the side of the basaltic hills on our ieft, to the south, for 
three miles, to a point whence we see before us this plane of fiat 
basaltic cappings extending as far as the eye can reach to the 
west, south, and north, with frequent breaks, but still preserving 
one uniform level. On the top of these tables are here and there 
little conical elevations of laterite, or indurated iron clay. The 
cappings everywhere repose immediately upon the sand-stone of 
the Vindhya range; but they have occasional beds of limestone 
formed apparently by springs rising from their sides, and strongly 
impregnated with carbonic acid gas. For the most part this is 
mere travertine; but in some places they get good lime from the 
beds for building. 

On the 1st of December we came to the pretty village of 
Sunodah, near the suspension bridge built over the river Beeose 
by Colonel Presgrave while be was assay master of the Saugor 
mint. I was present at laying the foundation-stone of this bridge 
in December, 1827. Mr. Maddock was the governor-generars 
represeqtatire in these territories, and the work was undertaken 
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more with a view to show what coaid be done out of their o\m 
resources under minds capable of developing them, than to supply 
any pressing or urgent want. The work was completed in June, 
1830 ; and 1 have several times seen upon the bridge as many ns 
it could hold of a regiment of infantry while it moved over; end 
at other times, as many of a corps of cavalry, and often several 
elephants at once. The bridge is between the point of suspensioa 
two bundled feet; and the clear portion of the platform measures 
one hundred and ninety feet bv eleven and a half. The whole 
cost of the work amounted to about fifty thousand rupees ; and 
under a less able and careful person than Colonel Presgrava 
would have cost perhaps double the amount. This work has been 
declared hy a very competent judge to be equal to any structure 
of the same kind m Europe; and is eminently calculated to show 
what genius and perseverance can produce out of the resources 
of a country even in the rudest state of indnstry and the arts. 

The river Nerbudda neither is nor ever oan, I fear, bo made 
navigable; and the p'‘oduce of its valley would require to find 
its wa; to distant markets over the Vmdbya range of hills to the 
north, >r the Sathpore to the south. If the produce of the soil, 
mines, and indiistiy of the valley cannot be transported to distant 
market s, the government cannot possibly find in it any available 
net snifplus revenue in money, for it has no mines of the preclons 
metals^ and the precious metals can flow in only in exchange 
for the produce of the land and the industry of the valley that 
flows ont. If the government wishes to draw a net surplus 
revenue from the valley or from the districts that border upon it, 
that is, a revenue beyond its expenditure in support of the local 
public establishments, it must either diaw it in produce, or loc 
what can be got for that produce in distant markets. Hitherto 
^ittle beyond the rude produce of the soil has been able to find 
its way into distant markets from the valley of the Ncrbildda ; 
yet this valley abounds in iron mines; and its soil, where unex- 
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lilrtulAd by cropping, i« of thn ricbest qualifey.* It is not thett 
tqor much to hope, th^t in time the iron of the mines will be 
trOrked into machinery for manufactures; and that multitudes, 
aided by this machinery, and subsisted'on the rude agricultural 
produce, which now Sows out, will invest the value of their labour 
in manufactured commodities adapted to the demand of foreign 
markets, and better able from their superior value compaied 
with their bulk, to pay the cost of transport by land. Then, 
and not till then, can vve eapect to see these territories pay a 
coDsiderable net surplus revenue to government, and abound in 
a middle class of merchants, manufacturers, and agricultural 
capitalists. 

At Sunodah there is a very beautiful little fortress orjcastle 
now unoccupied, though still entire. It was built by an ofiBcer of 
the Rajah Chutter Saul, of Bundelcund, about one hundred and 
twenty years ago. Ho had a grant on the tenure of military 
service^of twelve villages situated round this place; and a man 
who could build such a castle to defend the surrounding country 
from the inroads of freebooters, and to secure himself and his 
troops from any sudden impulse of the people's resentment, was 
as likely to acquire an increase of territorial possession in these 
parts, as ho would have been in Europe during the middle ages. 
The SOB of this ehief, by name Bae Sing, was, soon after the 
castle had been completed, killed in an attack npon a town near 
Chitterkote ; and haring in the estimation of the people beeome ef 
ffod, be had a temple and a tomb 'raised to him close fq our 
encapipmeqt. I asked the people bow be bad become a pod; and 


* Tha (oil of tho vdl^ of tba Ifarbadda, and that of the ITerbodda aod 
Saugoi territorial geceralljr, is formad for ths most part of the detritus of trap 
tooka th.t evei^wbere ourered tba eand-Btona of tke Yindbya and Sstbpors 
'.-Migea nvbicb rnu throngb threa tarritonaa. This basaltic detritus forms wbat % 
0 'led ths black sefion soil by the English, for what teasoh I know 
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■WM told, that some one wlio had been lonjf so'ffering froiq at 
quartan ague went to the tomb one night, and promised Rae Sing, 
whose ashas lay under it, that if he could contrive to cure bU 
ague for him, he would, during the rest of his life, make ofierlngs 
to bis shrine. After that he had never another att-ick, and was 
▼®ry punctual in his offerings. Others followed his example and 
with like success, till Rae Sing was recognized among them univer¬ 
sally as a god, and a temple raised to his name ! This is the way 
that gods were made all over the world at one time, and are still 
made all over India. Happy had it been for mankind if thoN 
only who were supposed to do good had beeu deified ! 

On the 2nd we came on to the village of Kojnnpore, 
(leaving the town and cantonments of Saugor to our left,) 
distance of some fourteen miles. The road for a gi eat part of the 
way lies over the bare back of the sandstone strata, the covering 
of basalt having been washed off. The hills, however, are every¬ 
where, at this distance from the city and cantonments of Saugor, 
nicely wooded ; and being constantly intersected by pretty little 
valleys, the country we came over was pictuiesque and beautiful. 
The soil if all these valleys is rich from the detritus of the basalt 
that fornfi or caps the hills; but it is now in a bad state of culti¬ 
vation, partly from several successive seasons of great calamity, 
under wlfich the people have been suffering, and partly from over- 
assessmeRt; and this posture of affairs is continued by that loss 
of energy, industry, and character, among the farmers and cul¬ 
tivators, which must everywhere result from these two evils In 
India, where the people hare learnt so well how to gorerinr them¬ 
selves fiom the want of settled government, gqod or bad govern¬ 
ment really depends almost altogether upon good or bad settle- 
rnents qf tJte land revenue. Where the government demand is 
imposed with moderation, and enforced with justice, there will 
the people be generally found happy and contented; and disposed 
fp pel form their duties to each other and to' the state, «me^t 
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tliej have the niisfortnne to aaffer from drought, blight, 
and other calamities of season. 

I hare mentioned that the basalt in the Satigor district re¬ 
poses for the most part immediately upon the sandstone of the 
Yindhya range: and it must have been deposited on tiie sand 
while the latter was yet at the bottom of the ocean, though this 
range is now, I believe, nowhere less than frona fifteen hundred 
to two thousand feet above the level of the sea. The marks of 
the ripple of the sea may he observed in some places where the 
basalt has been recently washed off, beautifully defined, as if 
formed only yesterday; and there is no other substance to he 
seen between the two rocks. The texture of the sandstone at the 
snrface, whore it comes in contact with the basalt, has in some 
places been altered by it; but in others it seems to have been as 
little changed as the habitations of the people who were suffoca¬ 
ted by the ashes of Vesuvius in the city of Pompeii. I am 
eatisfied, from long and careful examination, that .the greater 
part of this basalt, which covers the table land of central and 
southern India, must have been held for some time in suspension 
in the ocean or lake into which it was first thrown in the shape 
of ashes, and then gradually deposited. This alone can account 
for its freqnent appearance of stratification, for the gentle blend¬ 
ing of its particles with those of the sand nenr the surface of the 
latter; and above all, for those level steps, or tables, lying 
one above another horizontally in par.sllel lines on oue range, 
corresponding exactly with the same parallel lines one abovo 
attoth% on a range twenty or thirty miles across the valley. Mr. 
Scrope'B theory is^ I believe, that these are all mere fiowmgs, 
or coulees of lava, which, in their liquid state, filled hollows, but 
afterwards became of a harder texture as they dried and crystal¬ 
lised than the higher rophs around them; the consequence of 
which is that the latter have been decomposed and washed away 
fvhile the basalt has been left to foi m the highest eievations 
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My opiniua is, tbat these steps, or stair!), at one time formed the 
l)eds of the ocean, or of great lakes; and that the substance of 
-which they are composed was, for the most part, projected into 
the water, and there held in snspension till gradually deposited, 
There are, however, amidst these steps and beneath them, masses 
of more compact and crystalline basalt, that bear evident signs 
of having been Hows df lava.=*‘ 

Reasoning from analogy at Jubbulpore, where some of the 
basaltic cappings of the hills 'had evidently been thrown out of 
craters long after this surface had been raised above the waters, 
and become the habitation both of vegetable and animal life, I 
made the first discovery of fossil remains in the Nerbudda valley. 
I went first to a hill within sight of my house in 1828, and searched 
exactly between the plateau of basalt that covered it, and the 
stratum immediately below ; and there I found several small trees 
with roots, trunks, and branches, all entire, and beautifully petrified. 
They had been only recently uncovered by the washing away of a 
part of the basaltic plateau. I soon after found some fossil bones 
of animals. Going over to Sangor, in the end of 1830, and reason¬ 
ing then upon the same analogy, I searched for fossil remains 
along thi line of contact between the basalt and the surface upon 
which it lad been deposited ; and 1 found a grove of silicified palm 
trees wit iin a mile of the cantonments. These palm trees had 
grown u| on a calcareous deposit formed from springs rising out of 
the basaltic range of lulls to the south. The commissariat officer 
had cut a road through this grove, aud all the European officers of 

* Since writing the above, I have eeen Colonel S;k.f s'a notes on the forma* 
tions of BOathei-n India Review The facts there described, seem all to support 
myconolnsion; and his map wonld answer jnst as well for central as for southern 
India; for the banks of the Herbodda and Chnmbul, Sobnn and Mahtnuddee, 
as well as for those of the Banm and the Beema. Colonel Sykes does not, I 
believe, attempt to account for the etrati&catiou of the basalt; be merely 
describes it. 
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miiitaiy statioti bad been every day tiding tbrough it 
, without observing the geological treasure} audit was some time 
before I could convince them,that the stones wbich they had every 
day seen were really petrified palm trees. The roots and trunks 
were beautilully petfect. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


UtGEND oVina SAiraOB t.akb—fabalysis fbou bating thb obain on 

THE LATHTRUS BATITDB. 

The contonmenta of Saup^or ure about two miles from the cit^ 
and occnpied by three regiments of native infantry, one of local 
horse, and a company of European artillery. The city occupies two 
aides of one of the most beautiful lakes in India, formed by a wall 
which unites two sand-stone hills on the north side. The fort and 
part of the town stands upon this wall, which, according to tradition, 
was built by a wealthy merchant of the Brinjara caste. After he had 
finished it, the bed of the lake still remained dry; and he was told, 
in a dreata, or by a priest, that it would continue so till he should 
consent to sacrifice his own daughter, then a girl, and the young 
lad to whom she bad been affianced, to the tutelary god of the 
place. Be accordingly built a little shrine in the centre of the 
valley, which was to become the bed of the lake, put the two 
children in, and built up the doorway. He bad no sooner done so 
than the whole of the valley became filled with water, and the old 
merchant, the priest, the masons, and spectators, made their escape 
with much difficulty. From that time the lake has been inexhaus¬ 
tible ; bat no living soul of the Brinjara caste has ever since been 
known to drink of its waters I Certainly all of that caste at pre¬ 
sent religiously avoid drinking the water of the lake; and the old 
peopde of the city say, that they have always done so since they 
can remember; and that they used to hear from their parents that 
they had always dene so. In nothing docs the founder of tb^ 
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t!^rUtian religion appear more amiable than in liia- injunctioi^ 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them not.” In 
noUiing do the Hindoo deities appear more horrible than in the 
delight they are supposed to take in their saciifice—it is every¬ 
where the helpless, the female, and the infant, that they seek to 
devonr—and so it was among the Phoenicians and their Carthagi- 
nian colonies. Human sacrifices were certainly offered in tlie 
city of Saugor during the whole of the Murhutta government np 
to the year 1800, when they were put a stop to by the local gover¬ 
nor, Apa Sahib, a very humane man ; and I once beard a very 
learned Brahman piiest say, that he thouerht the decline of his 
family and government arose fiom this innovat'on “ There is,” 
said he, *‘no sin in not offeriijg human s.\crificcs to the gods wheie 
none have been offered , hut w here the gods have been accastoined 
to them, they are very naturally annoyed when the rite is abolished, 
and visit the place and people with all Linds of calamities.” Ha 
did not seem to think, that there was anything singular in this 
inode of reasoning, and peihaps three Brahman priests out of 
four H oulJ have reasoned in tho same manner I 

In descending into the valley of the Neibudda over the 
Vindhya range of bills fioin Bhopanl, one maj see by the side of 
the road, upon a spur of the hill, a singular pillar of sand-scone 
rising in two spires, one tuimng above and rising over the other, 
to the height of from tw enty to thirty feet. On a spur of a hill 
half a mile distant, is another sand-stone pillar not quite so high. 
The tradition is, that the smallei pillar was the affi meed bride of 
the taller one, who was a 30 uth of a fauuij’ of gioat eminence in 
these parts. Coming wirh his uncle to pay his fiist visit to his 
bride, in the procession they call ihe Buraut, ho giew more and 
moTo impatient as he approached nearer and nearer, and she shared 
the feeling. At last, unable to restrain himself, he jumped upon 
his uncle’s shoulder, and looked with all his might towards the 
spot where his bride was said to b© seated. Unhappily she felt ao 
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l«i$3 InsfaKent than ha did, and raising “ the fnkged curthins ot 
her eye/’ as he raised his, they saw each other at the same mo¬ 
ment. In that moment the bride, bridegroom, and andle were atl 
converted into stone pillars ; and there they stand to thie day & 
monument, in the estimation of the people, to warn man and 
womankind against too strong an inclination to iiidnlg* curio^i^!' 
It is a singular fact, that in one of the most cxtensivo tribes of the 
Gond popuhition of central India, to which this conplo is said to 
1 nve belonged, the hrido alnays goes to the bridegroom in the 
procession of the Burout, to prevent a recurrence of this calamity ! 
It is the bridegroom who goes to the bride among every other class 
of the people of India, as well Mahomedans as Himioos. Whether 
the usage grew out of the tradition, or the tradition out of the 
usage, is a question that will admit of much being said on both 
sides. I o\u only vouch for tho existence of both. I have seen 
the pillars, lieaid tlio tradition fiom the people, and ascertained the 
nsage ; as in the case of that of the Saugor lake. 

The Mah ideo fcj md-stone hills, which in the Sathpore range, 
oretiook jbhe Neibudda to the south, liso to between four and 
five thoumnd feet above the level of the soi; and in one of tha 
highest pjirts a fair w'as formerly, and is, perhaps, still held for 
the enjoyjnent of those who assemble to witness the self-devo¬ 
tion of si few you.ig men, who offoi themselves as a sacrifice, to 
fulfil the Vows of their mothers! When a woman is without 
children she makes votive ofifoiings to all the gods wh* can, she 
thinks, assist her; .and promises of still gieater in case they 
should grant what she wants. Smaller promises being found of 
no avail, she at last promises her first-born, if a male, to th^ 
god of destruction, Mabadeo. If she gets a son she conceals from 
him her vows till he has attained the age of paboity i ahe theik 
commnnioates It to him, and enjoins him to fulfil it. He believes 
it to be his paramount duty to obey his mother’s call ; and frpm 
that moment he considors himself as devoted to the gocU With? 
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cnit breathing to any living son! a ajllable of what shg has told 
Itim, he puts on the habit of a pilgrim or religions mendicant- 
visits all the celebrated temples dedicated to this god in different 
parts of India; and at the annual fair on the Mahadeo hills, 
throws himself from a perpendicular beight of four or five hun¬ 
dred feet, and is dashed to pieces upon the rocks below 1 If the 
youth does not feel himself quite prepared for tho sacrifice on 
the first visit, he spends another year in pilgrimages, and returns 
to fulfil his mother’s vow at the next fair. Some have, I believe 
been known to postpone the sacrifice to a third fair; but the 
interval is always spent in painful pilgrimages to the celebrated 
temples of the god. When Sir R. Jenkins was the Governor- 
General's representative at the court of Nagpore, great efforts 
were made by him, and all the European of^cers under him, to 
put a stop to these horrors by doing away with the fair; and 
their efforts were assisted by the cholera morbus, which broke out 
among the multitude one season while they were so employed, 
and carried off the greater part of them. This seasonable visita¬ 
tion was, 1 believe, considered as an intimation on the part of the 
god, that the people ought to have been more attentive to the 
wishes of the white men, for it so happens, that Mahadeo is the 
only one of the Hindoo gods who is represented with a white 
face. He figures among the dramatis personae of the great pan¬ 
tomime of the Raraleela, or fight for the recovery of Seeta from 
the demon king of Ceylon; and is the only one with a white 
face. I know not whether the fair has ever been revived, bat 
think not. 

In 1829 the wheat and other spring crops iu this and the 
surrounding villages were destroyed by a severe hail-storm j in 
1830 they were deficient from the want of seasonable rains; and 
in 1831 they were destroyed by blight During these three years 
the teoree, or what in other parts of India is called kesarree, (the 
latbyrns sativus of boluuists), a kind of wild vetch, which, thongh 
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not sown of itself, is left carolesslj to grow among the wheat aqd 
other grain, and given in the green and drj state to cattle, 
remained uninjured, and thrived with great luxuriance. In 1S31 
they reaped a rich crop of it from the blighted wlieat fields ; and 
Babaisted upon its giain daring that and the following years, 
giving the stalks and leaves only to their cattla In 1833 tlie 
sad effects of this food began to manifest themselves. The 
younger part of the population of this and the surrounding 
villages, from the age of thiity downwards, began to be deprived 
of the use of their limbs below the waist by paralytic strokes, in 
all cases sudden, but in some more severe than in others. About 
half the youth of this village of both sexes became affected during 
the years 1833 and 1334 ; and many of them have lost the use 
of their lower limbs entirely, and are unable to move. The youth 
of the surrounding villages, in which the teoree from the same 
causes farmed the chief article of food duiing the years 1831 and 
1832, have suffered in an equal degree. Since the year 1834 no 
new case has occurred ; but no person once attacked had been 
found tqj recover the use of the limbs affected ; aud my tent was 
snrrounied by great numbers of tho youth in different stages of 
the disease, imploring my advice and a.sBistaace under this dread¬ 
ful visitation. Some of them were very fine-looking young men 
of good ^aste and respectable families; and all stated, that their 
pains and infirmities were confined entirely to the parts below the 
waist. They described the attack as coming on suddenly, often 
.while the person was asleep, and without any warning symptoms 
whatever ; and stated, that a greater portion of the young men 
were attacked than of the yoaug women. It is the prevailing 
opinion of the natives throughout the country, that both horses 
and bullocks, which have been much fed upon teoree, are liable 
to lose the use of their limbs; but if the poisonous qualitiea 
abound more in the grain than in the stalk or the leaves, nian> 
who eats nothing but the grain, must be more liable to suffer 
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.ftoifi tbc use of this food thau beasts, which eat it merely as they 
^t grass or hay. 

I sent the son of the head man of the vjiage and another, 
who were among the young people least aificted, into Saiigor 
with a letter to my friend I)r. Foley, with a request that li» 
would try what he could do for them ; and if he had any fair 
prospect of being able to restore these people to the use of their 
limbs, that measures might be adipted through the civil authori¬ 
ties to provide them with accommodation and the means of 
Bubsistence, either by private subscription or by application to 
government. The civil nnthoiities, however, could find neither 
accommodation nor funds to maintain these people while under 
Dr.'Foley’s care; and several seasons of calamity had deprived 
them of the means of maintaining themselves at a distance fioin 
their families. Nor is a medical man in India provided with the 
means found most effectual in removing such alfections, such as 
baths, galvanic batteries, &c. &e . It is lamentable to think Imw 
very little wo have as yet done for the country in the healing arf, 
that art which above all others a benevolent and enlightened 
government sho#ild encourage among the people of India. 

All we have as yet d me has been to provide me lictil atten¬ 
dants for our European ofEcers, regiments, and jails. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the people of India are without 
medical advice ; for there is not a town or considerable village 
in India without its raodical practitioners, tho Hindoos following 
the Egyptian, (Misreeance,) and the Mussulmans the Grecian 
(Yoonanee) practice. The fiist prescribe liitle physic and much 
fasting; and the second follow the good old rules of Hippo¬ 
crates, Galen, and Avicenna, with which they are tolera¬ 
bly well acquainted. As far as the office of physician goes, 
the natives of India of all classes, high and low, have much more 
confidence in their own practitioners than in ours—whom they 
consider too reckless, and better adapted to treat diseases in a 
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cold than a hot climate They cannot afford to give the only 
fees which the Eurojjean jdiysicians would accept; and they see 
them, m their hospital piaetice, trust much to their native assist¬ 
ants, who are very few of them able to read any book, luitch less 
to study the profound doctrines of the great masters of the 
science of inedicine.* No native ventures to offer an ophiion 
upon this abstruse subject in any circle where be is not known 
to be profoundly read in eilhei Arabic or Sansciit loro; no 
would be ventuie to gue a prescription without fiist consulting, 
“spectacles on nose,” a book as largo as a cliurch bible. The 
educated class, as indeed all classes say, tint they do not want 
our physicians, but stand ranch in need of our surgeons. Here 
they feed that they are helpless, and w e are strong; and they 
Feck our aid whenever they see any chance of obtaining it as in 
the present case. Consideiing that evei’y Euiopean gfutlenian 
they meet is more or less a surgeon, or hoping to find Lira so, 
people who are afflicted, or have children afflicted, with any kind 
of malformation, or maloiganization, flock round them wherever 
they go, and implore their aid; but implore in vain, for when 
they do happen to fall in with a surgeon, ho is a mere passor bt', 
without jtbe means or the time to afford relief. In travelling 
over Injlin, there is nothing which distresses a benevolent 
man so much as the necessity he is daily under of telling poor 


• One of our tent-pitcbers one morning, after pitching our tent, asked the 
loan of a small extra one for the nee of Ins wife, who was about to be confined. 
'J'bo basket-maker’s wife of the vilbige near which we were encamped was called; 
aad the pool woman, before we bad finished our breakfast, gave birth to a 
daughter. The charge is half a rupee, or one shilling, fur a hoy, and a quarter 
or sixpence, for a girl The tent-pitcher garo her nmepecce, which the poor 
midwife thought very handsome The mother had come fourteen miles upon a 
loaded cart over rough roads the night before; and went the same distance wilh 
her child the night after, upon the same cart The first midwife in Burope 
could not have done her duty hctlci than this poor hasketmaker's -wife did hers. 
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purenta, who wjiJ^i aching hearts and tearfn! eyes approach him 
irith their saffaring children in their arms, that to reliero them 
requires time and means which are not at a traveller’s command, 
or a species of knowledge which he does not possess : it is bitter 
thus to dash to the ground the cap of hope which onr approach 
has raised to the Up of mother, father, and child ; but he consoles 
himself with the prospect, that at no distant period a benevolent 
and enlightened government will distribute over the land those 
from whom the afflicted will not seek relief in vain. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SUTTEB TOMBS—IKSAIiUBRlTT OF DBSKBTED FOBTBESSE8. 

On the 3rd we came to Behrole, where I had encamped with 
Lord William Beatinck on the last day of December, 1832, when, 
the quicksilver in the thermometer at sunrise, outside our tents, 
■was down to twenty-six degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
The village stands upon a gentle swelling hill of decomposed 
basalt, and is surrounded by hills of the same formation. The 
Dnssau river flows close under the village, and has two beautiful 
reaches, one above, the other below, separated by the dyke of 
basalt, over \vhich lies the ford of the river. There ore beautiful 
reaches of the kind m all the rivers in this part of India, and they 
are almost everywhere formed in the same manner. At Behrole 
there a -e a very unusual number of tombs built over the ashes of 
women who have burnt themselves with the remains of their 
hnsban Is. Upon each tomb stands erect a tablet of freestone, 
with tlie sun, the new moon, and a rose engraved upon it in bas- 
relief, in one field ;and the man and woman, hand in hand, in the 
other. On one stone of this kind I saw a third field below these 
two, with the figure of a horse in bas-relief, and I asked one of the 
gentlemen farmers, who was riding with me, what it meant. He 
told me, that he thought it indicated that the widow rode on 
horseback to bathe before she ascended the pile. I asked him 
whether he thought the measure, prohihitlug the piactice of burn¬ 
ing, good or bad ? 

“ It is,” said he, “in some respects good, and in others bad. 
Widows cannot marry among us, aud those who had no prospect 
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«£ a comfortable provision among their husband’s relations^ 
or‘who dreaded the possibility of going astray, and thereby 
sinking into contempt and misery, were enabled, in this way, 
to relieve their minds, and follow their husbands, under tbe full 
assurance of being happily united to them in the next world.” 

When I passed this place on horseback with Lord William, 
he asked me what these tombs were; for he had never seen any 
of the kind before. When I told him what they were, he said 
not a Word; but he must have felt a proud consciousness of the 
debt of gratitude which India owes to the statesman who had the 
courage to put a stop to this great evil, in epite of all the fearful 
obstacles which bigotry and prejudice opposed to tbe measure. 
The seven European functiouaries, in charge of the seven districts 
of the newly-acquired territories, were requested, during the 
administration of Lord Amherst, m 1826, to state whether the 
burning of widows could or should be prohibited ; and I believe 
every one of them declared, that it thould not! And yet when it 
was put a stop to only a few years after by Lord William, not a 
complaint or murmur was heard. The repHe.s to the Governor- 
general's inquiries were, I believe, throughout India, for the most 
part, opposed to the measure. 

On the 24th we came to Dharaonee, ten miles. The only- 
thing remarkable here is the magnificent fortress which is built 
upon a small projection of the Vindbya range, looking down on 
each side into two enormously deep glens, through which the two 
branches of the Dussan river descend over the table land into the 
plains of Bnndelcund. The rays of the sun seldom penetrate to 
the bottom of these glens, and things are, in consequence, grown 
there that could not be grown in parts more exposed. Every 
inch of the level ground in the bed of the streams below, seems 
to be cultivated with oire. This fortress is said to have cost more 
than a uiilliou of money ; and to have been only one of fifty-two 
great works, of which a former Uajah of Baudelcund, Bursing 
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Deo, laid the foundation in the same happy hour which had been 
pointed out to him bj his astrolosera. The works form an acuta 
triangle, with the base towards the table land, and the two sides 
hanging perpendicularly over the glens ; while the apex points to 
the coarse of the streams as they again unite, and pass out through 
a deep chasm into the plains of Bundelcund. 

The fortress is now entirely deserted, and the town, which 
the garrison supported, is occupied by only a small police guard, 
stationed here to see that robbers do not take up their abode 
among the rnlns. There is no fear of this. All old deserted 
fortresses In India become filled by a dense stratnm of carbonic 
acid gas, which is found so inimic il to animal life, that those w'ho 
attempt to occupy them become ill, and sooner or later almost all 
die of the consec|uence8. This gas being specifically much heavier 
than common air, descends into the bottom of such unoccupied 
fortresses, and remains stagnant like water in old reservoirs. The 
current of pure air continually passes over, without being able to 
carry off the mass of stagnant air below ; and the only way to 
render such places habitable is, to make large openings iu the 
walls on all sides, from the top to the bottom, so that the foul air 
may be jdrireu out by the current of pure atmospheric fluid, 
which ajin then be continually rushiog in. When these fortresses 
are thickly peopled, the oouticual motion within tends, I think, 
to mix up this gas with the air above ; while the numerous fires 
lighted within, by rarifying that below, tend to draw down a 
legular supply of the atmospheric air from above for the benefit 
of the inhabitants. When natives enter upon the occupation of 
an old fortress of this kind, that has remained long nnoccupied, 
they always make a solemn religions ceremony of it; and having 
fed the priests, the troops, and a crowd of followers, all rush in at 
once with beat of drums, and as much noise as they can make. 
By this rush, and the fires that follow, the bad air is perhaps 
driven off; and never suffered to collect again while the fortress 
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remains fully occupied. Whatever may be the cause, the fact is 
certain, thcit these fortresses become deadly places of abode tov 
small detachments of troops, or small parties of any kind. They 
all get ill, and few recover from the diseases they contract in 
them. 

From the year 1817, when we first took possession of the 
Sangor and Nerbudda territories, almost all the detachments of 
troops we required to keep at a distance from the head-quarters 
of their regiments, were posted in these old deserted fortifications. 
Our collections of revenue w ere deposited in them; and m spme 
cases they were converted into jails for the accommodation of our 
prisoners. Of the soldiers so lodged, I do not believe that one m 
four ever came out well; and of those who came out ill, I do not 
believe that one in four survived ^ve years. They were all 
abandoned ops after the other; but it is painful to think how 
many hundreds, I may say thousands, of our brave soldiers were 
sacrificed, before this resolution was taken. 1 haye known the 
whole of the snrvivors of strong detachments that went in, in 
robust health, (:hree months before, brought away mere skeletons, 
and in a hopeless and dying state. All were sent to their homes 
on medical certificate, but they almost all died there, or in the 
course pf their journey. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


QASALTIO CAPFIXOS—^INTBBVieTT T'lTH A HATIVB CHIBF—A SINGaLAIt 
CHABACTER. 

On the 3rd, we came to the village of Sowree. Sooq after 
leaving Dhamonee, we descended the northern face of tlie Vindhj'a 
range into the plains of Bundelcnnd. The face of this range 
overlooking the valley of the Nerbudda to the south, is, as I have 
before stated, a series of mural precipices, like so man^ rounded 
bastions, the slight dip of the strata being to the north. The 
portheru face towards Bundelcnnd, on the contrary, here descends 
gradually, as the strata dips slightly towards the north ; and we 
pass dowij gently over their back. The strata have, however, 
been a goi)d deal broken, and the road was so rugged, that two 
of our carts broke down in descending. From the descent over 
the northern face of the table-land into Bundelcund, to the 
descent over the southern face into the valley of the Nerbudda, 
must be a distance of one hundred miles directly north and south. 
The descent over the northern face is not everywhere *o gradual ; 
on the contrary, there are but few places where it is at all 
feasible; and some of the rivers of the table-laud, between 
dubbulpore aud Mirzapore, have a perpendicular fall of more than 
^our feet over these mural precipices of the northern 

fape of the Vindhya range. A man, if he has good nerve, may 
hang over the summits, and suspend in his hand a plummet that 
shall reach the bottom. 
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. % • 1'should niontion, ihftt this table-lasd is tinly iotersected hy^ 
jrsngas, but everywhere studded with isolated hills rising suddenly 
oui of basins or Talleys. These ranges and isolated hills are all of 
the same sandstone formation, and capped with basalt, more or 
less amygdaloidal. The v^leys and basins have often a substratam 
of very compact basalt, which mnst evidently have flowed into 
them after these islands were formed. The question is, how were, 
these valleys and b isins scooped out ? “ Tim»~~iime—tim«!" 

says Mr. Scrope: “ grant me only time, and X can account for 
everything! ” I think, however, that I am right In considering 
the basaltic cappings of these ranges and isolated hills to have 
once formed parts of continued flat beds of great lakes. Tim flat 
parallel planes of these cappings, coi responding with each other,’ 
however distantly separated the hills they cover may be, would 
seem to indicate, that they could not all have been Subject to the 
convulsions of nature, by which the whole substrata were upheaved 
above the ocean,, 1 am disposed to think, that such islands and 
ranges of the shndstone were forme(i before tbo deposit of the basalt, 
and that the form of the surfacO.is now returning to what it then 
was, by the gradual decomposition and wearing away of the latter 
rock: much, however, may be said on both sides of this, as of 
every other question. After descending from the sandstone of 
the Yindfaya range into Bundelound, we pass over basdt and 
basaltic soil, reposing immediately upon syenitic granite, wish 
here and there beds and veins of pure feldspar, hornblende, and 
qnartz. *' 

Tukut Sing, the younger brother of Urjun Sing, the Rajah 
of Shahgurh, eame out several miles to meet me on his elephant. 
Finding me on horseback, he got off from his elephant, and 
mounted his horse, and we rode on till we met the rajah himself,* 
about a mile from our tents. He was on horseback, with a 
largo-and spleDdidly-d|e8sed train of followers, all mounted on 
' fine sleek horses, bred in the rajah’s own stables. He waa 
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nioanted on a snow-white steed of his breeding ( and I have, 
rarely seen a finer animal) and dressed in a light suit of 
silver brocade, made to represent the scales of steel armour, 
snrinounted b; a gold turban. Tnkut Sing was more plainly 
dressedj but is a ranch finer and more intelligent looking mao. 
Having escorted ns to onr tents, they took their leave, and 
returned to their own, which were pitched on a rising ground on 
the other side of a small stream, half a mile distant. Tukut 
Sing resides here in a very pretty fortified castle, on an eminence. 
It is a sqtt.'ire building with a round bastion at each corner, and 
one on each face, rising into towers above the walls. 

A Httle after mid-day the rajah and his Irother came to pay 
us a visit) and about four o^clock 1 went to return it, accom* 
panied by Lieutenant Thomas. As usual he had anantch (dance) 
upon carpets, spread upon the sward under awnings, in front of 
the pavilion, in which wo were rereivetl. While the women were 
dancing and singing, a very fine panther was bnanght in to he 
shown to uf. He had been canglit, full grown, two years before; 
and in the nands of a skilfhl man was fit for the chase in six 
months, ft was a very beautiful animal, but for the sake of the 
sport kept wretchedly thin. He seemed especially indiffeient to 
the crowd md the music, hut could not bear to see the woman 
whirling ahlnit in the dance with her red mantle floating in thei 
breeze; ar^ whenever his head was turned towards her be 
cropped his ears. She at last, in play, swept close by him, 
and with ojien mouth, ho attempted to spring upon her, hut was 
pulled back by the keeper. She gave a shriek, and jnearly fell 
upon her back in fright. The rajah is a man of no parts or 
character; and his expenditure being beyond bis income, he ia 
killing his goose for the sake of her eggs—that is, he is mining 
all the farmers and cultivators of his large estate by exactions; 
and thereby throwing immense tracts of fine,laiid out of tillage. 
He was the heir to the fortress and - territory of Gurha Kotali, 
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%earSsng«r, which wAs taken hy jScinJheea^s Army, under the 
Command of Jean Baptiste Felosejnst before onrdoriquest in 1817. 
1 was tlien with my regiment, which was commanded by Colonel, 
afterwards Mnjor«geheral a very singular character. When 
our surgeon, Dr. F—, received the newspaper announcing the 
capture of Gurhakotah, iq Central India, by Jean Baptiete, an 
officer of the corps Was with him, who Called on the colonel on his 
way home, and mentioned this as a bit of news. As soon as this 
officer bhd left him, the coloUel wrote off a note to the doctor—“My 
dear Doctor,—I uaderstand that that fellow, John the Baptitt, has 
got into Scindheea’s service, and now commands an army—do send 
mo the newspapers I” These were certainly the word of his note '> 
and at the only time t ever heard him speak on the subject of 
religion, he discomfited bis adversary in an argument at the mess, 
by, “ \^by, sir, you do not suppose that 1 believe iu those fellows, 
Luther, Calvin, and John the Baptist, do you ?” 

Nothing could stand this argument. All the party hurst in¬ 
to a laugh, which the old gentlemau took for an unequivocal re¬ 
cognition of his victory ; and his adversary Was silenced. He w-as 
an old man when I first became acquainted with him. 1 put in¬ 
to his hands, when in camp, Miss Edgeworth’s novels, in the hops 
of being able to induce him to read by degrees ; and 1 have frequ¬ 
ently seen the tears stealing down over his furrowed cheeks, as 
he sat pondei ing over her pages in tlie corner of his tent. A 
braver soldier never lived than old 6.; and he distinguished 
himself greatly in the command of his regiment, under 
Lord Lake, at the battle of Laswaree and seige of Bburtpore. It 
was impossible ever to persuade him, that the characters and inci¬ 
dents of these novels were the mere creation of fancy—he felt 
thqm to be true—he wished them to be true, and he would have 
them to be true. We were not very anxious to undeceive him, as 
the illusion gave did him good. Bolingbroke 

8ays,‘aft6r.aQ aucieotniwaor, “History is philosophy teaching 
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by Axample.” With eqnal truth may wa say, that fiqticn, lika 
that of Maria Edgeworth, is philosophy teaching by emotion. It 
certainly'taught old G. to be a better man, to leave undone much 
of the little evil he had been in the habit of doing, and to do much 
of the good he had been accustomed to leave undone ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

BIBOS NESTS—SPORTS OF BOYHOOD 

On the 6th ne cime to Semdpore, ten miles, over an uii Inh- 
ting country, with a 6ne soil of decomposed bisalt leposing n|on 
syenite, with >eina of feldspar and quail/ Cultivition pait 
and Tory bad, »nd ])opulTtioa extremely scinty We passed 
close to a ullage, in which the children were all at plav while 
upon the bushes ovei their heads were suspended m immense 
number of the beautiful nests of the sagacious Bava bird oi lu 
dian y«dlowhammer, all within reach of a grown up boy and one 
so near tj^e road that a grown up man might actually look into it 
as he passed along, Tud could hardly help shaking it It cannot 
fail to strike an Eu-opean as singular to see so many buds nests, 
situated close to a village, remain unmolested within reach of 
so many boisterous children, with their little proprietors and 
families fluttering and chirping among them with as great a 
feeling of security and gaiety of heart as the children themselves 
enjoy In any part ot Europe not a nest of such a colony could 
ha e lived an hour within reach of such a population for the 
Ilaja bird has no peculiar re«p(ct pnid to it by the people here 
111 e the wren >tSMuM^«dbre<^t in England No boy in India 
I as tliB^eligb^tBiih^wwn^fholest birds in their nests , it enters 
not in^tbeff they have no feeling of pride or 

ifferent—to discover birds nests 
18 on# of vfhich a boy exercises his powers, and 

d>sp;^^6j|^^^:efj(Srtr-«^-U{on his skill in flndiug them he is 
willing supeiior sagacitv and enteipri-'C' 
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Ills trophies are his string of eggs; and the eggs most piixed 
among them are those of the nests that are discovered with most 
difficulty, and attained with most danger. The same feeling o 
desire to display their skill and enterprise in search after birds’ 
nests in early life, renders the youth of England the enemy almost 
of the whole animal creation throughout their after career. The 
hoy prides himself on his dexterity in throwing a stone ora stick ; 
and he practises on almost every animal that comes in his way, 
till he never sees one without the desire to knock it down, or at 
least to hit it; and, if it is lawful to do so, he feels it to be a most 
serious misfortune not to have a stone within his reach at the time. 
As he grows up he prides himself upon his dexterity in shooting, 
and he never sees a member of the feathered tuba within shot 
without a desire to shoot it, or without regretting that he has not 
a gun in his hand to shoot it. That he is not entirely destitute 
of sympathy, however, with the animals be maims for h)S' amuse- 
ment,/is sufficiently manifest from bis anxiety to put tt^pm out of 
pain the.moment he gets them. 

A*fnend of mine, now no more. Captain jledwin, was ohce 
looking with me at a bcautifnl Ian Iscapa painting, through a glass. 
At last he put aside the glass, saying, “ You may say what yoii 
like, S-, blit the best landscape 1 know is a fine black par¬ 

tridge tailing before my Joe Manton.” 

The following lines of Walter Scott, in his Rokeby, have 
always struck me as very beautiful; 


“ As yet tho cnnieions pride of 
Had steel’d him in his treaolwr 
A powerful spriog of foroe 
That hath eaoK gentler Ai oijfii 


And reigned in many a j 

Fiom his that platis 

To hu that wastee the ^ » 

Among the people of India it- ja*Jo 
not learn to exercise their powers eithSrand 
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robbing the nests of birds, or ii) kaopking them dpwn ^ith ptpapis 
and staves j and as they grow up they hardly ever think of 
hunting or shooting for mere amasen^ent It is vrith them a 
matter of biuiness; the animal they cannot eat they seldom 
think of molesting. 

Soiqe officers wore one day pursuing a jackal, with a pack 
of dogs, through my grounds. The animal passed close to one of 
my guard, who cat him in two with his sword, ■ and held up the 
reeking blade in triumph to the indignant cavalcade ; who, when 
^hey came np, whore ready to eat him alive. 

What have I done,” said the poor man, “ to ofiend yon ? 

'^Ifave you not killed the jackal ? shouted the whipper-in* 
in a fury. 

Of course I have ; but were you not all trying to kill him ? ’» 
Replied the poor man. He thought their only object had been to 
kiU the jackal, as they would have killed a serpent, merely 
|weEo«e he was a niisohievous and noisy beast. 

The European traveller in India is often in doubt whether 
the |)eaeocks, partridges, and docks, which he finds round popu¬ 
lous villages, are tanje or wild, till he asks some of the villagers 
themsehes, so assured of safety do these creatures become, and so 
willing to take advantage of it for the food they find in the 
nnbarbs. Tuey very soon find tbe difference, however, between 
the white-faced visitor, and tbe dark-faced inhabitants. There is 
a fine date tree over-hanging a kind of school at the end of one of 
the streets in the town of Jubbulpore, quite covered ’lyith the 
nests of the bir^s ; and they are seen every day and all day 
flattering ^d.'ebirping about them in scores, while Aha^^y^ 
childreq at t;heir All the street below tflmo^ within arm’s 
lei|;th.'6f them. I h^e often thoag^.$iat such a trek''^|i^|Secl 
at the door of a |ohool in l^g^nd, wm^a gr^1^reVo&^mn 

in the narly habits and prop'en^ti^^l^!^^ youth adncated ThMtt 
The En^ean tmv^er' is ofleB|timased'^^JsM the J^^eear do^ 
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squatted close in front of the trareller, during the rrhole time he 
is occupied in cooking and eating hia dinner, under a tree bj the 
road-side, assured that he shall have at least a part of the last 
cake thrown to him by the stranger, instead of a stick or a stone^ 
Xhe stranger regards him with complacency, as one that reposes 
a quiet confidence in his charitable disposition, and flings toward* 
^im the whole or part of his last cake, as if his meal had put him 
in the best possible humour with him and all the world. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


FESDINO PILOBias— llAIlKlAfaE OP A STO>fB WITH A SHBUB 

At Siodporo we encamped in a pietty little mango gro \0 
and here I bad a Msit from niy old fiiend Jankee Sdwuk, the 
Ingh piiest < {the great temple that j lojects into the S lugor Lake 
and IS called Bmdrabun He has two Aillagts leut free woith 
a thousanl rupees ajear collects somothii g moie thiougb his 
numerous disciples, who lyander ovei the oountr> and spends the 
arhole in feeding all the members of his fiaternity, (Byragies ) 
deroteos of Vishnoo as they oass his temple m their pilgrimages 
Every one who comes is considered entitle 1 to a good meal and 
a night s lodging and ho has to feed and lodge ibout one hun¬ 
dred a day He is a man of tery pleasing manners and gentle 
disposition and every body likes him He was on Ins return from 
the town of Ludora, w here he had been, at the invitation of the 
Bajah of Oicha, to assist at the celebiatiou of the inarri ige of 
Saligram with the loofsee, wl ich theie takes j lace every jear 
under the auspices, and it the expense of tne Raj ^who must 
be present Saligrains are rounded pebbles ^^ich cgipil^in the 
impression of ammonites and are washed doi.^Q V^o'^b^pl 
India by the rivers from the lime stone rocta^a Abese i^lls 
are imbedded in the mountain^ of the E^ratealah The Bpeetee 
valley containa an immense deposit of jE^ssk $nd 

bellamnites m lime stone rooks, now slstCen tlrou 

Sand feet above the level of bhe sea, thesB 

urc brought down the fiagmtnts, whicb 4 wh«n rounded m thei^ 
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course, tlie poor Hindoo Ukes for repiesentaiious of Vishnero, the 
preserving God of the Hindoo triad. The Suligram is the only’ 
btonc idol among the Hindoos that is tsserdiuUy sacred, and euti* 
tied to divine honours without the ceremonies of consecration ! It 
is everywhere held moat sacred. During the war against Hepaul, 
Captain B., who cotninanded a reconnoiti ing party from the 
division in which I served, one day brought back to camp some 
four or Bve of these Saligrams, which he had found at the hut of 
some priest within the enemy’s fionticr. Ho called for a large 
stone and hammer, and proceeded to examine them. The Hindoos 
ivere all in a dieadful state of consternation, and expected to see 
the earth open and swallow up the whole camp, while he sat 
calmly cracking their gods with hm hammer, as ho would have 
crac!>.ed so many walnuts I The Toolsee is a small sacred shrub 
(the asymum 8anctnm)w'hioh is a metamorphosis of Seeta, the wife 
of Ram, the seventh incarnation pf Vishnoo. 

This little pebble is every year married to tins little sh?’ub 
and the high priest told me, that on the piesent occasion the 
processioa consisted of eight elephants, twelve hundred camels, 
four tho isaud horses, all mounted and elegantly caparisoned, 
On the le iding elephant of this cortege, and the most sumptuously 
decorate!, w'as carried the pebble god, who was taken to pay his 
liridal \i lit (Barat) to the little shrub goddess ! All the cere-, 
monies of a regular mariiage are gone through ; and when com¬ 
pleted th| brnle and bridegroom are left to repose together in tho 
tempi* oCXudorxj.till the next season. “ Above a hundred thousand 
pe^le,”-'fl» present at the ceremony this 

4Ji*^:^^^1if^'|hvitation, and feasted iipon his bounty.” 
Tfie qW ® conversation upoir the characters 

of difTefenJt'llovei^mnts, and their efforts upon the people; and 
' would sooner or l.iter be always 

put ^b^'Uyir'huJ quoted this veise, which I took down 

' w tth nfy' pcns!U.^r. ''' 
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<< TooIim Qliitfeeb M Snfafe 
' Booree Qhureeb Kee haei 

Maree Khal Kee pboonkae 
Loha BhuMam bo jae! " 

** Ob, ftajab Tooiscie i oppress not tbd poor j for tbe gtoans 
of tbe wretched bring tetribution from Iieaven. The contemptibltl 
skit) (in the staith^fe bellows) in time melts away the hardest iron.” 

On leaving onr tents in the motniug, we found the ground all 
rdtnd white with hodr frost, as vb had found it for several morn¬ 
ings beiore j and a little candry-bird, one of tbe (wO which travel-* 
led in toy wife’s palankeen, having, by the carelessness of the ser 
vitnts, been put upon the top without any covering to the cage 
was killed by the cold, to her gr:iat affliction. Ail attempts to 
restore it to life by the warmth of her bosom were fruitless 

On tbe 7lh we came niUe miles to Bmuborce over a soil still 
bassdtio, though less rich, reposing Upon syenite, which frequently 
rises and protrndes its head above the surface, Which is partially 
Md badly oultivated, and scantily peopled. Tbe silent signs of 
bad government could not be more manifest} All tbe extensive 
plains, covered With dne long gross, which is lotting in the ground 
from want of domestic cattle or distant markets, Ifere, as in 
every other part of central India, tbe people have a great variety 
of good spontaneous, hut few cultivated, grasses. They undei- 
st^nd the character and qualities of these grasses extremely well. 
They find some thrive best in dry, and some in wet seasons; and 
that of inferior quality is ofteu prized most because it thrives best 
when other kinds cannot thrive at all, from an excess or a defi¬ 
ciency of rain. When cut green, they all make good hay, and have 
the common denomination of Saheea. The finest of these grasses 
are two,which are generally found growing spoutanjously together, 
and are often cultivated together—kele and^irusele; the third, 
purwaua ; fourth, bhowar or gooueear , fifth, seyua.'^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TE£. mcN-TIGERS. 

Ram Chund Kao, commonlj calied the Snreemunt, chief of 
Decree, here overtook me. Ha came out from San^or to visit 
me at Dhatnoree, and not reaching that place in time came On 
after me. He held Deoree tinder the Peshwa, as the Sangor 
chief held Sangor, for the payment of the public establishments 
kept up for the local admuiisiration. It yielded him about ten 
thousand pounds a year, and when we took possession of the coun¬ 
try he got an estate in the Sangor District, in rent-free tenure, 
estimated at fifteen hundred pounds a year. This is equal to 
about si'c thousand pounds a year in England. The tastes' of 
native jgenllemen lead them always to expend the greater part 
of theii incomes in the wages of trains of followers of all descrip¬ 
tions, { nd in horses, elephants, &c .; and labour and the suhsis- 
- tence i f labour are about four times cheaper in India than in 
Euglai d By the breaking up of public establishments, and conse¬ 
quent diminution of the local demand for agricultural produce, the 
value of land throughout all central India, after the termination 
of the Mahratta war in 1817, fell by degrees thirty per cent.; 
and among the rest that of rny poor friend the Surreemnnt. 
While I had the civil charge of the Sangor district, in 18.31, 1 
represented this case of hardship ; and government, in the spirit 
of liberality which has generally characterized their measures 
in this part of India, made up to him the difference between 
what he actually received and what they had intended to give 
him; and he has ever since felt grateful to me. He is a very 
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sm&lIinaD^ not more than five feet high; bat he-has thehaudsomvT’ 
X have almost ever seen ; and his manners are those of 
the inbst perfect native gentleman. He came to call upon roe 
after breakfast, and the conversation turned upon the number of 
people that had of latel)een killed by tigers between Saagor and 
Heoree; his ancient capital, which lies abont midway between 
Saugor and the Nerbudda river. One of his followers, who stood 
behind his chair, said, “ that when a tiger had killed one man he 
was safe, for the spirit of the man rode upon his head, and guided 
hiui from all danger. The spirit knew very well that the tiger 
would be watched for many days at the place where ha had 
committed the homicide, and always guided him off to some other 
more secure place, where he killed other men without any risk 
to himself. Ho did not exactly know why the spirit of the man 
should thus beftiond the beast that had killed him ; but,” added 
be, " there is a m,ischief inherent in spiiits ; and the better the 
man the more mischievons is his ghost, if means are not taken 
to put him to rest.” This is the popular and general belief 
throughout India; and it is supposed, that the only sure mode 
of destroying a tiger, who has killed many people is, to begin by 
making offerings to the spirits of bis victims, and thereby depriv¬ 
ing him of their valuable services!* The belief that men are 
turned iuto tigers by eating of a root is no less general through¬ 
out India. 

' The Sureemunt, on being asked by me what be thought of 
the matter, observed, “ there was no doubt much truth in what 
the man said; but ho was himsslf of opinion, that the tigers 


* Wh«u Agnppiua, in her rage with her eon Xero, threatens to take her 
eteiMKin, Britannicue, to the camp of the Iiegion, and t^re assert hie right fo 
the throne, she invokes the spirit of hie father, whom she had poisoned, and 
the manes of the Silani, whom ahe had murdered. “Simul intendere manns, 
aggerere probra • conseoratum Clatidiam, infernos Silanorom. manes inVoos're 
•t tot innta facmora”—^Tacitos, Kb xuL sec. W. 
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t^bich now infest the wood from Sangor to Deoree were of a 
djfferent kind—in fact, that they were neither more nor less than 
men turned into tigers—a thing which took place in the \^da 
of central India much more often than people were aware of. 
The only visible dififerenca between the two,” added the Suree>< 
munt, ‘ is that the metamorphosed tiger has no tail, while the 
bora, or ordinary tiger, has a very long one. In the jungle 
about Deoree,” coutinned be, “ there is a root which, if a man 
eat of, he is converted into a tiger on the spot; and if in this 
state he can eat of another, he becomes a man again—a melan> 
choly instance of the former of which,” said he, " occurred, 1 am 
told, in my own father’s family when I was an infant. Hit 
washerman, Eughoo, was, like all washermen, a great drunkard; 
and being seized with a violent desire to ascertain what a man 
felt in the state of a tiger, he went one day to the jungle and 
brought home two of these roots, and desired his wife to stand 
by with ono of them, and the instant she saw him assume the 
tiger’s shape, to thrust it into his month. She consented, the 
washernlan ate his root, and became instantly a tiger ; but hii 
wife was so terrified at the sight of her old husband in this shape, 
that sbolr.tn off with the antidote in her band. Poor old Rughoo 
took to the woods, and there ate a good many of his old friends 
from the neighbouring villages; but be was at last shot and 
recogniztd fiom the circumstance of his having no tail. You may 
be quite sure,” concluded Sureemunt, “ when you hear of a tiger 
without a tail, that it is some unfortunate man who has eaten of 
that root—and of all the tigers he will be found the most mis¬ 
chievous.” 

How my friend had satisfied himself of the truth of this 
story I know not, but he religiously believes it, and so do all his 
ottendants and mine ; and out of a population of thirty thousand 
people in the town of Saugor, not one would doubt the (tory of 
the washerman if he heard it. 
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* I was one day talking with my friend, the Bajah of Myhere/ 
QQ the road between Jubbulpore and Mirzapore, on the subject of 
the number of men who had been lately killed by tigers a^ tb© 
Kntra Pass on that road, and the best means of removing the 
danger. “ Nothing.” said the Bajah, “ could be more easy or 
more cheap than the destruction of these tigers, if they were of 
the ordinary sort; but the tigers that kill men by wbolesa'e, as 
these do, are, you may be sure, men themselves converted into 
tigers by the force of their science; and such auimals are of all 
fhe most unmanagcabls.” 

" And how is it, Rs^a Sahib, that these men convert them- 
selres into tigers ? ” 

“ Nothing” said he, “ is more easy than this to persons who 
have once acquired the science; but how they learn it, or what 
it is, we unlettered men know not. There was once a high 
priest, of a large temple, in this very valley of here, who was 
in the habit of getting himself converted into a tiger by the force 
of this science, which he had thoroughly acquired. He bad a 
nocklace, which one of his disciples used to throw over his neck 
the mornent the tiger's form became fully developed. He had 
however, long given np the practice, and all his old disciples had, 
gone off on their pilgrimages to distant shrines, when he was one 
day seized with a violent desire to take his old form of the tiger. 
He expressed the wish to one of his new disciples, and demanded 
whether he thought he might rely upon his courage to stand 
'by and put on the necklace. * Assuredly you may,' said the 
disciple; ‘ such is my faith in you, and in the God we serve, 
that I fear nothing! ’ The high priest upon this put the neck¬ 
lace into his hand with the requisite instrnctions, and forthwith 
liegan to ohange his form. The disciple stood trembling in eveiy 
limb, till he heard him give a roar that shook the whole edifice, 
when Be fell ffat upon his face, and dropped the necklace en the 
#eor. The tiger bounded- over him, and out at the door; and' 
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idfeated all the roads leading to the temple for many years after¬ 
wards.’' 

*5 Do you think, Itajah Sahib, that the old high priest is one 
of the tigers at the Kutra Pass 

“ No, 1 do not; but 1 think that they may be all men who 
have become imbued with a little too much of the high priest's 
aciVnce—when men once acquire this science they can’t help 
exercising it, though it be to their own ruin and that of others.” 

“ But, supposing them to be ordinary tigers, what is the 
simple plan you propose to put a stop to their depredations, 
Bajah Sahib P’ 

“ I propose,” said he, “ to have the spirits that guide them 
propitiated by proper prayers and oderings ; for the spirit of 
every man or woman who has been killed by a tiger rides upon 
his head, or runs before him, and tells him where to go to get 
prey, and te avoid danger. Get some of the Goods, or wild 
people from the jungles, who are well skilled in these matters— 
give them ten or twenty rupees, and bid them go and raise a 
small shrine, and there saciifioe to th^se spirits. The Goods 
will tell them that they shall, on this shrine, have regular wor¬ 
ship, an 1 good sacrifices of fowls, goats, and pigs, every year at 
least, if they will but relinquish their offices with the tigers and 
be qnie . If this is done, 1 pledge myself,” said the Rajah, 
“ that the tigers will soon get killed themselves, or cease from 
killing men. If they do not, you may be quite sure that they 
are not ordinary tigers, but meu turned into tigers, or that tba 
Goods have appropriated all yon gave them to their own use, 
instead of appl) ing it to conciliate the spirits of the unfortunate 
people I” . . J 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

BURirnrQ or DBOBSS BT X FKEBBOOTBK—A BUTTES. 

SuTtSBMUNT had been one of the few who escaped from the 
flames which consumed his capital of Dooree, in the month of 
April, 1813, and were supposed to have destroyed tbiity thousand 
souls. I asked him to tell me how this happened, and he referred 
me to his attendant, a learned old pundit, Ram Ohund, W’ho 
stood by his side, as he was himself, be said, then only five years 
of age, and could recollect nothing of it.” 

Murdan Sing,” said the pundit, the father of Rajah 
TJrjnn Sing, whom you saw at Seoree, was then our neighbour, 
reigning over Qnrha Kota pand he bad a worthless nephew, 
&lim Sing, who had collected together an army of flve thousand 
men, the hope of getting a little principality for himself m 
the general scramble for dominion, incident upon the rise of the 
Flndarees and Ameer Khan, and the destruction of all balance 
of power among the great sovereigns of central India. He camo 
to attack our capital, which was an emporium of considerable 
trade, and the seat of many useful manufactures, in the expecta¬ 
tion of being able to squeeze out of us a good sum to aid bim 
^hls enterprise. While his troops blocked up eveiy gate, fire 
WKi, li^ accident, set to the fence of some man’s garden within. 
There had been no rain for six months; and everything was so 
tnneh dried up IhiUt the flames spread rapidly ; and though there 
was no wind when thej began, it soon blew a gale. The Snrree- 
-mnnt was then a little bojr with his mother, in the fortress, 
where she lived with his father eiKl nine other relations. The 
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flames soon extended to the fortress, sni the pewdef-magaziaa^ 
^blew npA The house in which they lived was burnt down, and 
, jpvery-soul, except the Sureemnnt himself perished in it. H» 
niQther tried to bear him off in her 'arms, but fell down in her 
etiuggle to get out with him, and died His nurse, Toolsee the 
Koormin, snatched him Up, and ran with him outside of the 
fortress to tlio hank of the river, where she made him over, unhurt, 
to Hiirreeram, the Munvaree merchant. Ho was mounted on 
a good horse, and making off across the river be carried him 
safely to his friends at Goorjainnr ; but poor Toolsee the Koor-, 
min fell down exhausted when she saw her charge safe, and died. 

“ The uiiid appeared to blow in upon the poor devoted city 
from every side, and the troops of Zslim Sing, who at first prevented 
the people hum rushing out at the gates, made ofi in a panic at 
the horrors before them. All our establishments had been driven 
into the city at the approach of Zalim Sing’s troops ; and scores 
of elephants, hundreds of camels, and thousands of horses and 
ponies perished in the flames, besides twenty-five thousands souls. 
Only abqut five thousand persons escaped out of thirty thousand, 
and these were reduced to beggary and wretchedness by the loss 
of their aearest relations, and their property. At the time the 
flames Iwst began to spread, an immense crowd of people had 
assemblep under the fortress on the hank of the Sonar river, to 
see the widow of a soldier bum horself. Her husband had been 
shot by one of Zalim Ring's soldiers in the morning ; and before 
midday she was by the side of Lis body on the funeral pile. 
People, as usual, begged her to tell them what would happen ; 
and she replied, ‘ the city will know in leas than four hours : ’ ia, 
less, than four hours the whole city had been reduced to ashes; 
and we all concluded, that since the event was so clearly foretold, 
it must have been decreed by God!” 

“No doubt it was," said Snreemunt, “how could it otherwise 
happen ? Do not all events depend upon his will ? Hud it not 
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,l>e«n his will to save me, how conid poor Toolsee the Koorlolfi 
bare carried me upon her shoulders through suoh a scei^aM thm, 
when every other member of oar family perished I” 

“No doubt,*’ said Ram Chand, “all these things are brought 
about by the will of God ; and it is not for us to ask why.” 

I have heard this evefit described by many other people 
and I believe the account of the old pundit to bo a very fair ono. 
One day October, 1833, the borae of the district surgeon^ 
Doctor Spry, as he was mounting him, reared, fell back with bis 
head upon a stone, and died upon the s* ot. The doctor was not 
much hurt; and the little Sureeinnnt called a few days after, 
and offered his congratulations upon his narrow escape. The 
cause of so quiet a horse rearing at this time, when he had 
never been known to do so befoie, was discussed ; and ha said, 
“ that there could be no doubt that the horse, or the doctor 
himself, must have seen some unlaeky face before he mounted 
that morning—that be had been in many places m his life, but 
in none where a man was liable to see so many ugly or unfortnnatt 
faces ; and, for his part, be nover left his house till an hour after 
■ sunrise, lest be should encounter them ! ” 

Hany natives were present, and every one seemed to consider 
the Sureemunt’s explanation of the cause quite satisfactory and 
’ philosophical. Some days after, Sprv was going down to sleep iu 
the bungalow where the accident happened. His native assistant, 
and all his servants, came and praved that he would not attempt 
to sleep in the bungalow, as they were sure the boise must have 
been frightened by a ghost; and quoted several instances of 
ghosts appearing to people there. He, however, slejit in the 
bungalow; and, to their great astonishment, saw no gh st, and 
' suffered no evil 1 
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ClIA-PTER XXII. 

' IUTKETIBW WITH THE RiJ^ WHO JERRIES THE BTO^ WITH THB 
BHROB—ORDER 61 ? IHB MOON AND THE EISH. 

On the 8th, after a march of twelve miles, we reached Tehree, 
the present capital of the Rajah of Orcha. Our road lay over aa 
undulating surface of soil composed of the detritus of siemtic 
xock, and poor both from its quality and want of depth. About 
three miles from our last ground we entsred the boundary of the 
Orcha Rajah’s territory, at the village of Aslone, which has a 
very pretty little fortified castle, built upon a ground slightly 
elevated in the midst of an open grass plain. This and all the 
villages we have lately passed are built upon the bare back pf the 
syenitu rock, which seems to rise to the surface in large but 
gentle i wells, like the broad waves of the ocean in a calm after a 
storm. A great difference appeared to me to be observable be¬ 
tween tjie miiids and manners of the people among whom we 
were now tiavelling, and those of the people of the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territoiies. They seemed here to want the urbanity 
and intelligence we find among our subjects in the lattei quarters. 
The apparent stupidity of the people when questioned upon points 
the most interesting to them, regarding . their history, their 
agriculture, their tanks and temples, was most provoking; and 
their manners seemed to me to be more rude and clownish than 
those of people in any other part of India I had travelled over. I 
asked ray little friend,, the Sureemnnt, who rode wiih me, what he 
thought of this. 



m 




*‘l think sai^ibe ^om the harsh character 

of the government nnder which thfey five i§b 1^& ev^ man 
wish to appear a fodf la oiSgr a heggar, 

and not worth the plundering ’ 

‘ It strikes me my fiien^SareeD^l^ fhst^ChiB’ goYW^ment 
has made them in, r^iiy th^ '^ ^ ajs andi i^Is^at th^ 
appear to be ^ ^ 

‘ God only knd%r6*'1iaidjSjjia-«smnnt, ‘'hasrlla*! it 
are neither in mud^or m naaSSea. >wh«^ tl»_ of ifir 

districts are 

The Rajah had had no notice of 4oar apprtoacK ^ pHimatioa 
of it reached him at Ludoia, the day bcfofe we oame in He 
was there resting and dismissing the peoj^ ^tir the ceremonies 
of the marriage between the Sal gtam anf the loohee Ludora 
IB twentj seven miles north west of Teh ee, on the oppos te side 
from that on which I was approach ng He sent off two men on 
camels with a khureeti (letter,)* leqncsting that I would let h m 
know my movements and airange a meeting in a manner that 
might prevent his appearing winting in lespcct and hospitality 
that is in pla n terms which ho was too polite to use that -I 
would consent to remain one stage from his cajital, till 1 e could 
leturn and meet me h ilf vay w th all due po np an 1 ceremony 
These men reached me at Bumhoree a distance of thirty nine 
miles, in the evenin^, and I sent bad a kh ireeta wh ch reach“d 
him by relays of oainela before midnight He set out foi his ca 
p lal to receive me, and as I would not wait to be met half way^ 
in due form, he reached h s pvlace, and wo reached our tents at 

* A khureeta is a letter enciosed lo a bag of rich biooade, coutained in 
another of fine maslin. The mouth is tied with a string of silk, to which hangs 
snspended the great seal, which U a flat round mass of sealing-wax, with tho'^ 
seal impressed on each side of it. Thu fa the kind of letter which paS^ ' 
between natives of great rank in ludu, and between them and the pu^d'f 
funotiouaries of gorerumt.nt>- ' ' ' 
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the same time^ »‘^1ut4^<|pm his two brass field-pieces 

We£aIted''Sifi%S^e%«l»t^ 9tji, and about eleven o’clock the 
Bajali came to vi^of dof^ratulation, with a magoificent 

oorte^of «Ie^ane|n*« 9 °)|W'‘^^^orsesj^ all mounted and 
''ipIentH^-«apaflri|^l, a®3 thevnpfl)fe*^of hii t^d was deafening. 
I^ad jE^^^t^he4i.»pd oae'ntftam handsomely 

iW ^wJ'qfttaons b# Ooremony like the 
* fie te '(Sithm 'paces' 4jie door on his 

i^^t, a^';4cim'' Its back^ aa It sat dosw. he entered bis 
splefiadid kt^w|iiioiitJii(g&tuig on the ground In this vehicle 
he was brotiglitto my tent door, where I leceived him , and, after 


the usual embraces cwdufited him op through two rows of chairs, 
placed for his followers •( distinction and my own, who are always 
anxions to assist in ceremonies like these 

At the head of this Une we sat upon chairs placed across, 
and facing down the middle of the two rows, and w e conversed 
upon all the subjects usually introduced on such occasions , bat 
more especially npon the august oeremoni>8 of the marriage of the 
Sail gram with the roolsee, in which His Highness bad been so 
piouslg engaged at Ludora * After he had sat with me an hour 
and a half he took his leave, and I conducted him to the door, 
whence hf was carried to his litter, from which he mounted with¬ 
out touching the ground 

This litter is called a Nalkee. It is one of the three great 
insignia which the Mogul Emperors of Delhi conferred upon 
sndependent princes of the first class, and could never be used by 
any person upon whom, oi upon whose ancestors they had not 
been so confetred These were the Nalkee, the order of the Fish 
and the fan of the peacock’s feathers These insignia could be 
used only by the prince who inherited the sovereignty of the one 
whom they had been originally conferred The order of the 
fish, or Mahee Moratnb, was first instituted by Ehoosioo Purwez. 
King of Persia, and grandson of the celebrated Nowsherwan the 
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^nst. Having been deposed by bis general, Behr^rn, Khoosrdb 
fled for the protection to the Greek emperor, Idanrice, -whose 
daughter Sheereen, he married ; and he was sent back to Persia, 
with an army under the command of Narses, who placed 
him upon the throne of his ancestors in the year a.d. 591.* He 
ascertained from his astrologer, Aruz Xhushusp^ that when ha 
ascended the throne the moon was in the constellation of the 
Fish, and he gave orders to have two balls made of polished 
steel, which were to be called Houknbas, (planets,) and mounted 
on long poles. These two planets, with a large fish made of gold, 
upon a third pole in the centre, were ordered to be carried in all 
regal processions immediately after the king, and before the 
■ prime minister, whose cortege always followed immediately after 
that of the king. The two Kouknbas are now generally made 
of copper, and plated, and in the shape of a jar, instead of quite 
round, as at first; but the fish is still made of gold. Two planets 
are always considered necessary to one fish ; and they carried in 
all processions between the prince and bis prime minister. 

The court of this Prince Ehoosroo Purwez, was celebrated 
throughout the East for its splendour and magnificence ; and the 
chaste lore of the poet, Furhad, for bis beautiful queen, Sbeereen^ 
is the theme of almost as many poems in the East, as that of 
Petrarch’s for Laura is in the west. Noosamanee, who ascended 
the throne of Persia after the Sassanians, ascertained that the 
moon was in the sign Leo at the time of his accession, and 
ordered that the gold head of a lion should thenceforward 
jaccompapy the fishes, and the two balls, in all royal processions. 
The Persian order of knighthood is, therefore, that of the Fish, 
the Moon, and the Lion, and not the Iaou and Sun, as generally 

• DoHoK the tim« he remained the goeat of the Emperor h» resided at 
Bierspe^, aad did not visit,Co-wtantioople. The aroeks do not admit that 
VQ8 the a.nglit«T ^ ttanjiide, thongh a Boman by birth, and a Chrisiiait 
by pebgion. The Pereians and TndU speak Cf' her as the Emperors dadghtpr, 
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tnppqsed^ The eimperors of the house c^f Tioiour, in HindoostMiy 
Bsaumed the right of conferring the order upon all they pleased 
and they conferred it upon the great territorial sovereigns of the 
country without distinction as to religion. He only who inherits 
the sovereignty can wear the order; and I believe no prince 
would venture to wear or carry the order who was not generally 
reputed to have reoeived the investiture from one of the emperors 
of Delhi. 

As I ^ould not wait another day, it was determined that I 
should return his visit in the afternoon; and about four o’clock 
we set out upon our elephaiit. Lieutenant Thomas, Suieemtint, 
and myself, attended by all my troopers and those of Snieemnnt. 
We had our silver-stick men with us; but still all made a sorry 
figure compared with the splendid cortege of the Rajah. We 
dismounted at the foot of the stairs leading to the Rajah’s hall of 
audience, and were there met by his two chief officers of state, 
who conducted us to the entrance of the hall, where we were 
received by the Rajah himself, who led us up through two rows 
of chair| laid out exactly as mine had been in the morning. In 
front w< re assembled a party of native comedians, who exhibited 
a few s( enes of the insolence of office in the attendants of great 
men, an i the obtrusive importunity of place-seekers, in a manner 
that pie sed us much more than a dance would have done. Con- 
versatioju was kept up very well; and the visit passed oS without 
any feeling of ennui, or any thing whatever to recollect with 
regret. The ladies looked at us from their apartments through 
gratings, and without our being able to see them very distinctly. 
We were anxious to see the tombs of the late Rajah, the elder 
brother of the present, who lately died, and that of his son, which 
pre in progress in a very fine garden outside the city walla, and 
in consequence we did not sit above half an hour. The Rajah con¬ 
ducted ns to the head of the stairs, and the , same two officers 
attended us to the bottom, and mounted their horses and 
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accottipanied ui to tbe tombs. After tbe dost of tbe Iottci* raised 
by the immense crow$ that attended nsj and tbe ceremonies of 
the day, a walk in this beautiful gtfrdep was very agreeable; and 
I prolonged it till dark. The Rajah had given orders to have 
all the cisterns filled during bur stay^under the impression that 
we should wish to see the garden; as soon as we entered, the 
jet d’eaus poured into the air their littl» floods from a hundred 
mouths. Onr old cicerone told us, “ that if we would take the old 
capital of Oroha in our way, wo might there see the thing in per¬ 
fection ; and amidst the deluges of the rain of Sawun and Bhado, 
(July and Angnst,) see the lightning and hear the thunder.” The 
Rajahs of this, the oldest principality in Bundelcund, were all 
formerly buried or burned at the old capital of Orcha, even after 
they had changed their residence to Tebree. These tombs, over 
tbe ashes of the Rajah, his wife, and son, are the first that have 
been built at Tehree, where their prosperity are all to repose in 
future. 
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CH'lPl^lR XXIII. 

THE BAJAH OF OBCHA—MHBSBB OF HtS MANY MINISTERS. 

The present Rajah, Muthoora-dass, sncceedtd hia brother, 
Bikarniajeet, who died in 1834. He had made over the govern¬ 
ment to Ins only son, Rajah Bahadur, whom he almost adored ; 
but the yonng man dying some years before him, the father 
resumed the reins of the government, and held them till his death. 
He was a man of considerable capacity, bat of a harsh and 
unscrupulous character. His son resembled him ; but the present 
Rajah is a man of inild temper and disposition, though of w'eak 
intellect. The fate of the last three prime ministers will show 
the character of the Rujah and his sou ; and the nature of their 
rule. 

The miaister at the time the old man made over the reigns 
of gover iment to bis son, was Khaujoo Piirohut. Wishing to get 
rid of hi n a few years after, this son, R.ijah Bahadur, employed, 
Mohrum Sing, one of his feudal Rajpoot barons, to assassinate 
him. As a rewaid for this service he received tiie seals of ofiOice ; 
and the Rajah confiscated all the propeity of the deceased, 
amounting to four lacks of rupees; and resumed the whole of the 
estates held by the family. The young Rajah died soon after ; 
and his father, when he resnmed the reigns of government, 
wishing to remove the new minister, got him assassinated by 
Gumbeer Sing, another feudal Rajpoot baron, who, as his reward, 
received in his turn the seals of office. This man was a most 
atrocious villain, and employed the public establishments of his 
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fhief to plunder travellers on tbe high road. In 1833 his 
followers robbed four men who were carrying treasure, to the 
amount of ten thousand rupees, from Saugor to Jansee, 
through Tehree, and intended to murder them ; but, by the 
sagacity of one of the party, and a Incky accident, they escaped, 
made their Way back to SaUgor,^and complained to the magistrate. 
That minister discovered the nature of their burdens as they 
lodged at Tehree, on their way, and sent after them a party of 
soldiers, with orders to put them in the bed of a rivulet, that sepa<- 
rated the territory of Orcha from that of the Jansee Rajah. One of 
the treasure party discovered their object; and on reaching the bank 
of the rivulet, in a deep grass jungle, he threw down his burden, 
dashed unperceived through the grass, and reached a party of 
travellers whom he saw ascending a hill about half a mile in ad¬ 
vance. The myrmidons of the minister, when they found that 
one had escaped, were afraid to murder the others, but took their 
treasure. In spite of great obstacles, and with much danger to 
the families of three of those men, who resided in the capital of 
Tehree, the magistrate of Saugor brought the crime home to the 
minister ; and the Rajah, auxions to avail himself of the occasion 
to fill his coffers, got him assassinated. The Rajah was then about 
eighty years of age ; and his minister was a strong, athletic, and 
brave man. One morning while he was sitting with him in pri- 
Va^ conversation, the former pretended a wish to drink some of 
tb?"water in which his household god had been washed, (the 
Cburna mirt ,* ) and begged the minister to go and fetch it from 


* The water of the Qangee, with which the image of the god Tishnoo lias 
been washed, ia considered a very holy draught, fit for prinoes. That with 
which the mags of the god Sews, alias Mahadeo, ia washed, must not be 
druuk The popular belief ia, that iu a dispute between him and his wife, 
alias Kalee, she oureed the person that should thenceforward dare to drink of 
the water that flowed over his images on earth. The river Ganares is supposed 
^ flow from the top knot of Sewa’s head, and no one would drink of it idler 
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i\ie ptatie wtere it^lood by the side of the idol id the court of th’o 
t).ilace. As a maa caanot take his swOrd bafote thO idol, the mi^ 
bister put it down, as the Rajah knew he would, and ^oiiig to the 
idol, prostrated himself before it preparatory to taking away the 
water. In that state he was Cat down by Beoaree, another feudal 
Rajpoot baron, who aspired to the se-tls, and some of his frieUds, 
who had been placed there cn purpose by the Raj \h. He obtaiu- 
ed the Seals by his service, and as he was allowed to place Oho 
brother in command of the forces, and to make another ChUmbCr- 
laiD, ha hoped to retain them lodger than any of his predecessors 
bad done Gumbeer Singh's brother, Jhoojhar Singh, and the 
husband of Ins sister, faeariog of his murder, made off, but were 
soon pursued and put to death. The widows were all three put 
into prison, and the property and estates were conhscated. The 
tnoveable property amounted to three lacks of rupees The Ra¬ 
jah boasted to the Gorernor-geheral’s representative in Bundeli* 
cuud, of tills act of retributive justice, and pretended that it wa* 
executed merely as a punishment for the robbery t but it was with 
bifinite lifficulty the merchants could recover from him any shard 
of the p undeied piopeity out of that confiscated. The Rajah 
alleged, hat, according to onr rulen, the chief, wltbla whose boun» 
dary tht robbery might have been committed, was ob’ig^ to 
makegcnd the property. On inspection, it was found, that tffo 
robbery was perpetrated upon the very boundary line, arid t»t 
apite of pride, in erring reason’s spite,*’ the Janseo Rajah was 
made to pay one-half of the plundered treasuie ! 

The old Rajah, BikurmajeOt, died in Jutfe 1834; and though 
bis death had been some time expected, he no sooner breathed 

this Oitrss, were it not that the esored stream is supposed to come first tram 
the heel at Vishnooj'tha Tr jserrer. AU the little images of Sews, that are made 
eat of stones ta’-.S'i from the bed of the Nerbudtla rirer, are supposed to Ifs 
absolved from this cursd, and water tbrowu upon (heiit can be druuk 
impouit/, 
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lijs last than charges of Deenoee, slow poison, were got np as nsual 
in the Zenana, (seraglio.) Here the widow of Rajah Bahadar, a 
TioUnt and sanguinary woman, was supreme ; and she persuaded 
the present Rajah, a weak old man, to take adrantage of the fun¬ 
eral ceremonies, to avenge the death of his brother, lie did 
BO ; and Beearee, and his three brothers, with above fifty of his 
relations, were murdered The widows of the four brothers u ere 
the only members of all the families left alive. One of them 
' had a son four months old ; another one of two years ; the four 
brothers had no other children. Immediately after the death 
of their hushands, the two children were snatched from their 
mothers' breasts, and threatened with instant death nnless their 
^mothers pointed out all their ornaments and other property. They 
did so ; and the spoilers having got from them property to the 
amount of one hundred and fifty thousand rupees, and been assur¬ 
ed that there was no more, throw the children over the high 
wall, by which they were dashed to pieses. ITie poor widow* 
were tendered as wives to four sweepers, the lowest of all low 
castes ; but the tribe of sweepers would not suffer any of its 
members to take the widows of men of such high casts and sta¬ 
tion as wives, notwithstanding the tempting offer of five hundred 
as a present, and a village in rent fieo tenure ! I secured 
Ja pflShiise while at Tehroe, that these poor widows should be pro- 
for, as they had, up to that time, been preserved by tlie 
<w|Wd feeling of a tittle community of the lowest of castes, oa 
^om they had been bestowed as a punishment worse than death, 
inasmuch as it would disgrace the whole clan to which they be- 
loDgeij, the Purbeear Rajpoots. 

Tehree is a wretched town, without one respectable dwelling- 
house tenanted beyond the palace, or one merchant, or even shop¬ 
keeper of capital and credit. There are some tolerable bouses 
n occupied and in ruins ; and there are a few neat temples built 
as tombs, or cenotaphs, in and around the city, if city it can ba 
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Called. The stables and accommodations for all public establish^ 
menta seem to bo all in the same ruinous state as the dwelling- 
houses. The revenues of the state are spent in feeding Brah¬ 
mans and religions mendicants of all kinds; and in such idle 
ceremonies as those at which tho Bajah and all his court have 
just heen assisting^ceremouies which concentrate for a few days 
the most useless of the people of India, the devotee followers 
(Bjragees) of the god Yisbnoo, and tend to no purpose, either 
useful or ornamental, to the state or to the people. 

This marriage of a tione to a shrub, which takes place every 
year, is supposed to cost the Bajah, at the most moderate estimate, 
two lacks of rupees a-year, or one-third of his annual revenue.* 
The highest officers, of which his government is composed, receive 
small beggarly salaries, hardly more than sufficient for their bare 
subsistence ; and the money they make by indirect means they 
dare not spend like gentlemen, lest the Rajah might be tempted 
io take their lives in order to get hold of it. All his feudal 
barons are of the same tribe as himself, that is, Rajpoots ; bat 
they afe divided into three claos—Bondelas, Powers, and 
Dhundoles. A Bondela cannot marry a woman of his own clan, 
he must take a wife from the Powars or the Dhnndeles; and 
of the ether two clans—no member of one can take a wife 
his own clan, but must go to one of the other two for her. !!^ey. 
are very much disposed to fight with each other, but not less ^ 
they disposed to unite against any third party, not of the satn»< 
tribe. Braver men do not, I believe, exist than the Rajpoots iff 
Bundelcund, who all carry their swords from their infancy. 

It may be said of the Rajpoots of Sfalwh and central India 
generally, that the Mogul Emperors of Delhi made the same use 
of them, that the Emperors of Germany and the Popes made of 


* Wealthy Hindoos, thoruehottt India, spend money in the same ceremoniee 
«f marrying: the tion* to the thrub. 
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the 9nl%i!y ^^iefs and classes of Karope during the middle age^ 
'a^cT the paacefal arts being reduced to agricttlturA 
alone, ninjer bad government or no government at RU/;4b^''iKt^. 
remained the only thing worth appropriating; and it ac^tr^g?^ 
beoamo appropriated by those alone who bad the power to do* *'s^ 
»-by the Hindoo military olasses collected around the heads of 
their clans, and powerful in tbeir union. These held it under 
the paramount power on the feudal tenure of military ser¬ 
vice, as militia; or it was appropKated by the [^ramount 
power itself, who lot it ont on allodial tenure to peaceful 
peasantry. The one was the Zemindaree, and the other 
the Halgoozarea tenure of India.* The military chiefs, essentially 
either soldiers or robbers, were contiiaually fighting, either 
‘against each other, or against the peasantry, or public officers of 
the paramount power, Uko the barons of Hurope; and that 
paramount power, or its delegates, often found that the easiest 
way to crush one of these refractory vassals was to put him, as 
such men had been put iu Germany, to tite ban of the empire, and 
offer his lands, his castles, and his wealth to the victor. This 
victor brought bis own clansmon to occupy the lands and castles 
Y>f the vani^uisbed ; and as these were the only things thought 
worth living for, the change commonly involved the utter des- 
^fpction of the former occupants. The new possessors gave the 
name of their lender, their clan, or tbeir former place of abode, 
to their new possession, and the tract of country oyer which they 


* The paramount ppww oftop aaaigned a portion of ita resaryed lands in 
^agheey to public officers for tba payment of the es^bl^hme pts they required 
for the performance of the duties, military or oiyil, which were expected from 
them. Other portioiia were assigned in rent free tenure tm eemoes already 
performed, or to fan iirltp!; but in both pasee the rights of the village or land, 
owner, or allodial proprietors, wpro auppoaed tp be unaffected, as the govern- 
psent waa presnmed to assign pnly us own claiip to a certain postion 
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Thus were founded the Bondelas, PowaA'^-an^’^^un- 
' ^es^^Bfon the ruin of the Dhundeles in BandaTennd, tha 
JSoghelcnnd, or Bewa, the Kachwahas/’fiie guhur- 
’ others along the Chnmbul river, and throughout all 

jpatts' of India. Those classes have never learnt anything, or 
considei ed anything worth learning, but the use of the sword ; 
and a Rajpoot chief, next to leading a gang of his own on great 
enterprises, delights in nothing so much as having a gang or two 
under his patronage, for little ones. There is hardly a single chief, 
of the Hindoo military class, in the Bandelcund, or Gwalior terri¬ 
tories, who does not keep a gang of robbers of some kind or other, 
and consider it as a very valuable and legitimate source of 
revenue ; or who wonld not embrace with cordiality the leader of 
a gang of assassins by profession, who should bring him home 
from every expedition a good horse, a good sword, or a valuable 
pair of shawls, taken from their victims. It is much the same in 
the kingdom of Oude, where the lands are for the most part held 
by the same Hindoo military classes, who are in a continual state 
pf war with each other, or with the government authorities. 
Tbiee-foirths of the recruits for native infantry regiments are 
from this class of military agriculturists of Oude, who have been 
trained ijp in this school of contest; and many of the lads, when 
they entir our ranks, are found to have marks of the cold steel apod 
their perjions. A braver set of men is hardly anywhere to be found ; 
or one trained up with fine feelings of devotion towards the power 
whoso salt they eat. A good many of the other fourth of the 
recruits for our native infantry, are dravrn from among the 
Oujeynee Sajpoots, or Bajpooia from Oujeyn, who were established 
many generations ago in the samp manner at Bbajpore on tha 
hppfe of the Qftnges. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

COBV OXALEBS—aCARCITIBS—FAVIKXS IN INDIA. 

Near Tehree ve sair tbs people irrigating a field of wheat 
from a tank, by means of a canoe, in a mode quite new to me. 
The surface of the water was about three feet below that of the 
field to be watered. The inner end of the canoe was open, and 
.placed to the mouth of a gutter leading into the wheat-field. 
The outer end was closed, and suspended by a rope to the outer 
end of a pole, which was again suspended to cross bars. Ou 
the inner end of this pole was fixed a weight of stones sufficient 
to raise the canoe when filled with water; and at the outer end 
stood five men who pulled down and sunk the canoe into the 
water as often as it was raised by the stones, and emptied into 
the gutter. The canoe was more cuired at the outer end than 
ordinary canoes are; and seemed to have been made for the 
purpose. The lands round the town generally were watered by 
the Persian wheel; but where it is near the surface this I should 
think a better method. 

On the 10th wo came on to the village of Bilgaee, twelve 
miles over a bad soil badly cultivated; the hard sycnitic rock 
rising either above or near to the surface all the way—in some 
places abruptly, in small hills, decomposing into largo rounded 
boulders—in others slightly and gently, like the backs of whales 
in the ocean—in others, the whole surface of the country resem¬ 
bled very much the face of the sea, not after but really in a storm, 
full of waves of all sizes,^ contending with each other “ in most 
admired disorder.’^ A£Ur Uie dost of Tehree, and the fatiguing 
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cergmonhs of Its conit, the quiet tnorniog I spent ia this seclude^ 
8p&f> under the shade of some beautiful trees, with the surviving 
canary singing, my hoy playing, and n^ wi|h •sleeping oft the 
fatigues of her journey, was to me most defigh^ful. Henry was 
extremely ill when we left Jubbulpore ; but ^lie change of air, 
and all the other changes incident to a march, have restored biqa 
to health. . 

During the scarcity of 183.5, two hundred people died of 
starvation in the village of Bilgaee alone j and were all thronn 
into one large well w h ich has, of couise, ever since remained 
closed. Autumn crops clnefl}' are cultivated ; and they depend 
entirely on the sky for water, while the poor people of the ullage 
depend upon the retuins of a single season for subsistence during 
tl e whole year. They lingered on in the hope of aid fioin above 
till tlie greater part had become too weak from want of food to 
emigrate. The Eajah gave half-a-crown to every family ; hnt 
tliis served merely to kindle their hopes of more, and to prolong 
their misery. Till the people have a better government they 
can nevek be secure from frequent returns of similar calamities’ 
Such Bee iirity must depend upon a gieater vaiiety of crops, and 
better n cans of irrigation ; better roads to biing supplies over 
from dis ant parts which have not snlfered from the same calami¬ 
ties ; a'nc greater means in reserve of paying for such supplies 
when brought—things that can never be hoped for under a 
go\ernment like this, wh.ch allows no man the free enjoyment 
of property. Close to the village a large wall has been made to unite 
two small hills, and form a small lake ; but the wall is formed ry 
tlie rounded boulders of the syenitic rock, without cemebt, and 
does not retain the water. The land which was to have formed 
the bed of the lake is all in tillage; and I had some conversation 
with the man who cultivated it. He told me, “That the wall 
had been built with the money of sin and n >t the money of plet^, 
(pap kte pysa se, na poon kee pysa se buna), that the man w ho 
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lifts-Iftone^ with iwoilil^, and not d 
ijT^jlioW iBi &f such dccssions men gene ally 

kns^hfed HfilJtmaiJi^jrn^oaier deseiving people, and fed and 
sud ^fte^j^^oi^ecrated a great woik, an 1 made 
it !|Q^gfpjle to -{Cud he ha 1 heard fi om his ancestor^ that 

the tmdft who hmil bu It th & wall had filled to do this that tl e 
const) uction could neier of course at ewer the purp oe for wlich 
it was intendel-~>-and that the binders name bai ctnallr been 
forgotten and the work did 1 im no good cither in tl is y orld or 
the nOTt! TThis village \vhcha 3 ear 01 two ago was 1 irge an I 
poi uloiis IS now reduced to two wietched h ts ml abited by two 
very nuseiahle families 

Bundelcund suffers more often and moie severely from the 
want of seasonable shovrers of rain than any other p irt o' India , 
while tlid province of MaHv 1 , which adjoins it to the vfest ai d 
•CHil|h, hardly ever suffers at all Tbeie is a couplet whieh like 
nil other good couplets on ruiai subjects is attributed to behdeo^ 
one of the five demigod bt others of the 'Mahabiiurat to tuia effect 
If 30 U hear not the thunder on su h a night, jou, father, go to 
Malwa, I to Gozerat 1' that is theie wi 1 be no la n and wo 
must s ek bubnisteuce where rams never fail and the baivcsts 
ale secure 

The province of Malwa is well stud led nith bills and groves 
of fine trees which iiiteicejt the clouds, as they are wafted by 
the pii^vaihng vveaterly winds from the gulf of Cambaj to the 
valley jjjf the Ganges, and nake tl cm drop theirjcoDtents upon a 
soil o^igreat natnril poweis formed chiefly from the detiitus of 
the decomposing has iltic rocks, which cap and intersect these 
hills* 

During j;Le/ainin« of IS33 as all similar occasions, gram 
of every kind, attracted by high nrices, flowed up in large strean^ 
ftom this favoured province towaida Bandolcund and the jpopU' 
ation of BundeTcund, as usual in such times of deaith aud 





Atfaroity, flowed off towards Malws streak o£ 

4iuder the assarauce that the newer thejr^^|(^» tor 1the soare»^‘'^A. 
greater would be their chance uf e^^lteJrnlUBt outl<^ enb^tenoe, 

I very village bad its numbers the dead {ind thccdifiDg ' 
roads were all strewed with them but they w ei® morstl^ ’ 

trated U| On the great towns and Civil and qlilllary stUti^f^^B^e 
sill scriptious werO open for vheir au|>port by both the Suropenn 
and native coramamties The finds arising fiom these Bubscr(jp< 
tions lasted till the i tins ba 1 set fa rly in when all able bodied 
persons could easily did employment m tillige among the 
agricultuial comraun t es of villigos around Af^r the rams hare 
fa rly set in the « c^ and lelpless only should be kef t concentrated 
Upon large towns and st ti ns where little oi no employment la , 
to be found , for the oldest and youngest of those who are able to 
work can then easily find employ nient in weeding the cotton nee 
sUgar-cane, and othei fields under autumn crops, and in preparing 
the lands for the 1 eception of the wheat gram, and other spring 
seeds and get advances f o n the faimers, aguculturil oipitalists, 
and othei membeis of the village communities, who aie all glad to 
sh vre tljeir superfl iities with he dstressel, and to piy liberally 
fOi the little se v ce they are able to give in return 

It js very unwioe to g ve fron such funds what may be Con 
BiieredA full late of sabsistence to able bodied persons, os it 
tends to keep concent!ated upon such points vast numleis who 
would otbeiwise be scattered over the surface of the country 
among the Village couimumties who would bo gad to advance 
them stobk and the means of subsistence upon the pledge of tbair 
future services when the season of till ge commences rato 

of subsistence should always be jomcthiii;, less than whit the 
able bodied person Usutlly consumes an 1 can get for his lab&ur lu 
the field For the sick and/eehle this iate will be enough and 
the healthy and able bodied with unimpaiied appetite , wi 1 seek 
a greater 1 ate by the offei oi their seirices among the faimeis 
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attd fcaUi\ator»^Q£^e AartoutwliBg country By tins preciotion^ 
th*e mass of 5u:Seif)Dg wit be gradually di^ubod over the countrj > 
so to-rpceifre vrliat the «Mmtry cn a<lord to gn e for its 

relief as^^the rams set in^ all the able bodied men, 

rromeu, and cbiljJren, sbonid be sent off with each a good blanket, 
and a rupee 6i two u the funds can afford to la«t them till they 
%ati engage themselves with the fumers Not a farthing after 
that day shobi 1 be gtveu oat except to the fethle and sick who 
jB^iy lie (^adeied as hospital patierts 

^ s At largp pl'Tcel', -wlieia the g eater numlers are concentrated, 
the SQpn" beoefnes^exceediDgij distiessing foi ii spite of the best 
dispositions abtl gre itest effuits on the part of govern nent and its 
Euiojeau and native communities thousanls 
eomml>n^y-Sle of staivation At Saugoi mot! ors is they lay in 
theistreets unable to wt 1 vvcio seen holding u} then infants and 
rmplovipg Uie passi ig stranger to tal e them in slaverv, thit they 
might ableist 1 VO—hundreds were seen creeping into gardens, 
court jardst and ru as concealing themselves undei shrubs grass, 
mats, or straw, whe e they m ^ht d e quietly without 1 avmg 
their bodies torn by birds aud b as*s b e the hieith had left 
them' Respectable families, who left home in seaich of tlia 
favouied land of 'Uilva, while jet a little propeity remained, 
finding all exhausted took opiim latber than beg and husband, 
wife and ch Idren, died in each otbei s arms ’ ibtill more of such 
fami les Imgei ed on in hope till all had been expended , then 
abut then doois, took poison, and died altogether, rathei than 
cx] ose then tn seij and s ibmit to the degradation of begging 
All ibeap things 1 have mjstlf known and seen , and in the 
miust of these ai d a bundled other httrrovviug scenes which pre 
sent themselv cs on Rueh oceasions, the European cann t fail to 
remark the patient icignatjon with which the poor poop e sub¬ 
mit to then fate , and the abseucC^of almost all those levolting 
acU wh eh ha];e cliaraacuzed the famines of which he haa read 
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in other conntiics—such as the living fetr^g lead, ftn4 

mothers devouring their own children No aveb things are 
witnessed in Indian famines here aU who (yij^er rdtnrBi^ i^a 
disaster to its real cause, the watft of cam in dhs aeas^hc'; hnd in- 
dnlge in no feelings of hatred against thefr rulers,.i^gsriors, or 
more foitunate equals m society who happen to Uve i^yond th6 
influence of calamities They gratefully reoeiye the ^upecfluitien' 
which the more faiouied are alwijs found r^ady* to shafn witit 
the afflicted in India , and tho'igh their sufleiing^ ofiien sobdud" 
the strongest of all pride the pride of caste, they rarely esec^dKivec 
the peop’e to acts of violence The stream of en^adhon, ^ided 
as it alwai s is by that of the agncnltural product flowing >n 
the more fai onred countries, must necessai ly concentrate^ upon 
the communities along the line it takes, a greater numbqr at 
people than they have the means of leltcving, howevecbene^lent 
their dispositions and 1 must say, that I have never aither seen 
or read of <> nobler spiiit than seems to animate all classes of these 
communities lu India on such distressing occasions 

In.such seasons of distress we often in India hear of very 
iDjndicnas laterference with gram dealers on the part of civil and 
militarj antlioiities, who contrive to peisuado themselves, 
that tl[e interest of these corn dealeia, instead of being 
in ac<) idance with the inteiests of the people, are 
entirely opposed to them, and conclude, that whenever gram 
becomes dear they have a light to make them open their granaiies, 
and sell their gram at such price as they, in iheii wndomy may 
deem reasonable If they cannot make them do this by persua-* 
Bion, fine or imprisonment, they cause their pits to be opened by 
iheir own soldiers or native officers, and the gram to be sold at 
their own arbitrary price If m a hundred pits thus opened, they 
find one in which the corn happens^to be damaged by damp, 
they come to the sage conclusum that the proprietors mnst he 
what they have all along supposed them to be, and treated as sueb. 
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.eotAiMfin^emies of mankind, who, blind alike to their own 
interests ^nd those of the people, purchase up the superabundance 
0f seasons'of plenty, not to sell it again in seasons of scarcity, but 
|o destroy it ; and that the whole of the grain in the other ninety- 
pipe pits, bi^t for their timely interference, must have inevitably 
' shared the fate 1 

During the season here mentioned, grain had become very 
dear at Sau£^, front the unusual demand in Dundelcund and 
othey distncts to 'the north. As usual, supplies of land produce 
flowed up from the Nerbudda districts along the great roads to 
the east and west of the city ; but the military authorities in 
the cantonuaents would npt he persuaded out of their dread of a 
. famine, Xhere weye three regiments of infantry, a corps of 
cavalry, and’jjwo companies of artillery, cantoned at that time at 
^Ugor. They were a mile from the city; and the grain for their 
supply was exempted from town duties to which that for the city 
was liahlo. The people in cantonments got their supply, in 
consequence, ii good deal cheaper than the people in the city got 
•theirs ; and none hut persons belonging bona fide to the canton¬ 
ments were ever allowed to purchase grain within them. When 
the dread of famine began, the commissariat officer, Major 
Gregory, apprehended that he might not be permitted to have 
recourse to the markets of the city in times of scarcity, since the 
people of the city had not been suffered to have recourse to those 
of the cantonments in times of plenty; hut he was told by the 
magistrate, to purchase as much as he liked, since he considered 
every man as free to sell his grain as his ejoth, or pots and pans, 
to y^hom he chose. He added that he did not share in the feais 
pf the military authorities—that he had uo apprehension whatever 
of a famine, for when prices rose high enough, they would be 
sure to divert away into th 4 city from the streams then flowing 
up from the valley ef the Ngrhudda, and the districts of Malwa 
tQurard^ Hundelcnnd, a supply of grain sufficient for alt* 
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This new demand upon th« citj increased rapidijr {|fti prie» 
of grain, and augmented the alarm of the people, who? <'S^an tO' 
urge the magistrate to listen to their prayers, and coeree the 
sordid corn-dealers who had, no doubt, numerous pits y^t 
unopened. The alarm became still greater in the fcentonmentjs, 
where the commanding officer attributed all the evil •’to the ini"'^ 
efficiency of the commissariat, and the-villany of the corn-dealer^ 
and Major Gregory was in dread of being torn to' pieces by the 
soldiery. Only one day’s supply was left in'the cantonment 
bazars—the troops had become clamorous almost to a > state of 
mutiny—the people of the town began to rush in upon every 
supply that was offered for sale; and those who had: grain to 
dis’pose of could no longer venture to expose it. The 'magistrate 
was hard pressed on all sides to have recourse to the salutary 
method of searching for, and forcibly opening the grain pits, 
and selling the contents at such price as might appear reasonable. 
The cotwall of the town declared, that the lives of his police 
would be no longer safe unless this great and never-failing 
remedy, which had now unhappily been too long deferred, were > 
immediately adopted. 

Thej magistrate, who had already taken every other nleatitf 
of declaiing his resolution never to suffer any man’s granary to 
be forcibly opened, now issued a formal proclamation, pledging 
himself fo see, that such granaries should be as much respected as 
any other property in the city—that every man might keep his 
grain and expose it for sale wherever and whenever he pleased ; 
and expressing a hope, that, as the people knew him too well not 
to feel assured that his word thus solemnly pledged would never be 
broken, he trusted they would sell what stores they had, and 
npply themselves without apprehension to the collecting of more! 
This proclamation he showed to Major Gregory, assuring him, 
that no degree of distress or clamour «mong the people of the 
Silty or cantonments should ever mal^e him violate the 
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^r,9n fo the com-dealers; an<l thah he was prepared to 
mk his situation and reputaliou as a public ofBccr upon the 
result. After issuing this proclamation, about noon, be had hid 
police establishments Migmented, and so pl.iced and employed as 
to give to the people entire confidence in the assurances conveyed 
in,it. The grain-dealers, no longer apprehensive of danger, opened 
4 hd|y^it 8 of,grain, and sent off all their available means to bring 
in jB^ore. In the morning the bazars were all supplied j and 
ev'dry'pan who had money could buy as mnch as he pleased. 

troops got as much as they required from the city. Major 
^Qhregory was astonished and delighted; the cotwal, a fine old 
Boldiir from-the banks of the Indus, who iiad commanded a corps 
of'horse nndoriiho former government, came to the magistrate in 
amazement; every shop had become full of gram as if by super¬ 
natant-agency. “ Kala ndmce ka akul kahan tuluk ohule ga,”' 
said he, ** How little could a black man’s wisdom serve him in 
such an emergenc}' I ” 

There was little wisdom in all this ; hut there was a firm 
reliance upon the truth of the general principle which should 
^oi^ all public oflScers on such occasions. 'The magistrate judged, 
*ha"t there were a groat many pits of grain m the town known 
only to their own proprietors—who were afraid to open them, or 
get more grain, while there wss a chance of the civil authorities 
yielding to the clamours of the people aud the auxiecy of the ofiicers 
commanding the troops; and that he had only to remove fears, by 
offering a solemn pledge, and manifesting the means and the wilt 
'to abide by it. in order to induce the piopiietors not only to sell 
what they had, but to apply all their means to the collecting of 
more. But it is a singular fact, that almost all the officers of the 
cantonments thought the conduct of the magistrate, in refusing to 
have the grain pits opened under such pressing circumstances ex¬ 
tremely reprehensible. I%ul he done so he might have given the 
‘ people of the ci^ and ll& cantonments the snpply at hand ; but 
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■ tlie injury done to the corn-dealers by so very Bnwisc'a' i»easar6« 
'would have recoiled upon the public, since every one hare 

been discouraged fioin exerting himself to renew the supply, and 
from l<i\ing up stores to meet s'.mdai necessities in future. By 
acting as he did, he not only seemed for the public the best 
exertions ot all the existing corn-dealers of the place, but actually 
conveited for the time a great many to that trade , from"" oibecl'j 
employments, or from idleness A great manv familios, who^l^d " 
never traded before, employed then means in biinging a srfpgly 
of grain ; and converted their dwelling-houses into ’torn-shopst 
induced hy the high proSts and assuiancc of piolecfion. During^ 
the time when he was most pressed, the magistrate received- a . 
letter fiom Captain Robinson, who was m charge of't^e bazars, at 
Eliclipore, 111 the Ilydiabad territoiy, where the dcaith had 
become even more felt than at Saugor, requesting to know, 'what 
measures had been adopted to regulate the price, and seciire the 
supply of gram for the ciiy and cantonments at Saugor, since no 
good seemed to lesulb flora those hitherto pursued at E lohpore. 
He told hitn in reply, “ That these things had hitherto been 
regulated .t Saugor as e thought they ought to be legttfated , 
everywher! else, by being left entuely lo tbe discretf^a-i*' 
of the con-dealeis themselves, -whose self-interest will always 
prompt th m to have a sufficient supply, as long as they may, feel 
secure of being pei nutted to do what they p’case with what they 
collect. The commanding officer, in Ins au.xiety to secure food 
for the people, had hitherto been continually interfering to coerce 
sales, and regulate prices, and continually aggravating the evils 
of the dearth hy so doing.” On the receipt* ot the Saugor 
magistrate’s letter, a different course was adopted; the same 
assurances w'ere given to the corn-dealers, tbe same ability and 
inclination to enfoice them manifested, and the same results fol¬ 
lowed. The people and the troops were st.adily supplied ; and, 
ail were astonished that so very simple ajpemedy had not before 
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IbMo thought of. 

The ignorance of the firefc principles of political econoi&y 
timong European gentlemen of otherwise firsUrate education and 
abilities in India, is quite lamentable; for there are really fevt^ 
public oBScers even in the army, who are not occasionally liable 
to be placed in situations where tliey may, by false measures, 
.arising out pf such ignorance, aggravate the evils of dearth among 
great bodies of their fellow-men. A soldier may, however, find 
sowe excuse for such ignorance, because a knowledge of these prin-> 
o^les are not generally considered to form any indispensable part 
of a soldier’s education; but no excuse can be admitted for a civil 
functionary wbo Is so ignorant, since a thorough acquaintance with 
the principles of political economy must be, and indeed always is 
considered, as an essential branch of that knowledge which is to 
fit him for public employment in India. 

In India, unfavourable seasons produce milch more disastrous 
consequences than in Europe. In England, not more than one-* 
fourth of the population derive their incomes from the cultivation 
of the lands around them. Three-fourths of the people have in-> 
comes, independent of the annual returns from those lands; 

with these incomes they can pni chase agricultural pro-* 
duce from other lands when the crops upon them fail. 
The farmers, who form so large a portion of the fourth class, 
have stock equal in value to four times the amourtt of the annual 
■ rent of their lands. They have also a great variety of crops ; and 
it is very rare that more than one or two of them fail, or are con- 
sidorably affected, the same season. If they fail in one district or 
province, the deficiency is very easily supplied to a people who have 
equivalents to give for the produce of another. The sea, navigable 
rivers, fine roads, all are open and ready at all times for the 
transport of the superabundance of one quarter to supply tbe 
deficiencies of another. In India, the reverse of all this is un¬ 
happily everywhere to be found ; more than three-fourths of, the 
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whole pQpitl«Uon tita efigag^ id the caltirafcien of the laudytM)#' 
dO|)btid Upoa its annoal rettirns f(/r subsisteace. ' The farmet^s 
-. ahd edUitPators have aoae of them stock equal is value to laore* 
than half the amount of the annual rents of their' blndf. Th^ 
have a great variety of crops ; Irat sU are exposed to the- ssmet 
acddeuts, aiid commonly fail at the same time. The antuiua^ 
crops are sown in June and July, cud ripen in October and Nov* 
etdber 2 and if seasonable showers do not fall daring 
August, and September, all fail. The spring-crops are sown tt 0 
October and November, and ripeu in March , and if seasonal^ 
•hon-ers do not happen to tall during December or January, all, 
save what are artificially irrigate I, fail. If they fail in one dis^' 
trict or province, the people have few equivalents to offer for a 
supply of land produce from any other. Their roads are scarcely 
doywheie passable for Wheeled-carriages at any season, and no 
where at aU seasons —they have nowhere a navigable canal, and 
only in one line a navigable river. Their land produoo' is oou- 
■Veyed upon the badks of bullocks, that-move at the rate of six' 
or eight iniles a day, and add one hundred per cent, to the cost 
of every nUndred miles they carry it in the best seasons, and, 
more than two hundred in the worst. What in Europe is felt 
' merely asja dearth, becomes in India, under all these disadvan¬ 
tages, a s^rcity , and what is there a scarcity, becomes here a 
famine. Tens of thousands die here of starvation, under calamic- 
ties of season, which in Europe would lavolve little of suffering 
to any class. Here man does every thing: and he must hkve. bis 
daily food or starve. In England, machinery does more than 
of the collective work of Ihh soeiefy in IKe' pro3u^ 
tion, preparation, and distribution of manV physical enjoyments, 

^ nqd it stands in no need of this daily food to sustain its pchvers'^ 
they, are independent of the seasons; the water, 1fire, air, 

' and oUi^ demental powers which they require to. render thein^ 
irnhservieot to ovr-use, are always available in abaft^ance. 
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' Tliia ^acbinerj is the great assistant of the present genera¬ 
tion, provided for us by the wisdom and the industry of the past; 
wanting no food it-elf, it can always provide its proprietors with 
the means of purchasing what they require from other countries, 
when the harvests of their own fail. When calamities of season 
deprive men of erayloyment for a time in tillage, they can, in 
England, commonly And it in other branches of industry, because 
agricultural industry forms so small a portion of the collective 
industry of the nation, and because every man can, without pie- 
judice to his status in society, take to what biauch of industry 
he pleases. But when these calamities ef season thiow men out 
of employment in tillage for a time in India, they cannot And 
it in any other bianch, because agricultural mdustry forms so 
very large a portion of the collective industry of every part of the 
country; and because men are often prevented by the prejudices 
of caste from taking to that which they can And. 

In societies constituted like that of India, the trade of the 
corn>dealer is more essentially necessary for the welfare of the 
community than in any other, for it is among them that the 
superabundance of seasons of plenty requires most to be stored 
up for seasons of scarcity; and if public functionaries will take 
upon themselves to seize such stores, and sell them at their own 
arbitrary prices, whenever prices happen to rise beyond the rata 
which they in their short-sighted wisdom thiuk just, no corn- 
dealer will ever collect such stores. Hitherto, whenever grain 
has become dear at any military or civil station, we have seen 
the civil functionaries urged to prohibit its egress—to search 
for the hidden stores, and to coerce the proprietors to the sale in 
all manner of ways; and if they do not yield to the ignorant 
clamour, they are set down as indifferent to the sufferings of 
their fellow-creatures around them; and as blindly supporting 
he worst enemies of mankind, in the worst species of iniquity. 
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If those Trlio urge them to snch measures are asked, whether 
silversmiths or linendrapers, who should be treated in the same 
manner as they wish the corn-dealeis to be treated, would ever 
eolleot and keep stores of plate and cloths for their use, they 
readily answer, no, they see at once the evil effects of interfering 
with the free disposal of the property of the one, but are totally 
blind to that which must as surely follow any interference with 
that of the other, whose entire freedom is of so much more 
vital importance to the public. There was a time, and that not 
very remote, when grave historians, like Smollett, could even in 
England fan the flame of their vulgar prejudice against one of 
the most useful classes of society. That day is, thank God, 
passed; and no man can now venture to write such trash in his • 
history, or even utter it in any well-informed circle of English 
society; and if any man were to broach such a subject in an 
English House of Commons, he would be considered as a fit - 
Bubjeci for a madhouse. 

But some who retain their prej'udices against corn-dealers, 
and are yet ashamed to acknowledge their ignorance of the prin¬ 
ciples of political economy, try to persuade themselves and their 
friends,, that however applicable these may be to the state of 
society ‘ in European or Christian countries, they are not so to 
countries occupied by Hindoos and Mabomedans ! This is a sad 
delusion ; and may be a very mischievous one when indulged by 
public officers in India. 
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CHAPTER XXV, 

SPIDEIIIC I>I8I4.iBS—SCAPE-GOAT. 

In th« Gveaing, after mj conversation with tb« caltivator, 
upon the wall that united the two hills, 1 received a visit from my 
.little friend the tiureemunt. His fine rose-coloured turban is 
always put o? very gracefully ; every hair of bis-jet-black eye,- 
bjowa and mustachios seems to be kept always most religiously in 
jibe same place ; and he has always the same charming smile upon 
• his little face, which-iEvas never, I believe, distorted an,tp an 
absolute laugh or frown. No man was ever more perfectly master 
pf what.the natives call “the art of risitig and sitting ”—“ 

. fwit,JBurkhautt*‘ —namely, good manners. I should as soon expect 
jto see him set the Netbudda on fire as commit any infringement 
of the cQnvenances on this head established in goo d Indian^omety 
pr be gnilty of anything yulgar in speech, sentim ent, or -manners. 
j[ asked him by what means it was that the old queen of Sangor 
drove out the influenza that afflicted the people so -much in. 
fV^ile he was there on a visit to me. ^e told me, “ that he took 
UP part i&'fbe ceremonies, nor was he aware of them tjll awQkp 
pne nighi by the noise, when his attendants informed him that. 
the qqeeg and the greater part of the city were making offerings 
jto'the new god, Hnrdonl Lala. He fo^nd next morning that a 
goat kad been o^ered up with as muck noise as possible, and with 
gped Effect, for the disease was found to give way from that mor 
ment. About six years before, when great numbers were dying 
in his .own little capital of Fitbooreea, from a similar epid^ip,- be' 

- bad, be said, tried the same thing with still greater effect; but oq. 
tbit occasion, bo had had the aid of a man very learned jn such 
‘matters. This man caused a small carru^e to be made up after 
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plaa-oi bis owoj for a ^atr of tcafo-goatSf whicli were la»Ta^88eQ,to ^ 
it, > 0(1 drives during the ceremonies to a wood some dfsckno* 
from the town^ where they were let loose. From that hour the 
disease entirely ceased la the town. The-goats never returned: 

“ had they come back/’ said Sqreemant, *' the disease must have 
come back with then); so he-teok them a long way into the wood 
—indeed, he believed, the man, to make sure of them, bad sfter> 
wards caused them to be offered up as a sacrifice, to the shrine of 
Hurdoul Lala, in that very wood ! He had himself never seen a 
'poya, religious ceremony, so entirely and immediately'efficaoions 
as this, and much of its success was, no donbt, attributable to the 
science of the man who planned the carriage, and himself drove 
the pair of goats to the wood I No one had ever before heard of 
the plan of a pair of scape-goats being driven in a carriage ; but 
it was likely, he ihoughVto he extensively adopted in future.” 

Sureemuut’a man of affairs mentioned, ^Mhat when Lord 
Hastings took the field against the Pindarees, in 1817, and the 
division of tbe grand army nnder his command was encamped 
near the grove in Bandelcund, where repose the ashes of Hurdoul 
Lala, under a small shrine, a cow was taken into this grove 
to be cdnverted into beef for the use of the Europeans. The 
priest attendance remonstrated, but in vain—the ooW'^'Was 
killed and eaten. The priest compla ined, and from that day the 
efaole'ra morbus broke out-in the camp; and from this central 
point it wife,Tie said, generally understood to have spread all over 
India.* The story of the cow travelled at the same time, and 

* The -people in the Sanggr terntOTiBS need to show eeTerel decayed mwige, 
^rees in gcovee where European troope hdd enoampcd during the campaign* of ma 
and 1817, and declare that they had been seen to wither from the day that beat 
for the use of thaae trocpe, had been tied to their branches. The only eoiaa 
jcidenes was in tbe deoay of the treee, and the encamping of the troops in the , 
groves—that the withering trees were those to which tbe^ best bed been tlrij; 
yms of ooun* iskei) for granted] 
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t 6 s Spirit of Hurdoul Lala iras everywhere supposed to be riding 
lathe whirlwind and dlle'-imjp fAe sfojm ' "Temples were every- 
‘Where erected, and offerings male to appease him and in less 
than siz years after he had hi ms If se'^n then as far as Lahore, 
and in almost ere y village thron rhJnt the whole course of his 
journey to that distant cap tal aid back ’ He is one of tue most 
sensible and freely spoken men th it I hove met with Up to 
within the last few 3 cars ad led 1 e ‘ toe spi i of Hurdoul Lala 
had been propitiated only m ca'-es of cholera moibus but now he 
18 supposed to preside o\er all kinds of epidemic diseases and 
oftenngs have eiery wheie been made to his shiine during late 
influenzas 

"This of oours’arise-*, I observed, fiom the iiiaus^iy of 
his priests, who are now sprea 1 all over the countiy and you 
know that there 18 hardly a village or iiamlet in which tnere are 
not some of them to be found subsisting upon the fears of the 
people ” 

" 1 have no doubt,’ replielh* that the cures which the 
people attribute to the spirit of Hur Icul Lala often arise merely 
from the firmness of then fii h (f alaJ) in the effi acy of their 
offerings, and that any otier ceionone* tint should give to 
their minds the same assurance of recovery, would be of great 
advantage in cases of epidemic diseases I remember a singular 
instance of this, said he "R hen Jesw nt Rao Hoolkar was 
flying before Lord Lake to the hanks of the Hj phases, a poor 
trooper of one of his lordship s irregular corps, w hen he tied the 
grain-bag to his horse s month said, ‘ Take this in the name of 
Jeswnnt Rao Hoolkar, for to him yon and I ow e all that we 
have r The poor man had been suffering from a severe attack 
of ague and fever , but from that moment he felt himself 
relieved, and the fever never returned At that time this fever 
prevailed more generally among the people of Hindoostan than 
any I have ever known, though I am now an old man. The 
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speech of the trooper, anJ the supposed result, soon spread ; 
others ,tried the experiment «ith similar success ; and it acted/, 
everywhere like a charm. I had the fever myself, and though by, 
no means a superstitious man, and certainly no lover of Jeswcnt^ 
Rao Hoolkar, I tried the experiment, and the fever left mo from 
that day. From that time, till the epidemic disappeared, no 
man, from the Nerbudda to tho Indus, fed his horse without 
invoking the spirit of Jeswunt Rao, though the chief waA^ 
then alive and well. Some cne had said he found great relief.- 
from plunging into the stieam during the paioxysms of tlie fever; 
others followed the example, and tome remained for half an hour* 
at a time, and the siiffciers generally found relief The streams 
and tanka throughout the distiicts between the Ganges and the • 
Jumna became ciowded, till the propitiatory offering to 
the spirit of the living Jeswunt Rao Hoolkar [were found 
equally good, arid far less troublesome to those who had 
horses that must have got then grain, whether in Hoolkar’s name 
or not ” 

There IS no doubt that the great mass of those who bad 
nothing but their horses and their good Hades to depend upon 
for tbeii subsistence, did most feivently pray, throughout India, 
for the 4‘fefy of tbi* Mahratta chief, when he fled before Lord 
Lake’s krmy ; for they considered, that with his fall the 
Company’s dominion wouid become everywhere securely 
established, and that good soldiets would be at a discount! 
‘‘ ’Company Ica amnl men looch ioo:gar nuheen hy —“there is 
no employment in the Conp.iny’s dominion,” is a common maxim, 
not only among 1 he men cf the sword and the spear, but among 
those ir erchants who liied by .mpporung native, ciiil, and military 
establishments, wuh the luxmies and elegancies winch, under the 
new order of things, they have no longer the means ta enjoy. , 

The noisy poojah, (worship,) about which our converastiui| 
began, took place at Saugor in April, 1832, while I was at .tbai 
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More than foar fifths of the people of the city and can* 
'j^QBjnents had been affected by a Yiolent inSneuza, which com* 
taenced with a distressing coughi was followed by fever, and in 
seme cases teronnated in death 1 had an application from the 
cld Queen Dowager of Sangor, who received a pension of ten 
thousand pounds a year from the British government, and lesided 
in the cit^ f to allow of a noisy religious procession, to implore 
deliverance from this greit calamitv Men, women, and children 
m this procession were to do their utmost to add to the noise by 
raisiog their vo ces m psalmody beating upon then brass pots, 
and pans with all their might, and discharging fire-arms where 
they could get them , and before the noisy crowd was to be driven 
a buffalo, which had been purchased by a general subscription 
in order that every family might paiticipate in the merit Ihey 
were to follow it out eight miles, where it was to be tamed 
loose for any man who would take it If the animal returned, 
the disease, it was said, must return with it, and the ceremony be 
performed over again 1 was lequested to intimate the ciicam- 
atance to the officer commanding the troops in cantonments, in 
order that the hideous noise they intended to make might not 
excite any alarm, and bring down upon them tlie visit of the 
aoldiery It was however, subsequently determined, that the 
animal should be a goat , and he was diiven before the crowd 
aecordingly 1 have on several occasions been requested to allow 
of suoh noisy poojahs in cases of epidemics, and the confidence 
the people feel in their efficacy has no doubt a good effect 

While in civilcharge of tbedistiict of Nursingpoce^ in the val¬ 
ley of the Nerbudda m April 1823, the cholera inoibus raged in 
almost every bouse of the to was of Nursingpore and KunJelee situ¬ 
ated near each.other, and one of them close to my dwelling-house 
U4 court. Ihe European pbjsicians lost all confidence in their 
presenptions, and the people declared that the hand of God was 
dpon theagi,aad by appeasing b m could they alone hope to };e saved. 
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A reIigio\i3 procession \^as deternrfined upoA '; bai the pp'palftllotif^ 
6'f both towns were divided upon the point, whether a iilait 
br a noigtf dae would be ntost acceptable to' GoJ. Huddreds weYe 
dying around me when I was applied to, to settle this kndtty point 
between the p'arties. I found that b'oth iri point of nuitfbe'rs aUd"' 
fespectability the majofrihy was in' fSvo’nr of the silent p'roceSsion; 
dnd I reconimenc^ed that this should be adopted. The procesSihd 
took place about nine th'e same night. With all due ceremony :bat' 
the advocates for rioise Would none ot them assist in it. Strange 
as it may appear, the disease abated from that moment; Und the 
^freat mf.ijority of the population of both towns believed that their 
prayers had been heard , and I went to bed with a mind some- 
■What relieved by the hope, that this feeling of confidence might ’ 
te useful. About one o’clock I was awoke fiom a sound sleep by' 
ihe most hideous noise that I had ever hoard, and not at that mo- 
inent reeollecting the proposal for the noisy procession, ran out of 
iny house, in expectation of seeing both towns in flames. I found 
ihat the advocates for noise, resolving to have their procession, had 
assembled together albout midnight; and apprehensive tha‘£ they 
might be borne down by the advocates for silence, and police es¬ 
tablish nfeiits, had determined to make the most of their time, and 
pnt in rlqiiisition all the pots, pans, shells, trumpets, pistols, and 
muskets that they coUld muster! All opened at once about onu 
o’clock; and had there been any virtue in discord, tbc cholera 
must soon have deserted the place, for ^^ucb another hideous com- 
pouud of noises I never heaid. The disease, which seemed to have 
aobsided with the sdent procession befoiol went to bed, now return¬ 
ed with double violence, as I was assured by numbers who flock¬ 
ed to my house in terror, and ths whole population beoame«exaa-^ 
peratod with the leader.s of the noisy faction, who had, they belier-'* 
edi'been the moans of bringiug back among them all the horrors 
of this dreadful scourge ^ - 

I asked the Hindoo Sudder Ameen, or head native judicial' 
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Saugor, a trecy profoutid Saasont scholaj* what he thought 
of ^ efScaoy of these processions in checking epulcaiic diaeases. 
Ho eai J, ' that there could be nothing more clear than the to*al 
mefficiencj of medicine in such cases, and when medicine failed, 
a mans only resource was m pray eis that the diseases of man¬ 
kind were to be classed under three general heads, fiist, those suf 
fared for sins committed in some former biiths , second, those suff¬ 
ered for sms committed m the persent biith , third, those merely 
accidental How said the old gentleman “ it must be clear to 
every unprejudiced mind that the third only can be cured or check 
ed by the physician ’ Epidemics he thought, must all be class¬ 
ed under the second head and as inflicted by the Deitv for some 
very general sin , COisequently to be removed only Ij prayers, 
and whether silent or noisy, was he thought, mattm of liitle im¬ 
portance provided they were ofiered in the same spii it I believe 
that among the great mass of the poool“ of India three fourths of 
the diseases of individuals are attributed to evil spirits and evil 
eyes and for every physieiin among th“ni th“re are ceitamly ten 
ejtorciaers f The faith m them is veiy great and very general, 
and as the gift is suppo<!ed to be supoiiiatural, it is commonly ex¬ 
ercised without fee or reward The gifted person subsists upon 
some other emplo) ment and ejio? ctsrs gratis A child of one of 
otti servants was one day in convulsions from its sufferings in 
cutting its teeth The civil surgeon happened to call that morn¬ 
ing, and he offered to lance the child gums 1 he- poor mother 

thanked him, but stated, that theie coul 1 be no possible 
donbt as to the source of hei child s suffei ings—that the devil 
had got into it during the night and would certainly not be 
frightgaed out by his little lancet but she expected back every 
moment my old tent pitcher whose exorcisms no dei il of this 
description had ever yet been able to withstand ' * 

The small-pex had been raging m the town of Jubbulpora 
for some time during one hot season that I was then, and a 
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great many children had died from it The serenty ot the 
disease was considered to have been a good deal atlgmenl^ by 
a very untoward circumstance that had taken place in the family 
of the principal banker of the town, Khoshal Chund, Sewa Ram 
Seith, the old man, had lately died, leaving two sons. Bank 
Kishen, the eldest, and Khoshal Chund, the second. The eldeaii 
gave up all the management of the sublunary concerns of the 
family, and devoted his mind entirely to religious duties. They 
had a very fine family temple of their own, in which they placed 
an image of their god Vishnoo, cut out of the choicest stone of 
the Nerhndda, and consecrated, after the most approved form, 
aid with very expansive ceremonies. This ido\ Ram Kishen 
used every day to wash with his own hands with rose-water, and 
anoint with precious ointments. One day, while he had the 
image in his arms, and was busily employed in anointing it,it 
fell to the ground upon the stone pavement, and one of the arms 
was broken. To live after such an untoward accident waa 
quite out of the question, and poor Ram Kishen proceeded at 
once qiUetly to hang hinuelf! He got a rope from the stable, 
and hav ing tied it ovei the beam in the reom where he had let the 
god fall upon the stone-pavement, he waa putting his head calmly 
into the} noose, when his brother camn in, laid hold of him, called 
for assistance, and put him under restraint. A conclave of the 
priests of that sect u as immediately held in the town, and Ram 
Kishen was told that hanging himself was not absolutely necessr 
ary—that it might do if he would, take the stone imago, broken 
arm and all, upon his own back, and carry it two hun.iiod and 
sixty miles to. Benares, where resided the high priest of the seek 
who would, no doubt, be able to suggest the proper mWsnres 
for pacifying the god. 

At this time, the only son of his brother Khoshal Chund, an 
interesting little boy of about four years of age» was entiemety 
ill of the smaU-pox; and it is a ride v?ith Hindoos never to 
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anj journey, even oi^e of pilgrimage to a faolj shrine, 
'.Iriiile^any member of tbe family is afl^ioted with this disease; 
, ith.ey must sit home clothed in sackploth and ashes, ^e 

|ras told that he had better defer hie journey to Bepares till the 
.child shonld recover } hi)t he could uefther sleep nor eat, so great 
was his terror, lest some dreadful calamity should befall the 
whole, family before he could expiate his crime, or take the 
l^vice of h(3 high priest, as to the best means of doing it ; apd 
he resolved to leave the decision of the questiop to God himself! 
P.e took two pieces of paper, am} haying caused Benares to be 
written upon one, and Jubbulpore upon the other, he put them 
both into a brass vessel. 4ftar shaking the vessel well, he drew 
cforth that on which Benares had been written, “ft is the will 
of Gqd said Ram Kishen ' All the family who were interested 
iB'the preservatfou of the poqr boy, implored hioi not to set out, 
last Davey, who presides over small-pqz, should become angry. 
It was all in vain i Ha vronld set out with his household god ; 
and unable to carry it himself, he put it into a small litter upoq 
a pole, and hired a boater to carry it at one end, while he sup¬ 
ported it at the other. Ifis brother, Klioshal Chund, sent his 
seeond wife, at the same time, with offerings for Davey, to ward 
pfF the effects of his brother's rashness from child. By the 
^ime the brother had got with his god to Adhartal, three miles 
from Jubbulpore, on the road to Benares, he heard of the death 
af'bis nephew; but he seemed not to feel this slight blow in hia 
terror of the dreadful but uudefiued calamity which he felt to be 
impending over him and the whole family, and he trotted qn hia 
yoad. Soon after an infant son qf thoir nnclq died qf the same 
disease-; and the whqle tqwn became at opce divided into two 
parties—those who held that the children had heqn killed by. 
Pavey as a punishment fqr Rpm !^ishen's presuming to leave 
Jubbulpqre before they recoyered; apd those who held that they 
ypere killed by the god Yishuofl himself^ for having beoasq rudely 
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deprived of one of Iiia %rina. Khoshtil Ciiubd'^ wifasic^eil^ 
on the Eoad, and died on reaching Mirzapore, of fever; and aa, 
Davej was supposed to have nothing to Jo witjh fevers, this 
event greatly augmented the advocates of Yishnoo. It is a rule 
with Hindoos to bury, and not to burn, ths bodies of those who 
die of the small-pox j “for,*' say they,‘‘the small-pox is not only- 
caused by the goddess Davey, but is, in fact Davey herself ; and 
to burn the body of the person affected with this disease £s, in, 
reality, neither more nor less than to burn the goddess 1” 

Khoshal Chund was strongly nrged to bury, and not burn his 
child, particularly as it was usual with Hindoos to bury infants 
and children of that age, of whatever disease they might die; 
but he insisted upon having his hoy burned with all due pomp. 
and ceremony, and burned he was accordingly. From, that 
moment, it is said, the disease began to rage w'ith increased 
violence throughout the town of Jubbulpore. At least one half 
of the children affected had before survived; but from that 
hour at least three out of four died: and instead of the condo¬ 
lence which he expected from his fellow-citizens, poor Khoshal 
Chund-i-a very amiable and worthy man—received nothing but 
their eimcrations for bringing down so many calamities upon 
their h4ids; first, by maltreating his own god, and then by sett¬ 
ing fire' to theirs! 

I had a few days after a visit from Gnngadhur Row, the Sad* 
der Ameen, or head native judicial officer of this district, whose 
father had been for a short time the ruler of the district, under 
the former government: and I ^sked him whether the small-po?: 
had dimlpisbed i4 the towit siitce the rains had now set in, 
He told me thut he thought it had; but that a great many child* 
yen had been taken off by the disease. 

I understand, Row Sahib, that Khoshal Chnnd, the banker, 
is supposed to have augmented the virulence of the disease by 
biuninghls boy; Was it so?” 
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*• Oertninly'!” said my friend, with a grave, long face ; "the do* 
was much increased by this man's folly 
I looked very grave in my torn, and he continued. 

“ Not a child escaped after he had burned his boy. Such 
incredible folly ! To set fire to the goddess in the midsit of a 
population of twenty thousand souls; it might havo brought 
destruction upon us all!” 

What makes you think that the disease is itself the god¬ 
dess?” 

^Because we always say, when any member of a family be¬ 
comes attacked by the small-pox, ‘Davey Nikulee,’ that is, 
IXivey has shown herself in that family, or in that individual. 
'And the person affected can wear nothing but plain white cloth¬ 
ing—not a silken or colouied garment, nor an ornament of any 
kind ; nor can he or any of his family undertake a journey, or 
participate in any kind of rejoicings, lest he give offence to her' 
They broke the arm of their god; and he drove them all mad. 
The elder brother set out on a journey with it, and his nephew, 
cousin, and sister-in-law fell victims to bis temerity, and then 
Kboshal Chnnd brings down the goddess upon the whole com- 
mnnity by burning his boy ’ No doubt he was very fond of his 
child—so W6 all are—and wished to do him all honour; but 
some regard is surely due to the people around us, and I told 
him so when he was making prep irations for the funeral; but he 
would not listen to reason 

A complicated religions code, like that*of the Hindoos, is to 
the pnest, what a complicated civil code, like that of the English, 
iato the lawyers. A Hindoo can do nothing without consnlting 
hui priest; and an Englishman can do nothing without consulting 
his lawyer! 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

ASTIFICIAL lakes 1M BUNDELCLND—HINDOO, GIIEEK, AND BOUAN 
FAITH. 

■ Ok the llth ^ye came on twelve miles to the town of Bumboree, 
whence extends, to the south-west, a ridge of high and bare 
quartz hills, towering above all others, curling and foaming at 
the top, like a wave ready to burst when suddenly arrested by 
the hand of Omnipotence, and turned into white stone. Ihe soil 
ail the way is wretchedly poor in quality, being formed of the 
deti itus of sienitic and quartz rocks, and very thm. Bumboree 
is % nice little town, beautifully situated on the bank of a fine 
hike, the waters of which ,'reserved during the late faiiiine.tha 
population of this and six other small towns, which are situated 
near its qordera, and have their lands irrigated from it. Besides 
water foij their fields, this lake yielded the people abundance of 
water cjie&nuts and fi^\l In the diyest season the water 
has lieon found sufficient to supply the wants of all the people 
of these towns and villages, and those of all the country around, 
as f.ir as the people can avail themselves of it. This large lake 
is formed by an artificial bank or wall, at the sooth east end, 
which rests one arm upon the high range of white quartz rucks, 
which runs along its south-west side for several miles, looking 
down into the clear deep water, and forming a beautiful 
landscape. 

From this pretty town, Sodora, where the great marriage 
bad lately taken place, was in sight, and only four miles distant, 
lb vv as, I learnt, the residence of the present Rajah of Orcha, 
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l^foFO the death of his brother called httn to the throne Manjr 
l^ople M ere retarnlng from the ceremonies of the marriage of 
Sattgtam with Toolseb , nho told tBe that the cOncoarae had been 
immense—at least one bundled and fifty thousand, and that the 
IR ijah had feasted them all for fonr dajs during the pi ogress of 
the ceremonies, but that the^ were obliged to defray their 
expenses going and coming except vt hen they came by special 
insitahoD, to do honour to the occasion, as m the case of tny httle 
friend the Singor high priest Jankee Senuk Ihey told me that 
they called tbisfestiial the Dhunuk Jug , and that Junuk Ri^, the 
IStther of Sceta, had in his possession the Dhunuck, or immoital 
bow of Puisoiam the sixth incarnation of Vislmoo, with which 
he exterminated all the Ksbatr} as or original military class of 
India, and which requited no le«s than lour thousand men to 
raise it on one end * The pnuee offereo his dan„htei in marnage 
any man who should bend this bow Hundreds of heroes and 
demigods aspired to the hand of the fair ^cita, and essayed to 
bend the bow , hut all in ram, till young Ram the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnoo, then a lad of only ten ye irs of age tame , 
and at the touch of his great toe the bow flew into a thousand 
pieces, which are supposed to have been all taken up into 
teas CD < Seeta became the wife of Rair t and the popular poem 
of the Ramaen describes the abduction of the heroine by the 
monstei kn g of Cejlon, Rawun , and her recoveiy by meins of 
the monkey General HuniioomaD £<very word of this poem the 

* I he tradition i« that a pri ee of this mrlitarv class was sportu g in a 
nrer with his tho isand witss when Bennks the wife of Jamadagni went to 
bnng water He offended her and her husband cursed the pnnee but was 
pat to death by h»n Hu son Pursoram was uo less a psrson than the sixth 
incarnation of Viehnoo, who had aesamed the human shape merely to destroy 
tfaeae tyrants He rowed now that hu mother had been insulted and hu 
fatter killed not to leave one on the face of the earth He destro}ed them 
all twedty one times the women, with child producing a new race at each 
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] 3 t> 0 pte ^sstilrd 11)6 was written/ if not by the baud of the Dejty * 
Iriinself, at least by^jis inspiration, which was the sanie thing/,, 
and it mast, consequently, be true * Ninety-nine out of a 
hundred, among the Hindoos, implicitly believe, not only every, - 
word of this poem, but every word of every poem that ba& fever; 
been written in Sanscrit. If 30 a ask a man whether he really 
believes any every egregious absurdity quoted from these books; 
he r'eplies with the greatest naxvetd in the world, ’ “Is it no.fe 
written in the book} and how should it bo there written if no>, 
true Ti e Hindoo religion reposes upon an entire prostration 
of mind, that continual and habitual surrender of the renboning 
faculties, which we are accustomed to make occasional!}', while 
engaged at the theatie, ci in the perusal of works of fiction. 
allow the scenes, characters, and mcideuts to pass before our 
mind's eye” and move our feelings, without asking, or stopping a 
moment to ask, whether the}’are real or tiue. There is only 
this difference, that with people of education among us, even m 
such short.intervals of illus on or abandon, any extra) agance m 
the acting! or flagi ant improbability ID the fiction, dcstioys the 
charm, br®ks the spell by which we have been so niiateiiously 
bound, stops the smooth eurient of symputbetio emotion, and 
restores ua to reason and io the realities of ordinary life. With 
the Hindoos, oft the contrary, the gieater the iiiipiobabilitv, the 
’ more monstrous and picposterous the fiction, tno g> eater is the 
chaim it has over their minds, and the greater tl.eir leai'nng m 
the Sanscrit the more are they under ihe influeuco of this charm. 
Believing all to be w riUen by the Deity, or by his ins 2 >uations. 


• WtuTn Ram set out with hia army f<.r Ceylon, he is supposf'd to have ' 
worshipped the little tree called Chconkul, winch stood near Ins capital of 
Ajoodheea. It is a wretched little thing, between a shrub and a tree, but I hare 
Aseen a procession of more than seventy tbonsand persons attend their prince to 
. 'the worship of it on the festival of ^e Ousefara, which is hold m celabmtton 
of this ezpeditioa to C^loa, 
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iQ^ and things of former dajs io ba\« been 
^l^^reat from the men and tbingn of the preaettt day and th^ 
jiaroes of these fables to har e been demi gods or people endowed 
With powers far superior to those of the oidinary men of their 
own da\ the analogies of oatnie ’ire never for a iBoment 
considered nor do questions of probability, or possibiliti, 
according to those nnalogies ever obtrnde to dispel the charm 
with which the^ aie so pleasingly bound ILey go on through 
Jtfe reading and talking of these monstrous fictions which sho^ 
the taste and understanding of other nations without orce 
questioning the tiath of one single me dent or heaiing it 
questioned There was a time and that not aery distant, when 
it was the same in England and in every othei European nation , 
*iad there are I am afiaid some parts of Euro| e where it is so 
still But the Hindoo faith so far as icligious questions are 
concerned is not moie capacious or absurd than that of the 
Greeks and Bomans in the davs of Sociatos and Cicero—the only 
difference is that among the Hindoos a greater number of the 
questions which interest mankind are brought under the head of 
rdligion 

There is nothing in the Hindoos more absurd than tl e piffy 
of Tiberius in offeimg up sacrifices in the tern) le and before the 
Image of Augustus while he was solicited by til the great cities 
of the empire, to suffer temples to be built and sacnficea to bo 
made to himself while still living or than Alexanders attempt 
to make a goddess of bis mother while yet alive that he might 
feel the more seenie of being made a pod himself after h s death 
In all religions there sie points at which the professors declare 
that tea von must stop and cCase to be a guide ia faith The pious 
man thinks, that all w I ich he cannot comprehand or reconcile 
to leaaon in his ow n religion muat be aboie it The aupersbt«m» 
of the people at *'adia will dimmish before the spread of suence, 
•rtf, and Iftqpatnre , and good works of history Mxd Belton wdhki. 
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I thUdCf-m^fce far gr«atffl' h«voo aniang thes* ^pentttions ertfft "• 
ih«D good works ia any of the sciences, save the physical, sudi as 
astronomyt chemistry, &c. 

In the evening we went out with the intention of making as 
excursion on the lake, in boats that had been prepared for our 
reception, by tying three or four fishing canoes together; but Ott 
reaching the ridge of quaitz hills, which runs along the south¬ 
east side, we preferred tnoviog along its summit to entering the 
boats. The prospect on either side of this ridge was truly 
beautiful. A noble sheet of clear water, about four miles long hy 
two broad, on onr right, and on our left a no less noble sheet of 
rich wheat cultivation, irrigated fiom the lake by drains passing 
between small breaks in the ridges of the hills. The Persian ' 
wheel is used to raise the water. This sheet O'f nch cultivation 
is beautifully studded with mango groves and fields of Bugar-oanev 
Tbe lake is Almost double the sire of that of Saogor, and the idea 
of its great utility for purposes of irrigation, made it appear to 
me far more beautiful; but my little fiiend tbe Sureemunt, who 
accompapied ns in our walk, said, that it could not be so hand¬ 
some, sii ce it had not a fine city and castle on two sides, and a 
fine gov« rnment house on the third.” 

“ B it,” said 1, “ no man’b field is watered &om that lakel” 

“ Nil,” replied he, “ but for every man that drinks of tl*a 
waters of this, fifty drinks of tbe wateis of that; from that lake 
thirty thousand people get ‘ aram ’ (comfort) every day 

This lake is called Kewlos, after Kewal Brim, the Chundelee ' 
prince by whom it was formed. His palace, now in rums, stood 
on the top of tbe ridge of rocks m a very beautiful situation. 
From the summit, about eight miles to the west, we could see a „ 
still larger lake, called tbe Nunduawara Zjake, extending under • 
similar range of quartz hills rmrning parallel with that on which 
we stood. Thai lake, we were told, answered upon a much larger 
.scale tim same,admirable purpose of supplying water fier ik* 
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and securing the people from the dreadful effects of 
<t&^Tights. The extensive level plains through which the rivers 
''of central India generally cut their way have, for the most part, 
''lieen the beds of immense natural lakes ; and these rivers sink so 
deep into these beds, and leave such ghastly chasms and ravines 
on either side, that their waters are haidly ever available in duo 
season for irrigation. It is this characteristic of the rivers of 
central India that makes such lakes so valuable to the people, 

■ psTrticularly in seasons of drought. The river Nerhudda has been 
known to rise seventy feet, in the course of a couple of days, in 
the rains; and during the season, when its waters are wanted for 
'irrigation, they can nowhere be found within that of the surface ; 
while a level piece of ground fit for irngation is rarely to be met 
'with within a mile of the stream 

The ueople appeared to improve as we advanced farther into 
. 'Bundelcund in appearance, manners, and intelligence. There is a 
TtiolJ bearing about the Bondelas, which at first one is apt to take 
for rudeness or impudence, hot which in time be finds not to be 
BO.* The employes of the Raja were everywhere attentive, frank, 
'and polite, and the peasantry seemed no longer inferior to those 
of enr SailgoT and Nerbudda territories. Tfie females of almost 
' all the villages through which we passed oa me out with their 
'huUus in procession to meet us—one of the most affecting marks 
of respect from the peasantry to their lulers or their superiors 
thf^t I know, '^ne woman camea on her head a brass jug, 
'b'rightly polished, full of water ; while all the other familiea of 
'the village crowd around her, and sing in chorus some rural song, 
{hat lasts from the time the respected v'laitor comes iu sight, till 
he disappears. He usually puts into the hilliit a rupee, to pur- 
“chase goor, (coarse sugar,) of which all the females partake, as a 
'isjured offering made to the sesc. No member of the ether sex 
^pifesume's to partake of it; and daring the ohorns al} the mei^ 
^i^hd aloof in respectful siiefice. Thia cusiom prevails all over 
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Indiflj ojroVer all parts of it that t liave seen ; and yet I fajiir» 
'nitnessed a governor-general of India rrith alibis snit^ passing' 
by this interesting group -without knowing or asking -what 
■was. I lingered behind, and quietly put my silver into the jug 
as if from the Governor-general. 

The man who administers the government over these lievetl' 
villages in all its branches civil, criminal, and fiscal, receives a 
salary of only two hundred rupees a year I He collects thh 
revenues on ti.epait of government; and, with the assistance of 
the heads and the eldeis of the villages, adjusts all petty 
of dispute among the people, both civil and criminal. Disputes 
of a more serious character are sent to be adjusted at the capital 
by the Hajah and his ministers. The person who reigns over thy 
seven villages of the lake, is about thirty years of age, of tbo 
Bajpoot caste, and 1 think one of the finest young men I 
have ever seen. His ancestors have served the Orcha state in the ' 
same station fur some generations, and he tells me, that he hopes 
bis postfrity will serve them for as many more, provided they do 
not forflit their claims to do so by their infidelity or incapacity 
This yojing man seemed to have the respect and the affection of 
every member of the little communities of the villages through 
which we passed ; and it was evident, that he deserved their 
attachment. 1 have rarely seen any similar signs of attachment 
to one of our own native ofi^cers. This arises chiefly fiom the 
circumstance of their being less frequently placed in authority 
among those upon whose good feelings and opinions their welfare 
gnd comfort, or those of their children, are likely permanently to 
flepend. In India, under native rule, office became hereditary^ 
because officers expended the whole of their incomes in religious 
ceremonies, or works of ornament and utility, and left tfaeit 
families in hopeless dependence upon the chief in whose service 
they had laboured all their lives, while they had been edi^tli^ 
their sons exclusively' with the view to tlieir serving that ch^ef 
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> sattie capacity that their folders had aerved Wore them^ 

I' fa tbie caae and this alone that the law of -primogenitare is . 
,';jil'^'force in India. Among Mahomedans, as well as Hindoos, all 
];^pertr, real and personal, is divided equally antong the, 
"children ; bnt the duties of an office will not admit of the same 
snbdivision; and this therefore when hereditary, as it often is 
descends to the eldest son with the obligation of providing for 
the rest of the family. The family consists of all the members 
who remain united to the parent stock, including the widows and 
orphans of the sons or brothers who weie so up to the time of 
their death.* 

The old Chobdar, or silver-stick bearer, who came with n« 
‘from the Rajah, gets fifteen rupees a month; and his ancestors 
have served the Rajah for several generations. The Deewan who 
h&B charge of the treasury receives only one thousand rupees a 
year, and the Bakshee, or paymaster of the army, who seems at 
present to rule the state as the prime favourite, the same. These 
latter are at present the ouly two great officers of state ; and 
though they are no doubt realizing handsome incomes by indirect 
means, they dare not make any display lest signs of wealth might 
induce the Rajah or his successors to treat them as (botr 
predecessors in office have been treated for some time past. The 
Jageerdars, or feudal chiefs, as I have before stated, are almost 
All of the same family or clan as the Rajah ; and they spend all 
the revenues of their estates in the maintenance of military 
retainers, upon whose courage and fidelity they can generally 
rely. These Jageerdars are bound to attend the prince on all 


-* Biit it is only the smaHer local, miniBteruI offioen who aro secure in their 
teriire of office under native governmeata; those on whose efficieney the well* 
being of Tillage communities depends. The greatest evils of governmsats of the 
load is the feeling of insecurity in such tennree which prevadea all the hi^er 
o®e*te of government; and the instability of all engagenMnts made by the 
-4(ownmimt with them; and by them with the people. 
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great oce&sions, and at ceiiain ioterrsJs; and are made to con*.- 
tribate something to his.exchequer in tribute. Almost aU hvo 
beyond their legitimate means, and make up the (iedcieney by 
maintaining upon their estates gangs of thieves, robbers, and' 
murderers, vvho extend their do|vredatioas into the couutr-ies 
aronud ; and share the prey u ith these chiefs and their officer^,, 
and under-tenant*. They keep them as poachers keep their dogisi 
and the paramount power, whose subjects they plunder, might a^ 
well ask them for the best horse in the stable as fur the best tldef' 
that lives under their protection I* 

I sbould mention an incident that occurred during the Rajab’a 
visit to me at Tehise. Lieutenant Thomas w'as silting next'to 
the little Sureeuiunt, and during the intei view he asked him to. 
allow him to look at his beautiful little gold-bilted sword. The 
Bureemunt held it fast, aud told him, that he should do himself 
the honour of wailing upon him in his tent in tlie course of the 
day, when he would show him the .sword, and tell him its history. 
After the Rajah left me, Thomas mentioned this, and said he felt 
verv’ much hurt at the incivility of my little friend ; but I told 
him, t lat he was in everything he did and said so perfectly the 
gentle nan, t’.at I felt quite sure he would explain all to his satis- 
faciioi when he called upon him. During Lis visit to Thomas ho 
apolo{ ized fcr not liaviug given over his sword to him, and said, 

" You European gentlemen have such perfect confidence m each 
other,, that you can at all tunes, and iu all situations, venture to 
gratify youi curiosity iu these matters, and draw jour swords in a 
crowd jnst as well as when alone; but had you drawn mine from 
the scabbard in such a situation, with the tent full of the Rajah’s 

* In the Onalior territory, the Mnhratta amils, or governors of districts, do 
ths same, and keep gangs ci robbers on purpose to plunder their neighboers; 
and if you ask them for their thieves, they will actnelly toll yon, that to part 
with them wonid he ruin, as they are their only defence agaiiut the thieves tjiC 
thair' neighbours J 
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'Pf|t3j9nal ftltendante, and snrroundeid by a devoted and not Vefy 
'-oi^derly soldiery, it might have been attended -by very 
-is^ious consequences. Any roan outside might have seen 
Ibe blade • gleaming ; and not observing distinctly why 
it had been drawn, might have suspected treachery, and 
called out to the reaeue, when we should all have been cut 
down—the lady, child; and all !” Thomas was not only 
satisfied with the Sureerount’s apology, but was so mnob delighted 
with him, iliat be lias ever since been longing to get bis portrait ; 
for he says it w'tis really his intention to draw the sword had the 
Sureemunt given it to him 1 As 1 have said, his face is 
extremely beautiful—quite a model for a painter or a" statuary ; 
^udhis figure, though small, is haudsome. He dresses with 
great elegance, mostly in azure-colouieJ satin, euimounted by a 
'rose-ooloured turban, and a waistband of the same ccdour. All 
•his motions are graceful, and his manners have an exquisite polish_ 
A greater master of all the ooneetMnces lhave never seen , though 
he is of slender capacity, and as I have said, lu stature less thau 
five feet high. 

A poor half naked mran, reduced to beggary by tlie late 
famine, run along by my horse to show me the road ; and to the 
great aihasement of my attendants exclaimed, "That he felt 
exactly as if he were always falling down a well,” meaning if he 
were immersed in cold water. He said, “ That the cold season 
was suited only to gentlemen who coal'd affoid to be well clothed; 
b»t, to a poor man like himself, and the gieat mass of people, in 
Bnndelcnnd at least, the hot season was much better.’' Ha told 
me, “ That the late Eajah, though a harsh was thought to be a 
j^ust man ;* and that his good sense, and above all his good fortune, 

* Ify poor guide had aa IiUle ot sympathy with the pnme minhters, whom 
the. Tsbree Bejah put to death, as the peasantry of Englaud had with the 
great men and wojiaen whom BSory the Eigth saorificed. 
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(Ikbsil,) had preserved the principality entire ; but that God only, 
and the forbearance of the honourable Company, could no«r save 
it under such an imbecile as the present Chief/’ fie seemed 
quite melancholy at the thought of living to see thia principality, 
the oldest fn Bundelcun'd, lose its independence. Even this poor, 
ffnclothed, and starving wretch had a feehnfg of patiiotism : a 
firide of cohutry, ihoUgh thaH; country bad been so wretchedly 
governed, and Was noW desolated by a famine. 

Just such a feeling had the impressed seaman who fought 
odr battles in the great struggle. No nation has ever had a more 
disgraceful institution than that of the press-gang of England. 
This iitstltuUon, if so it can be called, must be an eternal stain 
upon her glory—posterity will ne^er be able to read the history 
of her naval victories without a blush—without reproaching the 
langivers who could allow them to be purchased with the blood 
of such men as those who fought for Us the battles of the Nile and 
Trafalgar. “ England expected every man to do his duty on that 
day but had England dorte her duty to every man who was on 
th.at day to fight for hei ?—was not every English gentleman of 
the lords and commons a David sending his Uriah to battle ? 

The ntellectual stock which we requite m good seamen for 
our navy and winch is acquired in scenes of peril “ upon the high 
and giddy mast,” is as much their property as that which other 
men acquire m schools and colleges; and we had no more right 
to seize and employ these seamen in our battles upon the wages 
of common, uninstructed labour, than we should have had to 
seize and employ as many clergymen, barristers, and physicians- 
When I have stood on the quarter-deck of a ship in a storm, and 
seen the seamen covering the yards in taking m sail, with the 
thunder lolling and the lightning flashing feaifully around them 
—the sea covered with foam, and each succeeding billow, as it 
rushed by, seeming ready to sweep them all fiom the frail footiug 
^nlo the fathomless abyss below—I have asked nijself, ‘‘ Arc men 
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Uke these to be seized like commoo felons—torn from their wives 
asd children, as soon as they reach their native land—snbjecied 
every day to the lash, and pat in front of those battles on which 
i^e wealth, the honour, and the independence of the nation 
depend, merely because British legislators know, that when there, 
a regard for their own personal character among their companions 
in danger, will make them Sgbt like JSnglishmen !” This feeling 
of nationality which exists in the little states of Bundelcuud, 
arises from the circumstance, that the mass of the land-holders 
are of the same clan as the chief Bondelas, and that the publie 
establishijcents of the state are recruited almost exclusively from 
that mass. The states of Jhansee and Jaloue aie the only ex¬ 
ceptions. There the rulers are Brahmans and not Rajpoots, and 
they recruit their public cataVilishments from all classes, and all 
countries. The lauded aristocracy however, there as elsewhere, 
are Rajpoots, either Powers, Chnndeles, or Bondelas. 

The Rajpoot landholders of Bundelcuud are linked to the 
soil in all their grades from the ptince to the peasant, as the 
Highlanders of Scotland were not long ago; and the holder of a 
hundred acres is as proud as the holder of a million. Ue boasts 
the same descent, and the same exclusive possession of arms and 
agriculture, to which unhappily the industry of their little 
territories is almost exclusively confined, for no other branch can 
grow up among so turbulent a set, w hose quarrels with their 
chiefs or among each other are constantly involving them in cimI 
wars, which render life and property exceedingly insecure. 
Besides, as 1 have stated, their piopensity to keep bands of 
thieves, robbers, and murderers in their baronial castles, as 
poachers keep their dogs, has scared away the wealthy and 
respectable capitalist, and peaceful and industrions manufacturer. 

All the landholders are uneducated, and unfit to serve in any 
of our civil establishments, or in those of any very civilized 
govermnenU; and they are just as unfitted to serve in our military 
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esthblishmcBis, where strict discipline is reqtuired. The lands 
they occupy are cultivated because they depend almost entirely 
upon the rents they get from them for sabsistence; and becausd 
every petty chief and his family hold their lands rent free, or at a 
trifling quit-rent on the tenure of military service, and their resi¬ 
due foims all the market for land produce which the cultivatom 
require. They dread the transfer of the rule to ouv government, 
because they now form almost exclusively all the establishments' - 
of their domestic chief, civil as well as military, and know, tba'V 
were our rule to be substituted they would be almost entirely' 
excluded from these, at least for a generation or two. In oiir 
regiments, horse or foot, there is hardly a man from Bundelcnnii 
for the reasons above stated ; nor aro there any in the Gnalior 
regiments and contingents, which are stationed in the neighbour¬ 
hood, though the land among them is become minutely subdivided ^ 
and they are obliged to seek service or starve. They are all tocr 
proud for manual labour, even at the plough. No Buodelcund 
Ilajpoot will, 1 believe, condescend to put his hand to one. 

Amopg the Slahratta states, Seiks and Mabomedans there is 
no bond of union of this kind. The establishments, military as well 
as civil, are everywhere among them composed for the most part of 
foreigners- and the landed interests under such governments 
would dr^d nothing from the prospect of a transfer to oar rule ; 
on the contrary, they and the mass of the people would almost 
everywhere bail it as a blessing. 

There are two reasons why we should leave these small 
native states under their own chiefs, even when the claim to the 
succession is feeble-or defective; first, because it tends to relieve 
the minds of other native chie& from the apprehension, already 
too prevalent among them, that we desire by degrees to absorb 
them all, because we think our government would do better for 
the people; and secondly, because, by leaving them as a contrast, 
we afiPord to the people of India the opportunity of observing the. 
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'^In^er^or advantages of oitr ru]e. 

** ’Tia distance lends enchantroenU to the Tie>v ” in govera- 
nients as well as in landscapes ; and if the people of India, instead 
of the living proofs of what perilons things native govamments, 
whether Hindoo ox Mabomedan, are in reality, w,ere acquainted 
with nothing, but such pictures of them as are to be found in 
their histories and in the imnginations of their priests and learned 
nien, (who lose much of their influence and importanpe undef 
our rule,) they would certainly, with proneness like theirs to 
delight in the iqart'ellous, be f^r from satisfied, ns they now are, 
that they never bad a government so good as onrs, and that they 
'never could hope for another so good were ours removed. 

For the advantages which we derive from leaving tbein 
independent, we are, no doubt, obliged to pay a heavy penalty in 
theplunder of our wealthy native subjects by the gangs of robbers 
iff all descriptions whom they foster; but this evil may be 
greatly dinsinished by a judicipus inter|>osition of our authority 
to put down such bands- 

In Biindelcund, at present, the government and the lands of 
the native chiefs are iq the hands of three of the I^indoo military 
classqs, Bunde}as, Pbundelas, and Powars. The principal chiefs 
nre of the flrst, and their feudatories are chiefly of the other two. 
A Bundela canpot iparry the daughter of a Bundela; he must 
tphe hi^ ^ifo from one or other qf the other two tribes , por pan a 
member of the other two take his wife from bis own tribe, he must 
take her frpm the Bandelas, or the other tribe. The wives of the 
greatest chipfs are commonly from the poorest fapyilies of tbpir 
vasspls; por does the proud family from which she has bppn taken 
fpel itself exalted by the plliance ; neither does the poorest vassal 
nipopg the Powars apd Dhnndels feel that the daughter of his prince 
has condescended in bpcoiping his wife. All they expect is a 
'service for a few more yeomen of the famify pmong the retainers 
of the sorereiga. 
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■Tlie •people are m tbie manner, ftom iVm pt\neA Vo 
peasant indissolubly linked io each oiber, and tO the Mil t6^ 
occupy, foi where industry la conhued almost exelustrely to 
agi iculture the proprietors of the soil and the officers of govern* 
ment who are maintained out of its rents, constitute nearly the 
whole of the midd’e and higher elasses About one half of the 
lands of every state are held on service tenure by vassals of the 
same family or clan as the chief and there is hardly one of them 
who IS not connected with that chief by marriage The revenue 
denied from the other half is spent in the maintenance of 
establishments formed almost exclusively of the members of these 
families 

They are none of them educated for civil offices under any 
other rule nor could they for a generation or two be induced 
to submit to wear military uniform or learn the drill of regular 
soldiers They are mere militia, brave as men can be, but 
unsusceptible of disciphue They have, therefore a natural 
horror at the thought of their states coming under any other than 
a domestic rule for they would have no chance of employment in 
the civd or military establishments of a foreign power , and their 
lands would they fear, be resumed since the service for which 
they haid been given would be no longer available to the new 
rulers It is said that in the long interval from the commence¬ 
ment of the leign of Alexander the Third to the end of that of 
Daiid the Second not a single baron could be found in Scotland 
able to sign his own name The Bnndelcund barons ha\e never, 

I believe, been quite so bad as this though they have never yet 
learned enough to fit them for civil offices under us Many of 
them can write and read their own language, which is that 
common to the other countries around them. 

Bundelcund was formerly possessed by another tribe of 
Rajpoots, the proud Chundalev who have disappeared altogether 
from this province If one of that tribe can still be found, it la « 
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rank of the peasant or the soldier; but its former 
atni^h is indicated by the magnificent artificial lakes and ruined 
eaeCtea ’urhich are traced to them; and by the rererence which is' 
afiU felt by the present dominant classes of their old capital of. 
H^oba. Within a certain distance around that ruined city no 
one now dares to beat the nagara, or groat drum used in festivals 
or processions, lest the spirits of the old Ohundale chiefs, who 
there repose, should be roused to vengeance, and a kingdom could 
not tempt one of the Bundelas, Powers, or Cbundales, to accept 
the government of the parish in which it is sitnated. They wilt 
take snhordiuate offices there under others with fear and trembling; 
but nothing could induce one of them to meet the governor. 
When the deadly struggle between these tribes took place cannot 
now be discovered. In the time of Akbar, the Cbundales were 
powerful in Mahoba, as the celebrated Dhurghontee, the ctneen of 
Gurhee Mundula, whose reign extended over the Saugor and 
Serbndda territories and the greater part of Berar, was a 
daughter of the reigning Ohundale prince of Mahoba. He 
condescended to give his daughter only on condition that the 
Gond prince who demanded her should, to save hia character, 
ccnne with an army of fifty thousand men to take her. He did 
so, and “ nothing loth,” Dhurghoutee departed to reign over a 
country where her name is now more revered than that of 
any other soveieign it has ever had. She was killed above two- 
bimdred and fifty years ago, about twelve miles from Jnbbulpore 
while gallantly leading ou her troops iu their third and last 
attempt to stem the torrent of Msbomedan pivasion. Her tomb is 
still to be seen where she fell, in a narrow defile between two 
Hlb; and a pair of large rounded stones which stand near, are, 
according to popular belief, her royal drums turned into stone, 
whkb, in the dead of the night, are still heard resounding through 
the woods, and calling the spirits of her warriors from their 
thousand graves around her. The travellers who pass this solitary 
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spot, respectfally place upon tba tomb the prettiest specimen they 
can find of the crystals which aboun<Lin the neighbourhood; and, 
with so much of kindly feelings had the history of Dhurghoujtep 
inspired me, that T couid not resist the temptation of adding one. 
to the number when I visited her tomb some sixteen years ago.' 

1 should mention that the Rajah of Sumpter, in BundelcOnd^^ 
is by caste a Gojur; and he has not yet any landed aristocracy, 
like that of the Bundelas about him. One of his ancestorsi not- 
long ago, seized upon a fine open plain, and built a fort upon it- 
and) the family has ever since, by means of this fort, kept possesf 
sion of the country around, and drawn part of their revenues from 
depredations upon their neighbours and travellers. The Jhansoa 
and Jhalone chiefs are Brahmans of the same family as the 
Feshwa. 

In the states governed by chiefs of the military classes, 
nearly the whole produce of the land goes to maintain soldiers, 
or military retainers, who are always ready to fight or rob for 
their chief. In those governed by chiefs of the Brahmanical 
class, nearly the whole produce goes to maintain priests, and ths 
other chiefs would soon devour them, as the black ants devour 
the whim, were not the piramount power to interpose and save 
them. [While the Feshwa lived he interposed , but all his domi¬ 
nions wete running into piiesthood, like those m Saiigor and Bund- 
elcund ; and must soon have been swallowed up by the military 
chiefs around him had we not taken bis place. Jhalone and 
Jhansec are preserved only by us, for with all their religions it 
is impossible for them to maintaiu efficient military establish¬ 
ments; and the Bundela chiefs have always a strong desire to eat 
them up, since these states were all sliced out of their priuci- 
palities^ when the Peshaw was all powerful in Hindoostan. 

The Chutturpore rajah isaPowar. His father had been in. 
the service of the Bundela Rajah; but when we entered upon 
our duties as the paramount power in Bundelcund, the sou hap 
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'succeeded to the little piinoipftlity seised tpon by b'is ; 

And oa the principle of respecting actual possession, he was 
recrgnisod by os as the sovereign. The Bundela Rajahs, east 
of the Oussan river, are descemied ffoni Rijtb Ohottursaul, 
and are looked down upon by the BOndela Hajahs of Orcha, 
Chunderee, and Dutteea, west of the Diissan, as Chuttursaul was 
in the service of one of their ancestors, from whom he wrested 
the estates which his descendants now enjoy. Chuttursaul, in 
his willf gave one-tbird of the dom nion he bai thus acquired, to 
the strongest power then in India, the Peshwa, in order to sec¬ 
ure the other two-thirds to his two sons, Htrdee So and Jugat 
Raj, in the same manner as princes of ihe Roman empire used to 
bequeath a portion of theirs to tlio emperor Of the Peshw a’s 
share we have now got all except Jlialune, Jhansee was siibse- 
quantly acquired by the Peshwa, or rather by his subordinates 
with bis sanction and assistance. 
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1 IIAD a visit from my little fiieml the Suieemunt, and the 
conversation turned upon the c.iu«es and efl'eots of the dreadful 
■ hlight to which the wheatc-nips in the Nerbndda districts had of 
late years been subject He said thit “the people at first attribu¬ 
ted this great cahimity to an increase in the crime of adultery 
which had followed the introdnction of onr rule, and winch,” he 
«aid, “was understood to follow it everywheie ; that atteiwards it 
■was by moSt people attributed to our fieqiieut measuiemeut of 
the land, and inspection oi fields, with a view to estimate their 
ciipsbilities to pay, which the people considered a kind of tneest, 
and which ho himself, the Deity, can never tolerate. The land 
is,” said'he,“ considered as the mot/iei of the pi nice or chief who 
holds it|-tho gieat patent liom whom he derives all that main¬ 
tains Inii—his faimly and his establishments. It well treated slio 
1 ialds t^is m abundance to hei son , but il he iiresiiines to look 
upon her with the eye ol de*t,re, she ceases to he frmttui , or the 
De*iy sends don n hail or blight to destiov all that she yields! 
The measuring the surface of the fields, and file fiequenfly 
inspecting the crops by the chief himselt or by bis immediate 
agents, wete cnnsidored by the people in tins light, and ui con¬ 
sequence he ne\er vantmed upon thn«e things. They were,” he 
thought, “fully satisfied that we dil it inoie with a iien lo 
distribute the bsirtheii of taxatiiiu eqiiallv upon the people (hm 
to increase lb colleciiiely ' siiJl,” he tboiight, “that either ive 
should not do it at all, 1)1 delcgite the duty to inl^rioi agents. 
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inspectidi of the great jTarertit'coiild h6t be^o displeAsr- 
4ng to the Deity.^’* 

Rath Chund Ptindit said, “ that there was ho <i6\ibt much 
trdth in what Sureemnnt Satiib had state?d ; that the crops of 
late had Unquestionably sneered from the constant measuring 
going on‘ftpon the lands, bat that the people, as he icnew, had 
now become unanimous in attributing tbe calamities of season, 
under which these districts bad been sutfeiing so nuicb, to tbe 
•eatinp of hgef —this was/’ he thought, “ tbe great soxiTrce of all 
their sufferings 

Sureemunt declared, “ that he thought his Pundit w as right, 
and that it would, no doubt, be of gieat advantage to them and to 
their rulers if goveinmetat could be prevailed upon to prohibit the 
eating of beef—that so great and so general were the sufferings 
of the people from these calairtiiies of seasons, and so firm, and 
now so general the opinion, that they arose chiefly from the 
practice of killing and eating cows, that in spite of all the other 
enperior blessings of our rule, the people were almost beginning 
to wish their old Maliratta rulers in power again ” 

I reminded him of tbe still greater calamities tbe people of 
Sondelcund bad been suffering undei. 

“ True,” said he, “ but among them there are crimes enough 
of every day occurrence to account for these things, but under 
vonr rule the Ueity has Only one or other of these thiee things 
to be offended with , and of these three it must be admitted, that 
tbe eating of beef so near the sacred stream of the Nerbudda is 
the worst 1 ” 

The blight of which we wrere speaking had for several seasons, 
from the }oar 1829, destroyed the greater part ot the wheat-crops 


* We are told in 2 Samuel, chap. *«v, that the Deity waa diapleased 
at a census ot the people, taken by JMb by the order of David, and dealtoyed 
of the people of Israel soTCuty thouMmd, besides tromen and cbildren. 
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9Vfit extensive districts along tie line of the Nerbudda, and 
through Maivva generally ; and old people stated, that they ' 
recollected two returns of this calamity, at intervals of from 
twenty to tweo-ty-fouryears. The pores^with which the stalks 
are abundantly supplied to admit of their readily taking up the 
aqueous particles that float in the air, seem to be more open m 
an easterly wiml than in any other; and when this wind prevails 
at the came tunc that the air is filled with the farina of the small 
parasitic fiingirs, whose depredations on fhe com constitute what 
they call the rust, mildew, or blight, the particles penetrate into 
these pores, speed’ily spioiit and spread tbeir small lOots into fhe 
cellular texture, wheie they intercept and feed on the sap in its 
ascent, and the gram in the ear, depiived of its nourishment, 
becomes shrivelled, and the whole ciop is often not worth the 
reaping. It is at first of a light, beautiful orange colour, and 
found chiefly upon the uhee, (linseed,) which, it does not seem 
much to injure , but about the end of February the fungi ripen, 
and shed their seeds rapidly ; and they are taken, up by the 
wind, and earned over the corn-fields. I have sometimes- seen 
the air tmted of an orange-colour for many days by the quantity 
of these seeds which it has contained , and that without the 
wheat-cipps suffering at all, when any but an easterly wind, has 
prevaileq • but when the air is so charged with this farina, let 
DUD an easterly ivind blow for twenty-fowr hours, and all the 
wheat-crops under its influence aie destrojeil—^n9thing can save 
them ^ The stalks and leaves become fiist of,an orange colour, 
from the light colour of the farina which, adheres to them, but 
this changes to deep brown. All that part of the stalk tliat is 
exposed seems as if it had bcea pricked with needles, and' had 
exuded blood from every pniscture ; and the grain in the ean 
withers in proportion to tlie number of fungi that intercept and 
feed upon its sap, hut the parts of the stalk that are covered by 
the leaves remain entirely, unirijnred, and when the leaves are 
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drawn off from them, ihsy form a bpantifnl contrast to the others, 
• whicli hare been exposed to the dcpre^latious o( these parasitic 
pants. 

Eveij' pore, it is sai<l, may contain from twenty to forty of 
these plants, and each plant mav shed a hundred seeds, so that a 
ainjrlc shtnh, infected with the dwease, may disseimnake it over 
the fate o€ a whole distiret, for in the warm month of MarcK 
■when the wheat ia nttaminsr maturity, these plants ripen and 
shed their se ds in a week; and, eonsequently, increase with 
^pormous rapi lity, when they fiiwJ p>ent» With fclieir pores open. 
i;eadv to receive and nourish them I went over a rich sheet of 
wheat cultivation in the district of Juhhulpore, in January, 
yrhich appeared to nje devoted to inevitable destruction. It was 
intersected by slips and fields of nfeee. which the cultivators often 
sow a'onv the borders of their wheat-fields, which are exposed to 
the roail, to prevenf trespass. All this uhee had become of iij 
beautiful light urange-coloiir from these fungi, and the cultivators, 
Vho had had ev?ry field destroyevl the vear before by the same 
plant, surrounded mv tent in de«pair, imploring me to tell them of 
some remeciy. I know of none; Hut as the ulsee is not a very 
valuable plant, I recommended them, as their on'y chance, to 
pull it all up bv the root®, and fling it into large tanks that were 
e-vervwhero to be found Tliev did so, and no ulsee was interitionnlJ^ 
left in the district, for, like drowning men catching at a straw, 
thev caught everywhere at the little gleem of hope that my sug¬ 
gestion seemed to offer Not a field of wheat vras that season 
ininred in the district of Juhhulpore ; Hut T was soon satisfied that 
mv suggestion had had nothing whatever to do with tlieir escape, 
for not a single stalk of the wheat was, I believe, affected : wdiil© 
some stalks of the affected nUee must have been left bv accident. 

in several of tbe adfoining districta. where the ulsee re¬ 
mained in the ground, the wheat escaped. T f mnd that about the, 
time when the bbght usually attacks the wheat, westerly winds 
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prevailed, and that it never blew from the east for many hours 
tOi^ether. The cotninoa belief among the natives was, that the 
prevalence of an east wind was necessary to give full effect to the 
attack of tins disease, though they none of them pretended to 
know anything of its modus opBrandi—m&eei they considered the 
blight to he a demon, which was to be driven off only by prayers 
and sacrifices. 

It is worthy of remark, that hardly anything suffered from 
the .attacks of these fungi but the wheat. The ulsee upon which 
it alwa3’s first made its appearance, suffered something certainly, 
but not much, though the stems and leaves were covered with 
them. The grain (nicer anetlnnm) suffered still less—mdeed the 
grain in this plant often remained uninjured, while the steins and 
leaves were covered vMth the fungi, m the midst of fields of wheat 
that were entirely destroyed by ravages of the same kind. None 
of the other pulses weie injured, though situated in the same 
Wanner in the midst of the fields of n heat that were destroyed. I 
havs seen rich fields of uninterrupted wheat cultivation for twenty 
miles by ten, m the valley of the Nerbudda, so entirely destrosed 
by this disease, that the people would not go to the trouble of 
gathericig one field in fonr, for llie stalks and the leaves were so 
'much iiiured that they weie considered as unfit or unsafe for 
fodder and dining Uie same season its ravages were equally felt 
in the districts along the table lands of the Vindhva range north 
of the valley, and I believe those upon the Sathpore range, south. 
The last time I saw this blight was in Marcji, 1832, in the Saugor 
district, where its ravages were verj' great, j|jut partial , and I 
kept bundles of the blighted wheat hanging up in pjv house, for 
the inspection of the curious, till the beginning of 1835. 

'When I assumed charge of the district of Saugop, in 1831, the 
opinion among tlie farmers and landholders generally was, that 
the ca'amities of season under which they had been suffering were 
attributable to the increase of adultery, arising, as they thought, 
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6 ^ our iodifference, as tre seeaied to trofit it as » matter ofSttfei* 
importance ; whereas it had aiways been considered^ under for~ 
9l6r governments, as a case of Ufa and death. The husband or his 
friends waited till they caught tdie offending particn together in 
criminal porrespoodence, and then put them both to death , an^ 
tiie death of one pair generally acted, they thouglit, as a kind ol 
jiedative upon the evil passions of a whole district for ayear or tsvo-. 
Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than our laws for the pnni'h- 
nient of adulterv in India, where the Mahomedan cnminal coda* 
has been followed, though tbe people snbjected to it nre not (ne- 
tenth Mahomedans. This law was enacted by Mahomed, on th» 
oocasion of his fovourite wife, Aesha, being found under reiy 
anspicioua circnuistances with another man. A special direction 
from heaven required that four witnesses should swear positively 
to the fad. Aesha and her paramour were of course acquitted ; 
and the witnesses being less than four, received the same punish¬ 
ment which would have been inflicted upon the criminals, had the 
fact been proved by the direct testimony of the prescribed number 
—that is, eighty stripes of the kora, almost equal to a sentence of 
death. fSee Koran, chap. xxiv. and chap, iv.) This becamo the 
law aipoDg all Mahomedans. Aesba’s father succeeded Mahomed, 
and Omur succeeded Aboo Bakur. Sooa after his accession to 
ibe throne, Omur had to sit in judgment upon Mogheera, a com- 
}ianton of the prophet, the governor of Busara, who had been ao- 
cidontally seen in an awkward position with a lady of rank, by 
four men while they sat in an adjoining apartment. The door or 
window whteh concealed the criminal parties was flung open by 
the wind, at the time when they wished it most to remain closedi. 
Tbrne ^ four men swore directly to the poin t. Mogheera was 
Oso^’s&vourito, and bad been appointed to the government by 
him. Zeead, the brother of one of^the tbiee who had sworn to 
ibe fact, hesitated to swear to the entire fact. 

,"1 think,’' mid Omur,'‘that I see before me a man whom 
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%od ’wout^'ndit make the mearra of <]i«Mra<oitt|: ^ose of ih* coar* 
paniofts of the holy prophet 

ZeeAd then described, cireumstantially, the most nneqaivocai 
^position that was, perhaps, eoer described in a pahlto court of 
justice; nut still hesitsiting to swear to the entire completioltof 
'the cnme, the criminals were ocquitted, and his brother and tho 
two others’received the punishment prescribed. This decision of 
-the Bruttit of hi8 age and country settled the law of evidence in 
"these matters; and no Mahommedan judge would now giveaver- 
'dict against any person charged with adultery, withont the font 
Witnesses to the‘Biihrc/act. Ko man hopes for a conviction for 
‘this crime in onr'courts ; and as he would have to drag his wife or 
paramour through no less tban th»ee—that of the police officer, 
1110 magistrate, and the judge—to seek it, he has reconrse to poi- 
«on, either secretly or with his wife’s consent. She willcocnmon* 
ly rather die than be turned out into the streets a degraded out¬ 
cast. The seducer escapes \iith impnpity ; while his victimsuffers 
all that human nature is capable of enduring. Where husbands 
>are in the'habit of poisoning their guilty wives from the want of 
•legal meai s of redress, they will sometimes poison those who are 
'suspected upon insufficient gronuds. No magistrate ever hopes to 
get a coni ictiouin the judges’ court, if he commits a criminal for 
trial on tt is charge, (under Regulation 17, of 1817,) and theieforO 
he never < oes ooinrait. Regulation 7, of 1819, authorises a magis¬ 
trate to ptinish any person -convicted of enticing away a wife or 
unmarried daagllter for another's use; and an indignant func¬ 
tionary may sometimes feel disposed to stretch a point, that the 
guilty man may not altogether escape. 

Redress for these wrongs is never sought in our courts, be- 
cause they can never hope to get it. But it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the people of India want a heavier pnnishment foir 
the crime than we are disposed to inflict—all thej' want ie a fair 
'cbanee of conviction upon such reasonable proof as eases af^ tins 
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tUtore aJihit of and doeh a moasnre of pamshmeht ns sliaM maks 
, tt appear that then niUrs think the 6riiite a serious one And ihllti 
ibey are disposed to protect them frotd it S imetimes the poor-^ 
est man wmld lefilsd pecaniaiy coinpensattou, but general!v 
husbands of the poorOr classefi would be glad to get what the 
heads of their caste or circle of Society might consider sufficient 
to defrai the expenses of a secoAd niaitiage Ibey do not dire 
it> lire in aoUltery—they wonld bo Outcasts if thOy did their 
mast be marfted according to tHe foi ms of tbeir caste and it is 
rOastynable th^t the 8edu6er of the affe shi Md be obliged to defray 
the costs of tl e injured husband s second cAarnage ^he riOh 
will, of course, always refhse such a conTpensation buf a Ian de 
clarttig the tnan convicted of this ctime Hahle to imprisonment 
in irons at hard labour fcf two yeUrs, but entitled to his discharge 
within that tinre on an application from the injured hnsbind or 
father, would be extremely popular tfaroughout Indi i 1 lie poor 
man would make the applrcciiion when assured of the sUm wbi h 
the elders of his caste coa<irder sufficient and they \Vould take 
into consideration the means of the offender to pav i be woman 
n sufficiently pnnixhed bv her degraded condition Ihe tutwa 
of a Muhooaedan law officer should be dispensed with lu such 
eases 

In 1832 the people began to search for other causes The 
frequent measurements of the land with a view to equalize the 
assessments, were thought of even the operations of the 
tn^nametneal survey «Inch were then making s great noise la 
central India, where their hies were seen every night burning 
upon the peaks of the h ghest ranges, were supposed to have bad 
eotae share in evasperating the Deity , and the services eS the 
most holy Brahmans were pat m requisition, to exorcise the peaks 
from which the engineers bad taken their angle, the moment 
tfietr instruments were removed la many places, to the great 
knooyauee and conetern tiion of the cugiOLcrs the land marks 
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Viiyob ikey- bar] iett, to esable them to eorte^ ibeit Work eta Hej/’ 
advaotied, ware found to have been removed during their short * 
intervale of absence^ and they were obliged to do their Work oiref 
again. The priests encouraged the disposition on the part of the 
peasantry to believe, that men who required to do their work 
the aid of Brea lighted in the dead of the night upon htph phtce* 
and work which no one but themselves seemed able to com* 
prebend, must hold communion with supernatural beings-^a 
communion which they thought might be displeasing to the Deity 
At last, in the year 1833, a Very holy Brahman, who lived 
in his cloister, near the iron suspension-bridge over the BeeOM 
river, ten miles from Saugor, sat down with a determination to 
vratlt loith the Deity till he should be compelled to reveal to him 
the real cause of all those calamities of season under which the 
people were groaning. After three days and nights of fasting 
and prayer, he saW a vision which stood before him In a white 
mantle, and told him, that all these calamities arose from the 
slaughter of cons—and that under former governments this 
practice had been strictly prohibited, and the returns of the 
harvest h id, in consequence, been always abundant, and subsis* 
tence ch lap, in spite of invasion ftom witliont, insurrections 
within, a id a good deal of misrule and oppression on the part of 
the local joverument. The holy man was enjoined by the vision 
to make this revelation known to the constituted authonties, and 
to persuade the people generaltv throughout the distiict, to join 
in the petition for the prohibition of b*ef eeUiny thioughout our 
Nerbudda territories. He got a good many of the most respec- . 
table of the'landholders around him, and explained the wishes of 
the vision of the prccedlug night. A petition was soon drawn up 
and signed by many hundreds of the most respectable people in 
the district, and presented to Uie Governor-Geueral’s repre¬ 
sentative in these parts, Mr. F. C. Smith. Others were presented 
to the civil authorities oi the district, and all stating m the most 
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terms, "how seseibte th^) pee^e^wmreof ^ iseiNimahIft 
'"liffteSts of our rtite, and how grateful they all felt for the 
'pmtwtibn to life and property, and to the fr^ enjoyment of all 
therr advantages, wliich they had under it; and for the ^frequent 
and large reductions in the assessments, and remission in the 
demand on account of calamities of seasons. These, they stated, 
were all that government could do to relieve a suffering people, 
hot they had all proved unavailing; and yet under this truly 
paternal rule the people were suffering more than under any for¬ 
mer government in its worst period of misrule—the hand of an 
iaesnxed God was upon them; and as they had now at last, after 
many fruitless attempts, discovered the real cause of this anger of 
tile Deity, they trusted that we would listen to their prayers, and 
restore plenty and all its blessings to the country by prohibiting 
til® «aUt}g of heeff All these dreadful evils had, they said. 
tia«}uc8tionab]y originated in the (Sadder Bazar) great market of 
the cantonments, where, for the first time, within one hnndred 
■miles of the sacred stream of the Nerbudda, men bad purchased 
and eaten cows’ fiesli I 

Tltese people were all ranch attached to ns, and to our rule, 
and were many of them on the most intimate terms of social 
intercourse with us, and at the time they signed this 
petition, were entirely satisfied that they had discovered 
the real cause of all their sufferings, and impressed with the 
idea that we should be convinced, and grant their prayers^ 
The day is past. Beef continued to be eaten with undiminisfaed 
appetite—the blight, nevertheless, disappeared, and every other 
•sign of vengeance from above; and the people are now, I believe 
’Satisfied that they were mistaken' They still think that the lands 
do not yield so many returns of the seed under us as under for¬ 
mer rulbrs ; tfai^ they have lost some of the burkut (blessings) 
which they enjoyed under them—^they know not why. The fact 
is, that uader-us the lands do not enjoy the salutary fallows which 
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{pvasion» aatl civil wars used to^, eauSie nndei; farmer 
.governmenta. Those who survived suoh civil wars aad tuvasionV 
got better returns for t^evr seed! > ,< > 

During the discussion of the questioji with the people, 1 hud 
one day a conversation with onr Sudder Ameen, or bead native 
judicial officer, whom I have already mentioned. He told me 
“ that there cuuid be no doubt of the truth of the conclusion to 
which the people had at length come' There are,” he said/’ some 
countries in wliich pniiisbments follow crimes after tong intervals 
and, indeed, do not take place till some future birth , m others 
thev follow crimes immediately ; and such is the country hoi4«r^ 
ing the stream ot Mother ^arbudda ' This,” ssid he, “ is a stream 
more holy than that of the great Ganges herself, since no man is 
supposed to derive any benefit from that stream, unless he either 
bathe in it or drink from it, but the styAt of the Nerbudda from a 
distant bill could bless him, and purify him. In other countries 
the slaughter of cows and bullocks might uot be punished for ages; 
and thq harvest, in such countries, might continue good through 
many s iccessive generations, under such enormities indeed, he 
was no quite sure that there might not be countries m which no 
piinishi lent at all would inevitably follow ; but so near the Ner- 
hudda his could not be the case' Providence could never snfler 
beef to be eaten so near her sacred majesty without visiting the 
crops with blight, had, or some other calamitv ; and the people 
with cholera morbus, small-pnx, and other great pestilences. As 
for himself, he should never be persuaded that all these afflictions 
did not arise wholly and solelv from this dreadful habit of eating 
beef. I declare,” concluded he, “ that if government would but 
consent to piobibit the eating of beef, it might levy from the lands 
three times the revenue that they now pay.” 

The great festival of the Hooly, the saturnalia of 
terminates on tlie last day of Pbagoon, or tfith of March, On 
hat day the Hooly is burned ; aud on .that daj the ravages of 



(for tnonstor ibey trill have it to be) ere sep^ose4 i» 
Any field that bat remained untonohed np to that time ia 
< 90 ns)dered to be quite secure from the moment the Hooly haa 
been oommitted to the fiames. What gave rise to the notion 1 
have never been able to discover; but luab is the general belief, 

I suppose the silicions epidermis must then hare become too hard, 
and the pores in the stem too much closed np to admit of the 
further depredation of the fungi. 

In the latter end of 1831, while I was at Sangnr, a oowbsrd, 
in driving his cattle to water at a reach of the Beeose river, called 
the Nurdhardhar, near the little village of Jusruitee, was reported 
to have seen a vision, that told him the waters of that reach, 
i^ken np and conveyed to the fields in pitchers, would effectually 
keep off the blight from the wheat, provided the pitchers were 
not suffered to touch the ground on the way. On reaohing the 
' ^eld, a small hole was to be made at the bottom of the pitcher, 
'io as to keep up a small bnt steady stream, as the bearer carried 
It round the border of the field, that the water might fall in 
a complete ring, except at a small opening, which was to be kept 
dry, in order that the vwnsier or demon blight might make his es¬ 
cape through it, not being able to cress over any part watered by 
the holy stream. The waters of the Beeose river generally are 
pot supposed to have any peouiiar virtues Th? report of this 
vision spread rapidly over the country j and the people who had 
been sufiSsring under so many seasons of great calamity were an- 
moTW to try anything that promised the slightest ohanoe of relief, 
^very ottitivstor of the district prepared pots for the conveyance 
of this water, with tripods to support them while they ^ted on 
the road^ that they might not touch the ground. The^'bt pomteil 
out for taking the water was immediately under a ffhe large pee- 
pul^ee which had fallen into the river, and on each, bank was 
..^j^ted a Byragee, or ptipat of Vishnoo. ^he blight began to 
(Uoaoadj'^nm January, 1882,-*>«t the 
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wlteaii-is hAver considered to be in detiggr iHl late in FebFa&r;t'S 
nrhen it is nearly ripe ; and during that month and the following * 
the banks of the river were crowded with people in search of thn 
water. Some of these people came more than one boadred miles 
to fetch it; and all seemed to feel quite sure that the holy water 
would save them. Each person gave the Byragee priest, of his 
own side of the river, two half-pence, (copper pice,) two {HCO 
weight of ghee, (clarified hotter,) and two pounds of flour, before 
he filled his pitcher, to secure his blessings from it. These priests 
were strangers ; and the offerings were entirely voluntary. The 
roads from this reach of the Beeose river, up to the capital of the 
Orcha Bajah, more than a hundred miles, were literally lined with 
these water-carriers ; and I estimated the number of persons who 
passed with the water every day, for six weeks, at ten thousand a 
day. 

After they had ceased to take the water, the banks were long 
crowded with people who flocked to see the place whose priests 
and waters had worked such miraoUa, and to try and discover the 
source whence the water derived its virtues. It was remarked by 
some, thkt the peepnl-treo, which had fallen from the bank above 
m my yArs before, had still continued to throw ont the richest 
foliage from the branches nbo^ e the surface of the water. Others 
declared! that they saw a monkey on the bank near the spot, which 
no soondr perceived that it was observed than it pinnged into the 
stream and disappeared. Others again ssw some flights of steps 
under the waters, indicating that it had in days of yore been the 
site of a temple, whose God, no doubt, gaye to the waters the 
wonderful virtues it had been found to possess. The priests wonld 
gay nothing, but “ that it was the work of God ; and, like all his 
works, beyond the reach of man’s understanding They made 
their (ortnnes, and got up the vision and mirach, no doubt, for 
that especial purpose. As to the effect, I was told by hundreds 
of farmers who had tried the waters, that though it had -^not any- 
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' fe«spt the blight otf en'ii^jr fVom th® wheat, it was foaftd that 
. life field which hai not the adtrantogesof water were entirely des¬ 
troyed } and where the |»ot had been taken all round the field 
without leaving any dry opening fot the dimon to escape through, 
{t was almost as bad ; but when a small opening had been left, 
and the water oarefnlly dropped around the field eLiewliere, the 
crop had been very little injured, whicii siiowed clearly the 
efficacy of the water, when all the ceremonies and observances 
prescribed by the vision bad been attended to ! 

I could never find the cowherd who w.i8 said to have seen 
this vision ; and in speaking to my old friend, the Sadder Ameeii, 
learned in the shastres, on the subject, I tohl him that we had a 
short saying that would explain all this—•“ a drowning luau 
catdies at a straw,” 

♦*Tes,”8aid he, without any hesitation, “and we have an- 
i^er jnst as good for the oociwiou : * Sheep wilt follow each other 
though it should be into a well.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XXVIU. 

FltStLS AHD UORTAR SUGAR>MiLLS -WAAfllita AWAY OF TStt SOltd 

On the 13t.h we came on to Burwa Saa^or, over aroad 
ing amongst small ridges and conical hills, none of them much 
elevated or verv eteep ; the whole being a bed of brown ayenitey 
generally exposed to the surface in a decomposing state, intersee* 
ted hy veins and beds of quarts rocks, and here and there a nar¬ 
row and shallow bed of dark basalt. One of these beds of basalt 
was converted into grey syenite by a large granular miYture of 
wiiite quartz and feldspar, with the black borablende. From thjs 
rock the people form their sugar-mills, which are made like a 
pestle and mortar, the mortar being cut out ot the hornblende rock, 
and the | eatle out of wood 

Wo ( aw a great many of these mortars during the march, 
that coul I not have been in nse for the last half-dozen centuries, 
hut they ire precisely the saom as those still used all over India. 
The driv ir sits upon the end of the horizontal beam to which the 
bullocks gre voked ; and in cold mornings it is very common to 
see him with a pan of good hot embers at his buttocks, resting 
upon a little projection made behind him to the beam for the 
purpose of sustaining it. I am disposed to think that the most 
productive parts of the surface of Bundelcund, like that of some 
of the distnets of the Nerbudda territories which repose upon the 
back of the sandstone of the Vindhya chain, is fast flowing off 
to the sea through the great rivers, which seem by degrees to 
extend the channels of their tributary st'-eams into every man's 
field, to drain away its Bubatance by degrees, for the benefit of 




who may in seme fntara age occupy (be ialaods of 
delta, 1 have often aeen a valuable eatate reduced in value to 
almost nothing, in a few years, by some new antennoe, if 1 may 
so call them, thrown out from the tributary streams of great 
rivers into their richest and deepest \8oils. Declivities are 
formed, the soil gets nothing from the cultivator but the 
mechanical aid of the plough, and the more its surface is 
ploughed aud cross-pioughed, the more of its substance isi washed 
away towards the Bay of Bengal in the Ganges, or the Gulf of 
C^hay in the Nerbudda. In the districts of the Nerbudda, we 
(^ten see these black hornblende mortars, in which sugar-canes 
were once pressed by a happy peasantry, now standing upon a 
bare and barren surface of sandstone rock, twenty feet above the 
present surface of the culturable lands of the country. Thei-e 
are evident signs of the surface on which they now stand having 
‘been that on which they were last worked. The people get more 
juice from their small straw-coloured canes in these pestlO and 
mortar mills, than they can from those with cylindrical rollers 
in the present rude state of the mechanical arts all over India 
and the straw-coloured cane is the only" kind that yields good 
sugar. The large purple canes yield a watery and very inferior 
juice; and are generally, and almost universally, sold in the 
uarkets as a fruit. The straw-coloured canes, from being 
Urowded under a very slovenly system, with little manure aud 
less weeding, degenerate into a mere reed. The Otaheitie cane, 
which was introduced into India by me in 1827, has spread over 
the Nerbudda, and many other territories; but that that will 
degenerate in the same slovenly system of^tillage, is too probable. 
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tJHAPtJSR XXlii. 

imn&vvtvr with t^b caiBifa ot jaxsbA—D t&PDTEl> socctsstbiti 

0!r tlie 14th we came on fonrteen railed to Jansee. Aboht 
live milea from our last ground we crossed the ByUridtde ritbt 
bver a bed of syenite. At this rirer \Ve monnted our elephant to 
bross^ as the Water was waiAt-deep at the ford. My wife retuhied 
to her paladkeen as soon as we had crosseci, but our little boy 
taiDP on with me on the elephant, to meet the grand prohessioU 
tahioh I knew waA approaching to greet ds froid the city. The 
Ttajah of JansCe, Batn Chunder Row, died a few months ago, 
leaving a voting widow and a mother, but ho child. lie was a 
young mata of about twenty-eight rears of age, timid, bat 
good capa liiy, and most amiable d.sposition. My duties brought 
tis much 1 to communication, and though we ndver met, i^e hod 
conceived s mutual esteem fot each other. He had bedn lodg 
Snflenng f om an affection of the hvet, and had latterly peisuadad 
himself that his mother was practising upon bis life, with a view 
to secure the government to the eldest 6on of her daughter, 
■which would, she thought, insure the real power to her for life* 
That she wished him dead with this view, I had no doubt ; for 
ghe had ruled the state for several years up to id31, during what 
she was pleased to consider his minority ; and she sarrendured 
the power into his bands with great reluctance, since it enabled 
her to employ her pardmour as minister, add enjoy his sactdfy 
as riiuch as she pleased, under the pretence of holding jorfoy 
cmtnet/s Upon affairs of great public interest. £te used to eeni<- 
mnuicate his fears to me j and I was not tiritlioot ap^hehsioa 
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matber might soma day attempt to hasten bis death by 
poison. About a month before bis death be wrote to me to say, 
that spears bad- been found stnck in the gronnd under the water 
where be was accustomed to swim, with their sharp points np> 
wards; and bad be not, contrary to his usual practice, walked 
into the water, and struck his foot against one of them, he must 
have been killed. This was, no doubt, a thing got up by some 
designing person, who wanted to ingratiate himself with the 
young man ; for the mother was too shrewd a woman ever to 
attempt her son’s life by such awkward means. About four 
months before I reached the capital, this amiable yonng prince 
died, leaving two paternal uncles, a mother, a widow, and one 
sister, the wife of one of our Saugor peusioners, Moreesur Row. 
!]%e mother claimed tbe inheritance for her grandson by this 
danghter, a very handsome young lad, then at Jansee, on the 
pretence that her son had adopted him on bis death>bed. She 
had his head shaved, and made him go through all the other 
ceremonies of mourning, as for the death of bis real father. The 
eldest of his uncles, Rogonath Row, claimed tbe inheritance as 
the next heir; and all his party turned tbe young lad out of caste 
■ as a Brahman, for daring to go into mourning for a father who 
Was yet alive, one of the greatest of crimes, according to Hindoo 
law and religion, for they wonld not admit that he had been 
adopted by tl:e deceased prince. The question of inheritance 
had been referred for decision to tbe supreme government 
through the piescribed chaunel, when I arrived ; and the decision 
was every day expected. The mother, with her danghter and 
grandson, and tbe widow, ocenpied tbe castle situated on a high 
hilf overlooking the city ; while the two uncles of tbo deceased 
occupied their private dwelling-bouses in the city below 
liegocaUi Row, the eldwt, lieaded the procession ^hat came out 
to meet me about three miles, mounted upon a fine female 
elephant, with his younger brother by his side. The minister* 
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Karoo Gopaul, followetl, inonnted upon another on the part of 
the mother and \ridow. Some of the Rajah’s relations 
upon two of the finest male elephants I have ever seen; 
some of their friends with the buckshee, or paymaster, (always 
an imporiant personage,) upon two others. Rogonath Row’s 
elephant drew np oq the right of mine, and that of the minister 
on the left; an<I after the nsnal compUnaents had passed between 
ns, all the others fell back and formed a line m our rear. They 
had about fifty troopers mounted upon very fine horses in 
excellent condition, which curvetted before and on both aides of 
us;,together with a good many men on csmels, and some four 
or five hundred foot attendants, all well dressed, but in various 
costumes. The elephants were so close to each other, that the 
conversation, which v<re managed to keep up tolerably well, waa 
general almost all the way to our tents; every man taking » 
part as he found the opportunity of a pause to introduce his 
little compliment to the honourable Company or to myself, 
which I die my best to answer or divert. I was glad to see the 
aflectionate respect with which the old man was everywhere 
received, f< r I had in my own mind no doubt whatever that the 
decision of the supreme government would be in his favour. 
The whole cortege escorted me ^o my tent, which was pitched om 
the other s de; and then they took their leave, still seated on 
their eleohants, while I sat on mine, with iny boy on my knee, till 
all had made their bow and departed. The elephants, camels, and 
horses, were all magnificently caparisoned ; and the housings of 
the whole were extremely rich. A good many of the trooprs 
were dressed in chain-armour, which, worn outside their light- 
coloured quilted vests, look very like black ganae scarfs. 

My little friend, the Snreemunt’s own elephant, had lately 
died; and being nnable to go to the cost of another with ail 
its appendages, he had come on thus far on horseback. A nutivi^ 
gentleman con never condescend to ride an elephant wilWnt % 
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»i kast a dgzdn attendants on ^orse^Ack-'he .tsen14 
'*|^ 09 | a| soon rfde 8 borsa vitkoM <f tail, |laving bpen cent 
'"'^nred a|> ope time as the ^ua) qf all tbe$q Rs^bs, I 
'. ))S ^on}d fqel g little mortified nt finding himself baried in the 
pfowd qnd dust; and ipvited him, as we appropphed the cit^, 
t6 take a sept by my sidp. This gninpd him consideration, and 
flridqntly gj|,ve hjm great pleasurp. It was late before -nre 
reached our tents, as we lyere obliged to move slowly through 
the streets of thp city, as well fpr onr own convenience as fqr the 
anfoty pf the crowd on foqt before aqd around us. My wife, wbq 
had gone qn befqre to avoid the orpvfd and dust, reached the 
fenta half an hour bpfore ns. 

In the afternoon, when my second large tent been 
pitched, thp minister came to pay me a visit with a large traip 
pf followers, but with little display; and I found him a ^®'’y 
Shpaible, mild, and gentlemanly man, just aa I expected from the 
higti character he hears with l)Oth parties, and with the pepplq 
pi the country generally. Any unreserved conversation here m 
|aoh a OKmrd wa? of course out of the question, and I told tbq 
minister, that it ires my intention early next morning to visit 
ike tomb qf his late master; where I should be yory glad to meet 
him if he cquld make it CQuvenieqt to come without any ceremony. 
He seemed ipnoh pleased with the proposal; aqd next moriiiug 
we iqet q little b®ihre stmrise within the railing that eqclpseq 
the ton^h or cenotaph ; aod tbqre bad a goocl deal of quiet, and, 
I believe, uqreserved talk about the affairs of the (Tansee state, 

' and the family of the ]ate p>-iapp He told mo, that a few bourq 
before the Rajah's death, his mother hqd placed in h'>s erms for 
tsdoptloQ the aoQ of his yister, a very handsome lad uf tpn years 
' pf age~.hut whether the Rajah was or was not sensible at the 
'^mah®^®<lhl^°<lt3ay.fi>rhf never aftec heard him speak; tha| 
inqlher pf the deceased considered the adoption aa com'! 
' t3^^ ^h4 **1*4® 4®* ^*ind?<l** through ^he ftmeral eeremqpif^. 



the death of his father, which for iiiae,d^7B pWere pmrforaif^, 
nnmal^ted ; but whea it came to ^e tenth etld Wt—whieh 
it passed qqiet).y^ would hare been considered coippletiit^ the , 
title of adoption—Itogopath Bow and hts friends interposed^ end 
prereoted farther proceedings, declaring that while there ware 
so many male heirs no son conld be adopted for the deceased 
prince, according to the usages of the familyt 

The widoir of the Bajab, a timid, amiable yonng wamap«' 
of twenty five years of age, was by po means anaions for this’ 
adoption, having shared the suspicions of her hushapd regarding 
the practices of his mother | and found his sister, who now 
resided with them in the castje, a most violent and overbearing 
woman, who would be likely to exclude her from all share in the, 
administration, and make her life very miserable were her son 
to be declared the Bajab. Ifer wish was to be allowed to adopt, 
in the name of her deceased husband, a youpg consin of bis, 
SadasoQ, the son of ^ana Show. Gungadbnr, the younger 
brother of Bogonath Bow, was exceedingly apxious to have bis 
elder hr ither declared Rajah, because he bad po sons, and, from 
the deb litated state of his frame, must soon die, and leave tbet 
principa ity to him. flvery one of the three parties had sent 
agents I 0 the Governor-General’s representative m Bundeicnnd, 
to urge iheir claim ; and till the hnal decision, the widow of the 
late chit f was to be considered as the sovereign. Ibe minister 
told me, that there- was one unanswerable argument against 
Bogonath Row’s sucoeeding, which, ont of regard to his feelings, 
be had not yet urged , and about which he wished to consult tps,. 
as a friend of the late prince and his widow^; this wa<!, that he 
was a Ifper, and that the signs of the disease were becoming: 
every day more a^d more manifest. 1 told him, thht 1 had 
observed tbeip in his face, but was not aware that ai^^o^ehm 
had noticed them. J urged him, Bowever, net to 
»8 ^gioppd of exclusion, since the; aU knew, hint. |o4ipyt<'ver2: 



ttW), trhil# his yonagef btother 'w^as sftia 4d bo ih4 
Hiiitafe 5 sod jooro eopecially I tfaoaght it would be very crael 
' ubwise to distreM and exasperate him by so doing, as 1 bad 
^ SO tibabt that fae^re this ground conld iw brought to their notii», 
gdrerhraent wonld declare ia bis favour, right being so clearly 
on bis side. 

After on agreeable couversation with this sensible and excel* 
lent man, I returned to my tents, to prepare for the rece[>tion of 
Hogoimilli Itow and his party. They came about nine o'clock 
widb a maob greater display of elephants and followers than the 
mitiiater bad brought with him. He and his friends kept me in 
elosecoavwsation till eleven o’clock, in spite of inj wife’s many 
e^l^d^te meaUages, to say breakfast was waiting. He told me, 
that the mother of the late Rajah, his nephew, was a very violent 
nmotan, whe had involved the state in mnoh trouble during the 
peakid of her regency, which she managed to prolong till her son 
i*tta twenty-five years of age, and resigned with infinite reluctance 
only three years ago—that her minister, during her regency, 
0nngadhur Moolee, was at the same time her paramour, and 
would be surely restored to power and to her embraces, were her 
grandson’s daims to the succession recognized—that it was with 
greUt difficulty he had been able to keep this atrocious character 
Under eurveillanoe pending the consideration of their claims by 
ihe enpreote government—-that by b.*iving the head of her grand 
BStt dwved, and making him through all the other funeral 
oeremonies with the other members of the family, she had in¬ 
volved ilim and bis young innocent wife (who had unhappily 
eantiaaed -to drink out of the same cap with her husband) 
ftr the dreadful crime ofmoamivg for a father whom they knew 
oftee, a crime that must be expiated by the praeehut,* 

ia ail «X|>iatoi7 atoDemeat, by which the petvoa hanblai 
urwjiin tfi Itti cftea imbtiaed for crimes oonaiitted la s/ormer birth , 
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«hrqh would b« oxacted^ from the youa» oeupie- <m Ubeir refolnr 
to Sangor before they could be restored to their caste, freei 
which they were now considered as excommunicated. As £ar the 
young widow she was everything they could wish ; but she was so 
timid, that she would be governed by the old lady if she should 
have any ostensible part assigned her in the administration.* 

I told the old gentleman, that 1 believed it would be my 
duty to pay the first visit to the widow and mother of the. lath 
prince, as one of pure condolence, and that 1 hoped my dois^ 
so would not be considered any mark of disrespect towarde bitt^ 
who must now be looked up to as the head of the &mily. He 
remonstrated against this most earnestly; and at last tears came 
into his eyes as he told me, that if 1 paid the first visit to the 
castle he should never again be able to show his face outside hie 
door, so great would be the indignity he should be considered to 
have suffered ; but rather than I should do this he would come 
to my tents, and escort me himself to the castle. Much was to 
be said on both sides of the weighty question; but at last I 
thoughn that the arguments were in bis favour—that if I went 
to the cpstle first, he might possibly resent it upon tiie poof 
woman land the prime minister when he came into power, as I 
had nojdonbt he soon would; and that I might be consulting 
their interest as much as his feelings by going to his bouse first. 
In the eveniug I received a message from the old lady, urging 
the necessity of my paying the first visit of condolence for the 


* The pour young mdow died of gnef eome month* after niy vUit t heC 
spirits never rallied after the death of her husband') and she never eesaed 
te regret, that she had not burned herself with bis remains. peopt* ol 

Jsnsee generally believe that, the prince’s mother brought about his dsstb hjf 
(deenaee) slow poison | and ( am afraid that this was the imprsssion m 
mind of the poor widow. The minister, who was entirely ea her ride, aad » 
most worthy and able man, was quite tatisfied thafc this SnspiriUa 
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M'S mf yotiDg fHdnd, td the widow and motbet. ** ’Hid 
of toothOrs," Said Sbo, ‘^arfe reapeCtod in all countries • an^ 
‘fa fnilta, the dret visit of condolence for the death Of a tnan, ia 
itlways due td the liiother, if alive.^ i told the mOssOnger that, 
hif resolution was unaltered, and i^ocld, I trUsted, be foUUd tbe 
best for all panics Under present circumstances. I told him, that 
X dreaded the resentment towards thefn of Rogonuth Bao, if he 
name into poitrer. ‘‘ Never mind that," said he} my mistress 
is of too proud a spirit to dread resentment from any one—pay 
be# the compliment of the first visit, and let her enemies do 
' their worst I” I told him that I Could leave JanseO without 
visiting either of them, but could not go first to the castle ; aud 
be Said, that irty departing tfaUs would please the old lady better 
than the teisond diait! The Uiioister would Uot bare Shid tbis-J-* 
the' old lady would not have Ventured to send such a message by 
btm—Che mau was an understrapper ; and I left him, tor mount 
lay elephant and pay my tWo visits. 

With tbe best cortege t could muster, I went to Rogonath 
Bow’s, where 1 was received with a salnte from some large guOs 
' itt his courtyard, aod eutertained with a party of daUciUg gills 
aUd musicians in the usual manner. Ottar of roses and pawn 
Were given i aUd valnable shaWls put before me, and refused in 
tbe pctUtest terms I could tbiuk of, atrcb as, " Piay do me tbe 
favour to keep these things for me till 1 have the happiness of 
Visiting Jansee again, as 1 aOC going through Gwaliof, Wheta 
nothing valuable is a moment safe from thieves.” After sitting 
an hot(r, ,X mounted rUy elephant, aud proceeded up to the castle, 
Where I was received with another salute from fhef bastions. I 
for half an hour in the hall of audience with thfe minuter and 
sill jdia ptincipai men of the court, as Rogonath HoW was to he 
tMsidered a» a prtvaifie geDtlemwi till the decision of tbe supreme 
^dve#unilnTt‘4dioU!kI be utad!e hnoWA; and the handsoUie young 
ludj KmbaU'Bow, whiem the old wOihim WBbed to adept,'iGnd 
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.iVbdia X h*d OfUin seen at Saagor, was at Ibf f«tj[aes^ 'br^ghfii^ 
and adatcid by my side. By biin 1 sent mjr uteasage'^cendoiencd * 
to the widow and mother uf his deceased uncle, couched is the 
usual temis, that the happj effects of good goTernpieut m thO 
prosperitj of this city, and the cOnifort and happiness of th^ 
people, had extended the fame of the family alt orer India and 
that £ trusted the reigning member of that family, whoever h^ 
might be, would be sensible, that it was bis duty to sustain that 
reputation by imitating the example of those who had gone before 
him. After ottar of roses and pawn had been handed round ih 
the usual manner, 1 went to the summit of the highest tower in the 
castle, which Cominands an extensive view of the country around. 

l?he castle stands upon the summit of a small hill of syeuitio 
rook. T'be elevation of the outer wall is about one hundred feOt 
above the level of the plain ; and the top of the tower ou which I 
litood about one hundred feet more, as the buildings nse gradually 
from the sides to the summit of the hill. The city extends out 
into the plain to the east from the foot of the hill on which the 
castle sta ids. Around the city there is a good deal of land irri* 
gated fro n four or five tanks in the neighbourhood, and noW 
under ric 1 wheat crops •, and the gardens are very hnmerotts, and 
abound ii all the fruit and vegetables that the people most like. 
Oranges ife very abundant and very fine; and our teats have 
been aOti ally buried in them, and all the other fruits and vege« 
tables wh'ith the hind people of Jansee have poured in upon a«. 
The city of Jansee contains about aixty^tboaaand iobabitaatsi 
and is celebrated for it.s manufacture of carpets. There are soma 
very beautiful temples iu the city, all built Goosaeus, one of 
the priests of Sewa, who here engage in trade and accumulate 
nunch wealth.* The family of the chiefs do not build tombs , and 



s These bttildin^a are lieth loittba attd temples ; the Qoosaens Jasiiae 
do set hern but hnrj their dead, and over the grave, these who e«h tc 

• de nils* a ll«iid»cae temple, and dedioate it iv Sew«» 
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i^tlt\ov miaed over the place ^bera the late was burned 

;dedic»ted, as a temple, to Sewa $ and was made merelj with « 
'"" View to secure the place from alt danger of ptofauatiun. Tbe 
ashes themselves were taken to the Ganges, and deposited in tlrn 
holy stream with the usual ceremonies. 

The face of the country beyond the infiuence of the tanks is 
neither rich nor interesting. The cultivation seemed scanty and 
the population thin, owing to the irremediable sterility of soil from 
the poverty of the primitive rock, from whose detritus it is chiefly 
formed. Rogonath Row told me, that the wish of the people in 
the castle to adopt a child as the successor to liis nephew, arose 
from the desire to escape the scrutiny into the past accounts of 
disbursements which he might be likely to order. I told him, 
that 1 had myself no doubt that he would be declared the Rajah ; 
and urged him to turn all his thoughts to the future; and to allow 
no inquiries to be made into the past, with a view to gratify 
either his own resentment or that of others, that the Rajahs of 
Jausee had hitherto been served by the most respectable, able> 
and honourable men m the country, while the other chiefs of 
Bundelcund could get no man of this class to do their work for 
Ihem—that this was the only court in Bundelcund m which such 
men could be seen, simplv because it was the only one in which 
they could feel themselves secure—while other chiefs confiscated 
the property of ministers who had served them with fidelity, on 
the pretence of embezzlement; the wealth thus acquired, however, 
soon disappearing, and its possessors being obliged either to 
coBCeal it or to go out of the country to enjoy it. Such rulers 
thus found their courts and capitals deprived of all those men of 
wealth and respectability who adorned the courts of princes in 
other countries ; and embellished not merely their capitals bat the 
face of their dominions in general with their chateaus and other 
works of ornament aud utility. Much more of this sort passed 
between us, and seemed to make an impression vpon him; for he 
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promised to do aU that 1 bad rocommoad^ hinj. ^ Poor man ! 
he can have but a short and miserable existence, for that dreadful' 
disease, the leprosy, is making sad inroads upon fais system 
already.* His unole, Rogouatb How, was afflicted With it; and 
baring understood from the priests, that by drowning himself in 
the Ganges, (taking the sumad,) he shonld remove alt traces of it 
from bis family, he went to Benares, and there drowned himself,' 
some twenty years ago. Ho bad no children, and is said to bavo 
been the first of his family in whom the dixease showed itself -f 

• Thia chief died of leproay lu Hay, 1838. 

t RogonatU Bow was the first of his fsmily invested by the Peshws with 
the government of the Jsnsea territory, which bo had acquired from ths 
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' Ok the |6th, we came on niD« miles to Amabae, the frontier 
' 'village of the Jansee territory, bordering upon Duteea where 
I had t« reoeire the farewell visits of many members of the 
^^nsee parties, who came on to have a quiet opportunity to 
•ssiife me, that) whatever may be the final order of the supreme 
^ government, they will do their best for the good of the people 
fnd the state, in whose welfare 1 feel groat interest, for 1 have 
always ooQsidered Jansee among the native states of Bundelcund 
Its kind of oasis m the'4osert—'the only one in whieb man can 
Iteomnnlate propetty with the oonfldence of being permitted by 
ill rulers freely to display and eiyoy it. I had also to receive 
' the visit of tpessengers from the Bajah of Duteea, at whose 
Onpita) we were to encamp the next day; and finally, to take 
|c>ave of my amiable little friend the Sureemunt, who here left 
*moon kie return ^ Saqgor, with a hee^'^y heqrt I really 
It^lievo. 

We talked of the common belief among the agricultural 
classes, of villages being haunted by the spirits of ancient pro¬ 
prietors, vrhom tt wns thoqght necessary tq propitiate. “Ha 
knew,'* he said ,*'inaoy instaqoes where these spirits wqre so 
•yery/rftwuKj, tbqt the present heads of the villages wh'pk they 
haunted, and the ipetohcrs of thejr littlp commnnities, fopnd it 
impQSSiWa tp keep therq in good hdmonr ; and theip cattle 
'fiwd bhtldveo w«to, in consequence, always liable to serious 
Iet^4euto pf^pht^kiud Py l|(|<*tber. §oinetiniifs they yrem h>tien 



% maltd#, sometimeA became possessed Ity^dovi^^} wnd 
vere thrown down and beaten most unmetoifnlljrj’ An; perm)n * 
tvho falls down in an epileptic fit, is supposed to be thrown down 
hy a ghost, or possessed by a devil. They feel little of our 
mysterious dread of ghosts—a sound drubbing is what tbejr dread 
from them; and he who hurts himself in one of these fits is 
considered to have got it. As for hi msolf, whenever he foni^ 
any one of the villages upon his estate haunted by the spirit o; 
an old patel, (village proprietor,) he always made a point od 
giving him a neat little thrine ; and having it well endowed aa4 
attended, to keep him in good humour : this he thought was a 
duty tbat every landlord owed to the temmts I'' Ram Ghund, 
the Pundit, said, ** Tbat villages which Lad been held by old 
Gond (mountaineer) proprietors were more liable than any other 
to those kinds of visitations—that it was easy to say whsA 
village was and was not haunted ; but often exceedingly difScnlt 
to disooyer to whom the ghost belonged 1 This once discovered^ 
his neaipst surviving relation was, of course, expected to take 
steps to put him to rest; bnt,” said he, ** it is wrong to suppose 
tbat til J ghost of an old proprietor, must be always dmug 
miscliie —he is often the best friend of the cultivators, and of 
the prei ent proprietor, too, if he treats him with proper respect; 
for he will not allow the people of any other village to encroach 
upon tl eir boundaries with impunity; and they will be saved 
all the expense and annoyance of a reference to the Adawlot 
(judicial tribunals) for the settlement of boundary disputes^ It 
will not cost ranch to conciliate these spirits ; and the money is 
generally well laid out 

Several anecdotes were told me in illnstration ; and all that 
I oonid urge against the probability or possibility of such visita^ 
tions appeared to them very inoouclnsive “and unsati&facipry j 
they mentioned the case of the family of viUage proprieties in 
the Saugor distritd, >xbo had f<»r seyeral ganetatioQt, fyery^nee 



iasifted a{K>a baviag iJbe nania oiT the spirU oi ib# oJd 
" ||liN?|>vietor «f saother tribd iaaertad io tba leasa iaatead of tbeir 
«NirB, and tbareb; secured his (^ood graces oa ai|l occasioas. Mt. 
S^mser bad before mentioned this case to me. In August, 1834, 
in the settlement of the land revenue of the Saugor 
district fur tiventy years, ha v •» about lu deliver the lease of 
the estate made out in due form to the bead of the family, a very 
iumest and respectable old gentleman, when he asked him, reS" 
^pectfnlly, in whose name it had been made out ? “ In youra 
to be sure; have yoa not renewed your lease for twenty y ears 1” 
The old man. in a state of great alarm, begged him to have it 
jsttered immediately, or he and his family would all be destroyed 
-^hat the spiiit of the ancient proprietor presided over the 
^iUage community and its interests; and that all affairs of iinpor- 
ftahee were transacted in his name. “ He is,” said the old man, 
** a very jealous spirit ; and will not admit of any living man 
•bsiag considered, for a moment, a> a proprietor or joint proprietor 
nf the estate It has been held by me and my ancestors immedi* 
ately nnder government for many generations; but the lease 
deeds have always been made out in his name; and ours have 
b^en inserted merely as his managers, or bailiffs—were this good 
nld rule, under which we have so long prospered, to be now 
uifringed, we should all perish under his auger.” Mr. Fraser 
'Jonnd, upon inquiry, that this had really been the case; and, to 
ridleve the old man and his family from their fears, he had the 
jiapers made oqt afresh, and the yhoxt inserted as the proprietor ' 
'pie modes of ffatteriug and propitiating these beings, natural 
and tupematuml, who are supposed to have the power to do 
miwfflief, are endless. 

While I was in charge of the district of Narsingpore, in the 
valley ^ the ^ferbu^la, in 1»83, a cultivator of the village of 
'~.j^edoo,ahtMtt twelve miles distant from my court, was one day 
m^aged in the cuitiTaUoD of hu> <Ht tk9 herder of the village 
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spirit of an old pt'oprietor, whose temped #as so frotrai^ ao4 
"vioteofc that the lands could hardly be let for attyfhlag; for hardly 
any man would venture to cultivate them lest he might an* 
Intentionally incur his ghostship’s displeasure, Tbo poor euf* 
tivator, after begging his pardon in secret, ventured to drive h^ 
plough a few yards beyond the proper line of his boundary, atid 
thus to add half an acre of the lands of Burkhara to his own little 
tenement, which was situated in Bedoo. That very night his 
-only son was bitten by a snake, and his two bnlloeks were seized 
with the murrain. lu terror he went off to the village temple 
confessed his sin, and vowed Hot only to restore the half acre of 
land to the village of Burkhara, but to build a very handsomo 
shrine upou the spot as a perpetual sign of his repentance. Tbo 
bov and the bullocks all three recovered, and the shrine was 
built, and is, t believe, still to be seen as the boundary mark! 

The fact was, that the village stood upon an elevated piece 
of groniid rising out of a moist plain, and a colony of snakes had 
taken u| their abode in it The bites of these snakes had, oa 
many occasions, proved fatal; and such accidents Were ell at¬ 
tributed to the anger of a spirit which Was supposed to haunt 
the villilge At one time, under the former government, no one 
would tike a lease of the village on any terms ; and it had becotne 
elincst Entirely de.serted, though the Soil was the finest in the 
w'hole district With a view to remove the whole prejudices 
of the people, the governor, Goroba Pundit, took the lease hiin- 
self at the rent of one thousand rupees a year and in the month, 
of June went from his residence, twelve milcjp, with ten of his 
own ploughs, to superintend the eonumencemeut of s > pemloui an 
undertaking. On reaching the middle of the village, sitnalsd 
on the top of the little hill, he alighted from his horse. Sat fiiiWa 
upon a carpet that had been spread for him Under a large 
and beauttfUi hanyaa tree, aud.bega'a to lUfresh himself with a 
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*1^ WoM going to -vrork w the fioUs As lio qvla^edi l^s 
‘ ^spinh, and railed at the foQtes of men, 'Vhose absurd supertti* 
tHMu bad made them desert so beautitul a \tllage with so noble 
a tree in its centre,'’ his eyes fell upon an enormous black snake 
which bad coiled round one of its branohes immediately over his 
head, and seemed as if resolved at onCe to pounce down and 
punish him for his blasphemy 1 He gave his pipe to his atten¬ 
dant, mounted bu horse, from which the saddle had not yet been 
taken, and never palled rein till he got home Nothing could 
aver induce him to visit this village again, though be was after¬ 
wards employed under me as a natite collector , and be has often 
told me that he verily believed this was the spirit of the old land¬ 
lord that he had unhappily neglected to propitiate beloie taking 
poaseasion ^ 

My predecessor in the civil charge of that district, the late 
Mr Lindsay, of the Bengal civil service, again tried to remove 
the piejndioes of the people against the occupation and oultiv « 
turn of this fine village It had never beeu measured, and all 
the revenue ofScers, backed by all the farmers and cultivat rs of 
(he neighbourhood, declared that the spirit of the old proprietor 
Would never allow it to be so Mr Lindiay was a good ge me¬ 
trician, and had long been in the habit of superintending bis 
revenue surveys himself, and on this occasion be thought him¬ 
self particularly called upon to do so A new measuring cord 
was made for the occasion, and with fear and trembling all his 
tffificers attended him to the first field, but in measuiing it the 
rope, by some accident, broke * Poor Lind«ay was that morning 
Ca^en ill,and obliged to return to Nursingpore, where ho died 
soon after from fever. Jfo man was ever more beloved by all 
plasses of the people of bi» district than be was } and I believe 
there Was not one petson among them who did not believe him to 
^have filten aviotim to (he reaestmont of the spiiit of the old pro" 
prietor Wheal went to the vilk||^ Opme years afterward*, 
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dddr the dord with which He Wdd ideesuHiij^ into k tbotfidtut 
pidcet ihe inondent the ihha Attempted td jttnightett It c^t fhV 
first field. 

A rdrjr i^apectAhla bid gOntlemad 'frodl thb Cofiddd, 01* 
Malabdt cOaet, told me One day, that every mat! ihbrfe |jrotei:t$' 
his field of corn and his fruit tree by dedicating it to One Or othef 
Of the spirits which there abound, or confididg it tO hiS giiat^didd^ 
Ship. He Sticks np something in the field, or ties Oti something 
to the tree, in the nanie of the Said SplHt^ who froth that fiiomelll 
feels hinlself responsible for its Safe keOpibg. If olid; WUfibut 
Jtermissioh from thO proprietor, preSuiueS to take either ah daf 
of corn from the field, or frdit ftoih thO tree, he is Sute tW be 
killed outright or made extretneljr ill. " HO other protection ia 
required,” said the old geUtleihaD, " for Our fields atid frnit trees 
in that direction, though whole arniies Should have tO march 
through them. I onCe sAw a mail dome to the proprietor of a 
jack treei eidbrade hiS feet, add in the most jliteohs mander 
implore piS protection. Bte aSked what was the matter. ‘ I 
took,’said the man, ' a jack from your tree yohder three days 
ago, as 1 massed at night; and I have been suffering dreadful 
agony iajiily stomach ever since. "The Spirit of the tree is Upon 
me, and woii only can pacify him.’ The proprietor tdok up a bit 
of cow-dnng, moistened it, and made a mark with it npon the 
man’s forehead in iKe name of the spint, and (lUt soble of it into 
the knot of hair oh the fop of hiS head Be had.do sooner done 
this, than the man's painS Ail left him, and ba went ofif, vowing 
hever avain to give similar Cause of ofience . to one of these 
giiardian spirits ” “ Men,” said iliy bid fhehd, ’* do not die there 
in the aame regulated spirit, with their thoughts directed 
exclusively towards God, as in other parts , and whether a man'a 
Spirit is to haunt the world or net after his deitb all deji'emla on 
thati” 
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On tho 17tb^ we came to Buteea, sine miles, over a &ry and 
|mpr soil, thinly and only partially covering a bed of brown and 
grey syenite, with veins of quarts and feldspar, and here and there 
dykra of basalt, and a few boulders scattered over the surface, 
Tbe old Bajah, Paureechnt, on one elephant, and bis cousin, 
Daleep Sing, upon a second, and several of their relations upon 
others, all splendidly caparisoned, came out two miles to meet us, 
trith a very large and splendid cortege. My wife, as usual, had 
gone on in her palankeen very early, to avoid the crowd and dust 
of this ittakbal, or meeting j and my little boy, Henry, went on 
at the same time in the palankeen, having got a slight fever from 
too much exposure to tbe sun in oor slow and stately entrance 
into Jansee. There were more men in steel chain armour in tfam 
t^dovtdge than in that of Jansee ; and though tbe elepbauts were 
^lipfe^dite, so due, they were just as numerous, while the crowd of 
,^ 0 Ot attendants was still greater. They Were in fancy dresses, 
fndividdaily handsome, and collectively picturesque; though, 
helqg aU spldiers, not quite pleasing to the eye of a soldier. 1 
^temarked.to tho Bajah, as we rode side by side on otir elephants, 
We atlaohod^mncfa importance to having our soldiers all in 
nuitbroi dresses acomrding to their corps, while he seemed to care 
ll^le |d|ipQt. th^ matters, Tea,” said the old man, with a 
, stnile, 't«dth ^ ,,«yery man plc»es himself in his dress 5 and I 
ca^ np^w^t he weans, pretided he is npat and eleaii,’' • 
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oettata]^jr Ibrmed ft body toora piaiure(H|o^ frojii ht^vg tUatni--, 
individtudly to consult their o«n fancies in their.,draases,.for th» < 
natire taste in dress is generally very good. Our three elephentc.-;'; 
came on abreast; and the Bajab and 1 conversed as fred^^ as t 
men in such situations can converse, Qe is a stoat, cheerfaij did t 
gentleman, as careless apparently about his own dress as abent > 
that of his soldiers; and a much more sensible and agreeable t 
person than I expected; and 1 was sorry to learn from him, that t 
be had for twelve years been suffering from an attack of sciatica > 
cm one side, which had deprived him of the nse of one of bis legs, ^ 
I was obliged to consent to halt the next day, that I might hunt 
in his preserve (rurana) ra the morning, and return hia visit in ■ 
the evening. In the Bajah’s cortege there were several men ■ 
mounted on excellent horses, who carried guitars, and played 
tfpen them, and sang in a very agreeable style. I had never - 
before seen or beard of such a band ; and waa both surprised ' 
sad pleased. 

The giieat part of the wheat, grain, and other exportable land' 
produce which the people consume, as far as we have yet come, 
is drawn frbm our Nerbudda districts, and those of Malwa which 
border upon them ; and par consequent, the price has been rapidly ' 
increasing is we recede from them in our advance northward,' 
Were the spil of those Nerbudda districts, situated as they are 
it such a d^tance from any great market for their agricultural 
products, as bad as it is in the parts of Bnndelcund that I came, 
over, no net surplus revenue could possibly be drawn from them 
in the present state of arts and induatry. The high prices paid ^ 
here for land produce, arisiug from the necessity of drawing a, 
great part of what is oonanmed from such distant lands, enables^ 
the Rajahs of these Bnndeicnnd states to draw the large revenue 
they do. These chiefk expend the whole of their revenne in tt»a 
foaintenonee of public establishments of one kind or other 
as the easeatial articles of subaistenoe. teheat end gmin, 
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Are produced ib thnr oWq districts or those inftiedieMjr 
linxiiad then, are not sofficieat ibr the supply of these estatltsh* 
ypeit^s they most draw them from distant territories All this 
prqdaee is brought on the backs of bulloeks, because there is no 
road froiQ the di tricts whence they obtain it, over which a 
yrheeled carriage can be drawn with safety and as this mode of 
transit is very expensive the price of the produce when it reaches 
tho.oapitals, around which these local establishments are coiicmi> 
trated becoiqea terv high Ihev must pa> a price eijnal to tho 
eolleetire coat of purebising and bringing this shbstance from the 
moat distant districts, to which ther are at any time obliged to 
have reccune for a supply, or they will not be snppliesd , and as 
|ItBte CAPnot be two prices for the same thing in the aaaae njarket^ 
the wheat and gram ] rodnced in the neighbonrhood of oae of 
these Bnndelound capitals fetoh as high a price there as that 
brought from the most remote districts on the banks of tUo 
Kerbud ia river wh le it costs comparatively nothing to bring it 
Iroip tbe foriper lanns to tbe markets buck lands, in conse 
qitence, yield a rate of rent mnoh greater compared with theip 
pitfcnral powen of fertility than those of the remotest distiitta 
whence produce is drawn for these markets or capitals, and as all 
|be lands are tbe property Ua^abs, they draw all these rents 
aj revenue * 

yit^re w^o to take th s reverue which tbe Bajahs now ecjoi ip 
^ribnte for tbe maintenance of public establishments conce ptrated 
pt distant seats all these local establishments would of c urge bp 
at once disbanded, and pU the effectual dpmsnd which they sfford 
for the raw agnciiltural produce of distant distn^its syopld cease 
pnee of this produce aom 1 dimmish in proportion , and nttl^ 


• Bundstmud axoarti to tha a«ia«s a great pueaUt/ of ootton wlnob 
it to |ief {{|| ^ Oboat ^ra|« ss4 <^|sr iasd ^Q^pee viueh it draws iron dptfipt 
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ittb« T^aeofili9 lao<Uof the districts sronnd such opit»le» 
Hence the foU/ of oonquerors and paramount powers from the da]rr 
of the Greeks and Romans down to thoie of Lord Hastings and Sic 
John Malcolm who where all bad political economists, sopposing* 
that conquered and ceded territories oould always be madeto jield to 
a foreign state the same araonnt of gross revenue as they had paid 
to their domestic government whatever their situation with reference 
to the markets for their produce—hatever the state of their arts 
and their induatrv—and whatever the character and extent of th* 
local eatabliahments maintained out of it The settlements of the 
land revenue in all the territories acquired m Central India 
during the Mahiatta war whioh ended in 1817, we made upon 
the suppo ition that the lands would continue to pay the same 
rate of rent under the nev as they had paid under the old 
government, nninduenoed by the dimiuntion of all local eiitablisji- 
ments civil and military to one tenth of wiat they had been, 
that under the new order of things all the waste lands roust be 
brought into tillage and be able to pay as hi, 2 h s rate of rent as 
those btsfore in tillage and oonseqiiently that the a gregate 
availab] i net revenue must greatly ind rcpidly increase' Those 
who hid the making of the settlements and the giverning’of 
the«e lew territories did not coisiler that the diminqtion 
of evei y eHablishment was the removal of a mai ket^9t 
pffectuid demand for land produce j auo th-it when all 
4|hs waste lands should be broiglit into tillage, the 
whole ijrould deteriorate m feitil ty fiom the want of 
fallows nnd^ prevailing system of agnonlture, wbioh 

afforded the lands j^o other means of renovation from over 
enipping settleaienito of the land revenue which were made 
througbeatournewacquisiUons these fallacious asebmptnwis, 

of eaorse failed Daring a senes irf quinquennial aettlaments* 
the assessment ha# been everywhdte gradually redaced to abont 
ftro-thirds «f wfafc it was when out role «nd to 
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ISlAllMa «a«-balf of «hat Sir .loha Bad 'all t1li« otW 

"ll^ BatbontiM, and even tbe Worthy Marinis oi Hastings hud*^ 

twder the influMioe of their eptoions, expected it would he, 

laud revaaues of the oaUre pnnoes of central India who 
yaduoed tiieii' public establtshmeuta, which the uew order of 
tfungs eeemed to render useless, and thereby dimintahea their 
•a^ «Ua>ket8 for the raw produce ot their lauds, have been every¬ 
where falling off in the same proportion, and soaroely one of 
them now draws two thirds of the income he drew from the same 
iani^ lu 1S17 

There are in the valley of the Nerbndda, districts that yield 
»|p:aat d^al more produce every year than either Oroha, Jansee, 
«r Dtttaea; and yet, from the want of the same domestic markets, 
they do not yield one-fourth of the amount of land levenne The 
iMMhi are, however, rated equally high to the assessment in pro- 
potWmi to their value to the farmers and oultivators To enable 
thMUi to yield a larger revenue to government, they reqnire to 
Itave ki^r establishments as markets for 1 ind produce These 
slhdilishments may be either public, and paid by government, or 
thaw may be private, as manufactories, by which the land prodnoe 
•of these districts would be consumed by people employed lu 
iavestmg the value of their labour in commodities suited to the 
dsuHuid of distant markets, and more valuable than land produce 
at proportioa bo their weight and bulk These are the establish" 
nfeuto whioh government should exert itself to mtrudnce and 
foster, ainee the valley of the Nerbudda, in addition to a soil 
mcesedi^Iy fertile, has in its whole Ime, from its sotwoe to its 
emhottahura rich beds of coal reposing for the use cf future genera^ 
ttmos, under the send stoue of the Satbpore and Vmdfaya ranges, 
eilpd bed* BO less rudi ai very fine iron. These advantages have 
pM yet been yostlj eppremated, hut they will be so by<«ad«bye. 

About h«i{-psst four in the siternoon of the dsy we reached 
•'fluteea, I bed * fimau the Bi^pib, wbe eame u bis palauLseu, 
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tuid be sat with me E^ont an hotlr. My lecrge t^nta wate both 
parallel to each other, about twenty paceadistast, tted iwiiadtoMH^ 
other at both ends by separate kanata, or cloth curtatiM. Mn 
boy was present, and behaved extremely well m ateadtly t«^i4d^||i 
withoot even a look from me, a.handful of gold droharS} 

Kajah pressed several times upon his acceptance. I redeived 
at the door of my tent, and supported him upon my arm td bill 
chair, as he caunot walk without some slight assistanbe, from tlm 
affection already meotioned lu his leg. A salute from the 
of his castle announced hia departure and return to it. Afml 
the audience, Lieutenant Thomas and I ascended to the alitntn^ 
of a palace of the former H ijaha of this state, which stands Upon 
a high rock close inside the eastern gate of the city, whence Ufa 
eould see, to the west of the citv a still larger and handsome 
palace standing. I asked odr Conductors, the &ajah's servants, why- 
It was ttooecnpted. “ No pHnce of these degenerttte days,'* said 
they, “ <»ald niUster a family and court tvorthy of such a palace— 
the family and conrt of the largest of them would, vrltbili the 
walls of pnch a building, feel ks if they 'arere in a desert! Silent 
palaces jvere made for princes of the older times, who slele qtlHe 
different beings from those of the present days.'* 

from the deserted palaee, we went to the neW garden which 
is beingiprepared for the yoUng Rajdh, an adopted son of abotit tett 
years of age. It is close to the southern wall of the city, aocl is 
Very extensive and well managed. The otange-itees ale all 
grafted, and sinking nndet the weight of as dtie frnit as any fH 
India. Attempting to ascend the steps of an empty bUngalc^, 
ttpem a raised terrace at the southern extremity of the garj^^, 
the attendants totd ns respectfully, that they hoped He 
take off our sl^s if we wished to enter, as the ancestor of 
Rs^b^ hy^hom it Was built, Bath Chund. hkd lately 4' 

g!Did,.Biid urn there wureUppedrl The reef ie of eteiie^ mippt^tbd* 
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.m taHed stone pilUts On tbd centre pilUtr, upon e ground 
^HitewAsb 18 a hand or indent This u the only sign at ^ sabred 
i^a^ter the bnildtog has yet assumed, and 1 found ifat it 
%ired this character of sanctity to the circaidstancC of soirie bha 
kantlg vO#ed an off ring to the Manes of the biiildbr, xf he 
%8tamed vrbit his Soul most desired and, hating Obtained it, 
liir the peop e belicrc that those who d) the same at the sanid 
^hlM, in a pure spirit of faith Will obtain \that they prUy for * 

t Made some inq in' es aboutdurdoul Lala the son of Bitsing- 
dee! who built the ftrt of DhnMoree one of the ancestors Of tbO 
Bhteah HajSh, and fonud that be was as much worshipped here, at 
hti birth-place, as upon the banks of the Nerbudda, as the Supposed 
gmSd ortffttldMr of the cholera idorbus There is dt DoteeU a temple 
dedicated to him, and much frequented, and One of the priests 
tumUght Me a dowOr m his nUme, and chanted something indltafing 
that Hurdoul Lala was now worshipped even so far Us the British 
M^alofOcUetUtd f 1 asked the old prince what be tbougbc of tbO 
origin ofthe worship of this bis ancestor; and be told me, “that 
irhen the ofaoleib broke oUt first m the camp of Lord Hastings, 
then pitohed about three stages frOm bis capital, on the bank Of 
thoSinde at Cbandpore Sonari, several people recoyered from the 
disease immediately after making votive offerings in hiS name ; 
Smd that be really thought the spirit of his great grandfather had 
Worked some wonderfot cures upon peoptO affiicted With this 
dreadful maludy I 

The town of DuteaU contains a population Of between forty 
and fifty thousand souls The stroats are narrow—^for in build 
Sags; as lo d!i«ss the Eajah allows every man to consult his Own 
iachnstiOm There are, however a great many esoellent house* 
in ilhlieea; and the appearance of the place is altogether Very 
good Many of hts feudatory chiefs reside occasiOnnUy in the city^ 
and have aH fheiV establtShments With them—pVaOCsM Whiteh 
docs not, theheve, prevail aixv where slae Umoug thue ifebiMMni 
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flitid tQftkddtfafe’ Capital ^ 

mm {K>(liiIoas thaa that of 'Fehree. Thu iodiefttea morO of 
UHttiMl oonddeoce beti^O the dbief and his Vassaisf aod aoe<mU ‘ 
draii aritfa the eharaeter they bear ia the sarroandinjf <H>otttries« 
Soate of the houses oCoupied by these baroos are very 
They spend the revenue of their distant estates in adorniu;; theof^ ' 
end embellishing the capital, which they certainly could nut iuvd . 
ventured to do under the late Rajahs of Tehree, and may notpais« 
eibly be able to do under the further Rajahs of Duthea < The 
present minister of Dnteea, Qnneshj is a very great knave, and ' 
encourages the residence upon hts master's estate of all kinds of 
thieves and robbers, who bring bach from distant distridU every 
season vast quantities of booty, whish they share with hrmt The 
ehief himself is a mild old gentleman, who would not suffet 
Violence to be ofi^red to any of his nobles, thongh ha would noti 
perhaps, quarrel with his minister for getting for him a little 
addition to his revenue from without, by afiordiug a sanctuary to 
such kicc^ of people. As in Tehree, so here, the p.ckpocketa 
eonstitatei the entire population of several villages, and Carry their 
depredatijins northward to the banks of the Indus, and southward 
to Bombaw and Madras. But colonies of thieves and robbers 
like thesM abound no less in our own territories than in those of 
tiUtive stites) there are more than a thousand families uf them in 
the districts of MoSuffernugur, Saharanpore, and Meerut, in the 
tl’pper Doab, all Well enough known to the local authorities, Who 
can do nothing With them. They extend their depredations into 
remote districts, and the booty they bring home with them they 
share liberally i^ith the native police and landholders under Whose 
proteotion they live. Many landholders and police ofScers m the 
large fortunes from the share they get of this booty. Magistrates 
in our districts do not molest them, because they would despuif 
, of ever finding the proprietors of the property that might bc fm&U 
hp(Hi.<lbem i eud if they eonld trace thept, they would uovoi; he 
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aV|« to poriu'kde them to come end “ enter upon a woiee then see 
at tjrotthlp« in proaecuttn^ them Tbeite thieres and robbere of 
the protes^ionel oUases, who hire the sagicitv to avoid plunder* 
in^ near iioiiic ire alw in jubt as secure in our best regulated 
ilutrieti as thei are in the W)r->t native stotes, from the oily 
three ttuat,s winch such depredators care iliout—the penal laws, 
the odium ot the societ\ m which the\ move and the Vengearce 
of the god they worship md they ire always well receive I iii 
the society around them as long as they can av>il having their 
neighbonrs annoyed by sumiiionseb to give evilence lor or ngaiust 
them lu our c lurts 1 hey I el quite suie ot the good wi 1 of the 
grui thev worship, provided they give a fur share ot then booty 
to his priest‘< and no loss secure of impunity Iroin (euallaws, 
except oil the very rate occasions when they h if pen to be taken 
in the 1 vet, in a ouutry where such laws hippen to he in fo ce 
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CHAPTER XXXI r. 

■PORTirfa AT DlTiRRA— PIDSLirr OP POLLOWRns tj their COIRP^I IW 

IVDIA—LAW OF PRIWOatSillltfaC WANTIWO AMOVG UAHOXSOAEq 

Tur morning after wa reaohad Dateea, 1 went out with 
Ijiantenant Tliomaa to shoot and hnnt m the Rijih’s large 
preserve; and with the humane and deteriiiineii lesolatiun o£ 
killing HO more game than onr camp would be likely to eat; for 
we were told that the deer and wild hogs were so very numerous 
that we might shoot just as many as we pleased We were 
posted upon two terraces—one near the gateway, and the other 
in the centre of the preserve t and after waiting here an hour 
we got each a shot at a hog. Hares we saw, anil might have 
shot, bitweliai lotdcd all our barrels with ball for higher 
game. We left the ftiimna, which is a qiiidrangle of about one 
hiindier acres of thick grass, shrubs, and brnohwood, enclosed 
bv a bi* b stone wall. There is one gate on the wo't side, and 
this U kppt op-'ii during the nigi.t. to let the game out and rn 
It IS shift and guarded during the d»y, when the animili are left 
to repose in the shade, ereept on such o'»'*iiions as*the present, 
when the R.ijah'waats to give his guests a morning’s sport. On 
the plains and woods outside we siw a good ni.iriy large 
but could not manage to get near them iu our own way, and 
had not patience to try that of the native^, so tbat we came 
back without killing anything, or having had sny occasion to 
exercise our forbearance. The Rajah’s people, .as soon as we left 
them, went about their sport after their own fashion, and 
brought os a fiue buck antelope after breakfast. They have a 



hnliAdk tr»in«d io jofo about ib« iSelda iritb them, led at a 
* |tae» a halter with whtoh the 8{>ort»man gatdea him aa fa* 
walha along with fato) by the side opposite to that faoing th« 
deer he Is la pursuit of He goes round and round the deer aa 
he graaes tn the Reid, sUorteuiug bta diatauce at every circle till 
he ootnes within shot At the signal given the bullook standi 
sttii, and the sportsiuan rests hu gun npop h)8 back and hies, 
Tfa^ seldom miss Others go with a fine buck and do* anteif pe, 
l^me, and trained to hi owaa upon the fresh hushes which are 
U«ren for the occasiou into a k ind of hand hiiidle, behind uhioh 
a msn creeps along over the Reids towards the herd of wild ones, 
orstb still with i(i3 matchlock ready anl punted out thraugh 
the leaves ‘fihe herd seeing the male and female strangers so 
vary busilv anl agreeably employed upon then apparently 
tp.riting repast ad^aoce to accost them and ar* shot when tfaey 
get wrthm a secure dutauoa The hurdle was filled with branehes 
from the dhow {1/ tbium frnctnosum) tree, of wb’oh the jang)a 
la lor the most part oainp ised, plucked as we went along, and 
the tame ante opes hailur been kept long fasting for the purpuae 
#»1 aigerlv upon them Wo h»l aU* two pairs of faloms j but 
a know ledge of the brutal manner o which these birds ere fed 
end taught IS enough t5 prevent any but a btute from t iking 
snuoh delight in the sport they afford 

Theofiloerwhooond ictel us vfa-, evidently much disappolqtod, 
ffat he was eeallv vei v auviqus he knevy his master the Hsjefa 
way that we should have ago! dav’s “port Qu opr way biok 
X made htm ri ie by icv St ie, md talk to me about Duteea, smoe 
fae had been unable to show me any sport I got b» thoughts 
tato a tram that I know wouhl animate h>n)i if be bad any souf 
Dt all ffar poetry or poetical reculleottons as I thought he bad 
VTh« afifal* a oiks ntpalacas au 1 temples said he, \yhtcfa ypu see 
t nioui^ioii air mjnilderuigmruina wei^bmitfay princes who bitd 
eud wfaos* spirits atdl 



Aftd praiMi tba p}»c«, Screr ol iiiBM, BD4«r tb* hbe (iiiw4»rf 
wluoh pmoeded joat parsmottot rale ia BipdooeUa, when ho^la ' 
(oreae aswmbled eroaod oe aod threatened onr tgtpital with 
(lestractiou, lijfhU and elephanta innqmerahle were aeea 
from the tops of those battlements, passing and repassing, apdof 
the walls, ready to defend them, had the enemy attempted ap 
assault. Whenever onr soldiers endeavoured to approach near 
them they disappeared; and everybody knew that they weip 
spirits of men like Btrting Dao aud Hurdoul I^ala that had oome 
to our aid, and we never lost conAdence} ” It is easy tp 
understand the devotion of men to their chiefs, when they belisve 
their progenitors to have been demigods, and to have beep 
faithftdly served by their anoestors for several generations. We 
neither have, nor ever oan have, servants so personally devoted 
to us as these men are to their chiefs, though we have soldiers 
who will Aght under our banners with as muoh conrage and 
AdeHty. They know that their grandfathers served the grand* 
fathers of these ohiefs, and they hope their grandchildren will 
serve Ihel: grandsons. The one feels as much pride and pleasure 
in so sers ng, as the other in being so served ; and both hope that 
the link ' rbioh binds them may never be severed. Onr servants, 
on the CO itrar^, private and pablio, ate alwaya in dread that 
some aac! dent—*same trivial fault, or some slight ofifence, not to 
he avoided—will sever for ever the link that binds them to their 
master. 

The Adelity of the military olasses of the people of India to 
their immediate chief, or leader, whose salt tAey eat, has been 
always very remarkable, and commonly bears little referenoe to 
bis moms/ virtue*, or conduot towards hie superiors. They feet 
(hat it is their duty to serve him who feeds and protects them 
and their families, in all situations, and under all circuinstances; 
end the efaief feels, that while he has a right to their aervieeg, 

It lA his Imperative duty so to feed aud proteot them and thwr 
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fMliItM Hff mfty c.faa(ig« ttvfieH as oft»n os he pleases hat the 
l^iiiions betwees liiak and his folloners remain anchanjared 
dthdut the Side he chooses to take in a contest {or dominion they 
ask no qnestions, and fetl no responaiHility God his placed 
thisir destinies m dependence npon bis and to him thev cling to 
the last. In Malvva, Bhopal and othei parts of central India, 
the Mihomedan rule could ho establishel o\er that of the 
Btjpoot cliieta, onlv by the entire annihilation of the race of the r 
followers In no part of the world has the devotion of soldiers 
to tbeir tm ns hate chief, b^en more remark ible thin m India 
among the RajpaoU anl in no p\rt of the woill his tiie 
fiielity of those chiefs to the pirimount power been mire 
tmwieadv, or their devition less to be rehed upon The laws of 
Mahomed, which prescribe that the property in land shill be 
divided e<iaally among the sons, leav s no rule fn succession to 
territi rial or political dominion It has been )n-.Hv observed by 
Home—‘ The right of primogeniture was introduce! with the 
feudal law an institution which is huitfiil hr pioduoing and 
maintaining an unequal livision ot propoiti , but it is 
advantageous in another lesp ct, by acc i»tnm ng the people to 
a preferenos in favour of the el lest son an 1 tin r by preventing 
a partition or disputed isucc sbioa in the monarchy 

Amorg the Mahomedan prince-, theie w is n> liw tnat bound 
tne ovLola members of a family to obei the el le»t son ot a deceas¬ 
ed prince Every son of the Fmptror ot Ilinioo-<tan consi lercd 
that he had a right to set U| las claim to the throne vacated by 
the death of his father and lu anticipaiion ef that death, to 
btiengihenhis means of estibli-.! mg such claim bv negocia..ioas an 1 
intrigues iVith all the territorial chiefs and icfl lentul nobles of tne 
empire However prejudicial to the i tteres*» af his elder brothers 
anch measures might be, they were never considered to be an 
ftamnon of Hie rights, because such rights had never been 
established bythelawrdf their prophet As alt the sons coo- 



lt»d air (iqiiai^ rtglit to ^ ^«|> 

9n(i> Hfibles. so all tlia ohtef% and nobiea oonsidiored 
tW«y cottltJ anlopt the cause of a^ichever Ibejl ehose^ wtiUwujt' 
incnrring the reproach of either (t'eaton or disboneor^ 3ph«Oo^ 
^ho succeeiied thought himself jiiatifieii by the law of se],f>pr^a« 
VatioRr to put, not onl v hia brothers, but all their sum k> de^tl^ i,. 
aw that there was, atter ereiy new aucce<isifMi, »i> entire ele^tfn^ 
of all the male iiietiihers of the imperial fatni'y: OurungzeW. 
said to his pedantic tutor, who wished to be raieed to hj^lt; 
station on his accession to the imperial throne, “ t^hould not yuut^j 
instead of your tl,i.ttery, have taught me Somc^wliat of tl>at pniab 
strimporiaiit to a king, which is, what are tb'< r«>eiprocnl ducit'S 
of a sovereign to his subjects, and those of the subjects to thaie 
sovereign t And ought not you to have cousidei ed, that owe day I 
should be obliaed, with the sword, to dispu e my lite and thc' croww 
with tny brothers i Is oot that the destiny almost at all the aoiM 
of Hindoostan t” * Now that they have become pensioners of tbb 
l^ritish goyariiinent, tiie minnhers increase like white aiitS| and, a» 
Malthus 1^ it, "press so hard against their means of subsistence^” 
that a great many of ihein are absolutely starving, lu spite ot the 
enormous fiCDsion the head of the family leueives for iheic main* 
teoiitice ' 

The l^ity of Dutcea is surroiinded by a stone wall about 
♦llirtv feeti high, with its foundation on a solid rock , but it has 
rto ditch of irlacis, and is capable of IittJe or no defence against 
cannon. In the afteinoon 1 went, accompanied by Lieutenant 
Thomas, and followed by the best cortege we could muster, to 
return the Rajah's visit. He resides within the walls of the city 
in a large square garden, euclosed with a high wall, and 3Hed 
with fine orrangc. trees, at. this time bending under the weight of 
the most deiihious frUit. The eld chief received n« at -th« 
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twltaM ^ « fine dight of Bte{M l««diog tt|> to a faMt4«oiM parilHnii 
lUgfe opott t«raU of ittu at Ujo f*eeft of titb gtttdtti. 
tl #«s OBOlosed «t the back, and io front tookod into 
gttrdeti throd^h Often areadea. the floort were apretd with band' 
«Oia< earpdU of the danaee dtanufacitdre. In firont of the patilioif 
wad a wide terrace of {loliahed atcaC) extending to the top of the 
tfight df atapa { add in the centre of this terrace, and directiy 
oppoalte to ds, aa We looked out into the garden^ was a dne |et 
dWd in a latge basin of water in fdll play, and with its shower 
of diamonds, showing oft the rich green and red of the orange 
treea4o the best advantage. 

13le large ({nadrangle thus occnpied is called the killah at 
fiirt, and the wall that enrronnds it is thirty feet high, with 8 
tntlnd embattled tower at eiwsh comet. On the east face is a fine 
krge gateway for the entrance, with acartain as high as the 
ffaU iteelft Inside the gate is a piece of ordnance painted red* 
With tbe largest calibre I ever saw. This is fired once a year* 
at the festival of the Dneera. Our arrival at the wall was 
aonannced by a salute from some fine brass gnus upon the 
bastions near the gateway. As we advanced from the gateway 
bp through the garden to the pavilion, we were again serenaded hjr 
out friends with their guitars and excellent voicesi They were 
now on foot, and arranged along both sides of tbe walk that we 
bad to pass Ulrough. I'he open garden space within the walls 
appeared to me to be about ten acres. It is crossed and tecrossed 
at right angles by nitmerona walks, having rows of plantain and 
othw fxoit*htees on each stde; and orange, pomegranate, and 
ether email finilt trees to fill the space between; and anything 
OMUte rich and luxoriant one can hardly conoeive. In the centra 
«f ^ aoe^ and wwt eides are pavilions with apartments for the 
fitanfiy aimte, bejtiad, and on each side of the great reoefAioa 
teem, exactly simitar to that in wbieh we were received on the 
couth face. The whole fonnod, X think* the most delightful 





b«ve for & ftot csliifii^i l%«r^ i«, 
too dtoabt thut the mo«t heAltby stations ito thi^ and every onh^r 
Hdt clrmate, are those sitoated upon dry, open satidjr ptiiaa, 'Widi 
bbithnr sbrabbefies not batins. ‘ ’ 

We were introduced to the Jroring feajah, thb old tnhn’a 
adopted sod, a lad of about ten years of age, who is to be married 
iu h'ebruary next. He is plain m person, but has a pleasing 
expression douhtenaode; and if be be moulded after the old 
mau, dud not after hia minister, the dountry may perhaps haVe 
in him the lucky acctderU '* of a good governor.* I have rarefy 
Seen a finer dr more prepossessing riidn than the Riyah, and all 
his subjects speak well of him. We had an elephant, a horSe> 
abundande of shawls, and other fine clothes placed before Us as 
presents f but I prayOd the old gentleman to keep them all for 
tne till I returned, as I was a mere voyager without the meafis 
of carrying such valuable things in safety ; but He would not be 
satisfied till 1 had taken two plaid hilts of swords, and two spears, 
the mandfactiire of Outeea, and Of little value, which Liedtenaht 
Thomas i nd I promised to keep for his sake. The rest of the 
presents rerO all taken back to their places. After an hour's 
talk with the old man and hiS ministers, otiar of loses Uild pawn 
were dist ributed, and we tooiv oUr leave to go and visit the old 
palace, V hich, as yet, we had seen Only front a distance. There 
were only two men beside tbe Uajah, bis son, anil ourselves, 
seated upon chairs. All the other principal poisons Of the court 
sat around cross-legged on the Carpet, but they joined freely in 

* This lad has sinoe racoeeded his adoptivs faiiher as the ehlef of tbe 
tluteea pnacipslity. The old chief foond him one day King in tbe glVat S* 
lia was shooting thlooKh one of Ms pPSSerVps Hi« elephant Was Vary‘ifetr 
'treading upon thd infant before he saW it He brought .bootd the hoy, adt^pted 
Um as his son, and dediared him his sueonsor,^ trem< having no son of hi^^n. 
The British governineut, hnding that the people geiienilly^ seemed to 
m the old alaa s wishes, sanctuiiied the mednipe at the paruiuotint power. 
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tll*«enr«m(toa. IirMt^db^ e»ottt«n bwir otUn Ute 
;idttag obtef bad, during tba dajr, uked whaa be would hare the 
happineBs of seeing me; and the old efaief was toldi in my 
hearing, how many pood ihingt I had said amoe I came into hw 
territories, all tending to his honour and my credit. Th» is a 
specws of barefaced flattery, to which we are all doomed to aub- 
mit tn our interconrae with these native chlers} bat still, to a 
man of sense, it never ceases to be distresaing and oflensive; for 
he can hardly ever help feeling that they must think him a mere 
child before they could venture to treat him with it. This u, 
however, to put too harsh a construction upon what, in reuliti, 
the people mean only as civility; and they who can so easily 
consider the grandfathers of their chiefs as gods, and worship 
them as such, may be suffered to treat ut as heroes and sayers of 
good things without offence 1 

"We ascended to the summit of the old palace, and were well 
repaid for the trouble by the view of an extremely rich sheet of 
wheat, gram, and other spring crops, extending to the noi^th and 
east, as far as the eye could reach, from the dark belt of forest, 
three miles deep, with which the Bajah baa surrounded his capital 
on every aide, as hunting grounds I The lands comprised in 
tbu forest are, for the mo^ part, exceedingly poor, and water 
for irrigation is unattainable within them, so that little is lost 
by this taste of ibe chief for the sports of the field, in which, 
however, he cannot himself now indulge. 

On the 19tb we left Doteea, and after emerging from the 
surrounding forest came over a fine plain covered with rich 
spring crops for ten miles, till we entered among the ravines 
of the river Soinde, whose banka are like those of all riyers in 
this part of India, bordered to a great distance by these deep 
and ugly inequalities. Here tiiey are almost withont grass or 
Shruhs to clothe their hideous nakedness, and have been formed 
-by the torrents which, in the season of the rains, rash from the 



JultomA^iH^'OceaTt. dowti‘40i th«: <3«efp ehcoeel 
of tb« Hvar in narrow streams. ThesA streams eat' their wajr 
aasitjr thrbngh the soft allnvial soil, which must once have formed, 
^the bed of a vast lake. Ou coming through the forest, hefere 
sunrise, we discovered our error of the daj before, for we. fbonil 
excellent deer shooting in the long grass and brushwood which 
grow luxuriantly at some distance from the city. Had we come 
out a couple of miles the day before, we might have had nobth 
•port, and really required the forbearanee and humanity, to which 
we lud so magnanimously resolved to sacrifice our “ pride of art/' 
as sportsmen; for we saw many herds of the neCigae, anteldpe, 
and spotted deer, browsing within a few paces of us. witbiu tbh 
long grass and brnshwood on both sides of the road. We couHl 
not stay, however, to indulge in much sport, having a long march 
before us. 





-CHAPTER XXXIU. 


B^OOKISCAtrCT. 

^HonoH, no doubt, very fsmlli^r to our ancestors during tbo 
inid^le ages, ttiis is a thing happily but little understood in 
pufope at the present day. Bhoomeea^vat, in Bundelcund, 
signifies a war pr ^gl|t fof landed inheritance, from Bhoom, the 
oattb, &c ,; Bhooipcea, ^ landed proprietor. 

* a member pf the Iande4 aristocracy, no matter horr- 

jjtver small, hu a dispute with ht§ ruler, l^e ppl)ect3 his followers, 
an4 levies indieorimipnl^ hpop his territories, pipuderiog and 
bnynhig hi; tpijrpy villages, and murdering their inhabitants, 
till lie 19 invited back upon his own terms. During this war, i; 
fs a point of honour not to allow a single ^re of I^nd to be trilled 
npofl the estate which he lias deserted, o» fro|p wl^iph he tiaf 
^en driven; an4 hp >viU innr4ec any map prhq attempts tq 
. drive a plpp^ ip it, together with qll hi| family, |f he 
pan. 7|ip Hipejlps^ pieipl^e; of this lande4 aristocracy of 

Qia4qq p^ifitary plass, wdl pfbep oausq p terrib|)e devastation 
du^Pg tfap interval fhat he is engaged in hfs Bhqomeeawut; 
for there are always va8|i numbers of loose diaraqters Seating 
uppll ;be surface of Ipdi^P society, ready to “gjrd up their Ipins” 
'an4 pse their slptrp swords ip tl^e vervjce of piarapders of this 
-fiind, when thpy cannot got omploymenk ip p£ %e ^qpsfitpted 
'apkborities pf government. 

-V' nn|wppi4fif g««w»lly the sympathy of nearly all 

/^ikhe mmsbew# of his own etas; pad clan, who are apt to think 
rfhathhi^case may one day fag own, He is tbns looked 



npoa ft<(-ednt«ndiDg for the interasts of aifritad' if 
happens to be on bad terras with other chiefs > in tho DSij^boor- 
hood, the latter will olandestineljr support the outlaw aad bis 
cause, by giving him and his followers shelter hi their bills 'and 
jungles, and concealing their families and stolen property in their 
castles. It la a maxim in India, and in the less settled parted 
it a very true one, that “ one Pindara or robber makes a but**' 
dred; ” that is, where one robber, by a series of airodiOti* 
mnrders and robberies, frightens the people into non-resistance, 
R hundred loose characters from among the peasantry of the 
country will take advantage of the oiicasion, and adopt his nanie,'- 
in order to plunder with the smallest possible degree of per* 
sonal risk to themselves. 

Some magistrates and local rulers, under such circumstances 
have very unwisely adopted the measure of probibitiUg the 
people from carrying or having arms in their houses, the very 
thing which, above all others, such robbers most wish ; for they 
know, though such magistrates and rulers do not, that it is the 
innocent I only, and the friends to order, who will obey the 
command The robber will always be able to conceal bis artos 
or keep with them oat of the reach of the magistrate; and he is 
now reliewed altogether from the salutary dread of a shot from a 
door or window. He mav rob at his leisare, or sit down like a 
gent1ema|i, and have all that the people of the surrounding towns 
and villa4:es possess brought to him, for no man can any longer 
attempt to defend himself or his &mily. 

Weak governments are obliged soon to invite back the robber 
l^is , 9 wa terms, for the people can pay them no revenue, being 
prevented iCrom caltivating'their lands, and obliged to-gtTe all 
ihey have ,t 9 .the robbers, or submit to'be plundered dfib Janj^ 
and Jhalope are txeeedingly weak governments, 'Wtfng 
i/beir terr-iteries at^tdled with estates bbld reut-fireb 'hrlGt ^ 
flffit, by f^ww,‘‘Bo»dehi; DSnndele' ^ imfe 
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8Qif»ro9aeluef»ftad Umr bttron* q£. 

4« MUBd i^o» aroond 

latIuiyeMr 1833, tho Povar baroos, of the estatea of 
mere, Jigaee, Odegow, lAd Bilcshree, m Jaosee, had some 
eswm of dianatufaotioa with tlrair chief, and this they presented 
ta Lord Williua Beatinck as h« passed through the province in 
Peoember Uis lordship told them, that these were questions of 
iptarnal adnumstration which they must settle among themselves, 
as the supreme government would not interlere They had 
Mierelore only one way of settling such disputes and that was to 
raise the standard of Bhoomeeawnt, and cr^, ‘ To your tents O 
Israel *' Thu they did , and though the Jansee chiel had a mill 
tary force of twelve thonsand men. they burnt down every town 
%sd village Ip the territory that did not eome into their terms, 
tpad the chief had possession of only two—Jani>ee, the capitah 
tl|ad the large commercial town of Mow, when the Bondela Uajiha 
pf Orcha and Puteea, who had hitherto clandestinely sa[ ported 
the insurgents, consented to become the arbitrators A. suspension 
^ arms followed, the barons got all they demanded, and the 
Bhaommiyat ceased But the Jansee chief, who had h therto 
i^ut laige sums to the other chiefo in the province, was redace4 
^ the necessity of borrowing from them all, and from Qwalior, 
nnd mortgaging to them a good portion of bis lands 
^ 6wal(9> u itself weak in the same way A great portion of its 

lM)4^aralieIdby baionaoftbe Hindoo military classes equally ad¬ 
dicted to Bhoomeeawnt, and one or mere of them is ulwnys engaged 
Ip dps kmd. of mdiscnmmate warfare , and it must be confessed, 
that nnlers they ere always considered to be ready to engage in 
have very little chance of zetauung tiieir possessions on 
ll^mte teroM* for these weak governments sre generally tbq 
ipd vhen they have it n dimr power 

A ipiod «t the lauds of tb» Hahomp^ eovcwetgn of 

Md i§ iMKOiia •£ the 
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triti9} Aiid wmd of them are almost alwajs in the fititj mgtgjbl 
la the Same kind of warfare against their severeign, l^ce iMrmi 
who pnrsuea it with vigonr is almost sure to fae invited heolt i^wn 
his own terms very soon. If fais lands are worth a Iniiidred 
thoasand a year, bo will get them for ten ; and have this remitted 
for the next five years, till ready for another Bhoomeeamt/ <Rfe 
the ground of the injuties sustained dnring the last, from whioh 
his estate has to recover. The baron who is peaceable said 
obedient soon gets rack-rented out of his estate, and reduced to 
beggary. 

In 1818, some companies of my regiment irert, for seTeral 
months, employed in Oude, after a yonng Bhoomeaawutee of thi|l 
kind, Sew Ruttiin Sing He was the nephew and heir of the 
Bijah of Pertabgur, who wished to exelode him from hm 
inheritance by the adoption of a brother of his young bride. Sew 
lluttun had a small village for his maintenance, and said nothing 
to his old nnole till the governor of the province, Gholam Hoseyn, 
accepted an invitation to be present at the ceremony of adoption. 
He knew that if he aoqniesoed any longer he would lose hjs 
inneritan le, and cried, •* To your tents, O Israel." He got a 
small bai d of till ee hundred Rajpoots, with nothing but their 
swords, 8 lields, and spears, to follow him, all of the same elan, 
and true {men. They were bivouacked in a jungle not more than 
seven in lies frim our cantonments at Pertabgur, when Qholam 
Hoseyn marched to attack them with three regiments of infantryi 
one of cavalry, and two nine-pounders. He thought fae should 
surprise them, and contrived so that he should come upon them 
about d lybreak. Sew Riittun knew all his plans. He placed 
one hundred and fifty of his men in smbttscade at the eairanc^ 
of the jungle, and kept the other fanndred and fifty by him in 
the centre. When they had got well in, the party in amhu^ 
rushed upon the rear, while he attacked them in front. ARer a 
short resistance, Q faolam fios^tt's force to Bight, tesvmg 
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i^»^iuitidred men dMd <m tbe field, and Uteir tvi^o gnod btlimfi 
Dm 0 Gbo am Hoac^a was so ashamed of the di^bbing he got; 
ttiat he bribed all the news writers, within twenty miles of the 
jplaee, to aay nothing about it in their reports to court, and be 
bever made any report of it himself A detachment of my regi¬ 
ment passed over the dead bodies m the course of the d ly oh 
their retorn to cantonments fioin detached command or we should 
have known nothing about it It is true, we heard the firing, 
but tbrt we heard ever} day , and I have seen from my bungalow 
half a dozen villages in fiaines, at th<' same time, from this 
species ot contest between the Rajpoot landholders and the 
government authorities Oar eantonment<> aero generally fall 
of the women and children who had been bnrnt ont ot house and 
home 

la Oude such Oontests generally begin with the harvests 
J)nnag the seasou oi ullage all is quiet t but when the crops 
begin to npeo, the governor begins to use in bis demands lor 
revenue, aud the Rajpoot iauuui deis aud < uitivutor-, to sharpen 
their swords and burnish tbnr speais One hundred of theiu 
clwaj 1 coi s der themselves a match foi one tho is-ind of the 
king s t oops in a f »ir field because they have all o ,e heart aUd 
eoul, while the kmg s tioop« have inanv 

While tho Puwara were luvagiiig the Jansee state with (heir 
Bhooineeawat, a merchant ot Siugor Irad a large convoy of 
yalunble cloths to the amount, I think of sixty thousand lupees^ 
intercepted by them on its way from Mirzapore to Rijpootannah 
I was then at Sangm ani wiotc off to the insurgents to sav that 
they bad mistaken one of our subjects for one of the Jansee chiefs, 
and mast reletse the convoy The\ did so, and not a piece of 
tiM cloth was lost This. Bhoomecawut is supposed to have cost 
the <fansee chief ^ove twentj lacs of rupees, and bis subjecta 
double that sum 

G ipiul Sing, a Bondeta, bad been in the ser/we of the 



tsttief orPtttfilit, t<<ok lo Bhodmeeftwat, ia l^^i*air4 kfljitt a Ikrf#'.. 

forde etsplloy^ in pardbit through BuDdoleook au«t 
&u:tgor terfitonea far three Toera, till he TTats ihrited bedi, tqr UUr , 
gorerament, id the year 1812. by the gift of a fine estate on thft 
banks of the Dassaa river, yielding twenty thousand tttfi^' « ^ 
5'e3r, which his son now enjoys, and which ia to descend tb hia 
^sterity^ niany of whom wilt, no doubt, animated by dtetr 
fortunate ancestor's example, take to the same trade. He faad 
been d ihan of no note till he took to this trade, but by hit 
predatory exploits hd sOon became celebrated tbrougfaont India’f . 
add when I came to the country no other tuau's chivalry Was so * 
triuch talked oflF. 

A Bondela, Or other landholder of the Hindoo military class, 
does not think himself, nor is he indeed thought by others, in 
the slightest degree less respectable having waged this indi»* 
criminate war upon the innocent and unoifendiug, provided be 
has any cause of dissatisfaction with his liege lord—‘that is, 
provided he cannot get his lands or his appointment in bia 
service Up n is own terms—because all others of the same class 
and clan ft el mors or less interested in his success. They feof 
that their tenure of land, or of office, is improved by the 
mischief fa does; because every peasant he murders, and every 
field he th ows out of tillage, affects their liege lord in his must 
tender point, his treasury j and indisposes bun to interfere with 
their salaries, their privi leges, or their rents. He who wages 
I this war goes on marrying his sisters or hU daughters to the other 
barons and landholders of the same clan, and receiving theirs 
in marriage during the whole of bis Blioomeeawiit, as if nothing 
at all extraordinary had happened, and thereby stracgtheiiiog 
bis hand at the game he is playing. 

Otnrow Sing, of Jaktone, in Ohuuderee, a district ei| 
Gwdior, bordering, Upon Saugor, has been at this game for iudra' 
than fifteen years oat erf the lust twenty, but his ntlknces among 
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^ ibaronial fmiilies around have not been in tbe riigbtest degro* 
Aiffeetod by it. His sons and his grendsoas have, perhaps. inad« 
Wtter matches than they might, bad the old man been at peace 
with all the world, during the time that he baa been desoktiui^ 
one district by hia atrocities, and demoralizing all thoee around 
it by his esanipla, and by inviting the youth to join him 
oocasonally in niarderous enterprises. Neither age nor sex is 
respected in tbetr attacks upon towns and villages; and no 
Mabomedan can take more pride and pleasure in defacing 
idols>*-the most monstrous idol—than a Bhoomeeawatee takes in 
maiming an innocent peasant, who presumes to drive his plough 
iu lands that he chooses to pat under the ban. 

lu the kingdom of Oude this Bhoomeeawut is a kind of 
ntiTsery for our native army, for the sons of llajpoot yeomen, who 
have been trained m it, are all exceedingly anxious to enlist in 
our native infantry regiments, having no dislike to their drill or 
their uniform. The name class of men in Bundelcand and the 
Owalior state, have a great horror of the drill and uniform of onr 
regular infantry ; and nothing can induce them to enlist in our 
ranks. Both are equally brave, and equally faithful to their 
salt'—that is, to the person who employs them; but the Oude 
liajpoot is a mneh more tameable animal than the Bondela. 
In Oude, this class of people Lave all inherited from their fathers 
a respect for our rule, aud a love for onr service. In Bundelcund 
they have noc yet become reconciled to our service; and they 
still look upon our rule as mterferiug a good deal too much with 
their sporting propensities. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

’Tns SalCIDB—BBLA.TiaxS BETWBBS PARBNT3 AMD CRILDREM IM X^DIA. 

The day before ire left Dateea, our cook had a riol^nt 
dispute with hia mother, a thinv of almoat daily ocommiRce t 
for though a very fat aud handaome old lady, she was a verr 
violent one. He was a-quiet mao, but unable to bear any longer 
the abuse she was heaping upon him, ha first took up a pitcher 
of svater and flung it at her head. It missed liar, and he then 
snatched up a stick, and, for the first time in bis life, stmek her. 
He was her only son. She quietly took up ail her things; and 
walking off towards a temple, said she would leave him for ever ; 
sad he having passed the mbieon declared, that ha was rMolvOd 
no longer to eubmit to the parental tyranny, which she had 
hithertoiexercised over him. My water earner, prevailed upon 
her with mneh difficulty to return, and take up her quarters with 
him and his wife and five children in a small tent we had givea 
them. iMaddesed at the thought of a blow from her only son, 
the old lady about snnset swallowed a large i|aaatity of opium ; 
snd before the circumstance was discovered, it was too late to 
apply a remedy. We were told of it. about eight o’clock at night, 
snd ifimad her lying in her son’s arms—tripd every remedy at 
hand, but without success, snd about midnight she died. She 
loved her eons, and be respected her; and yet not a day pattoed 
-without their having some desperate qnarrel, generally about 
the erphan daughter of her brother, who lived witb'flihm, 
and was to be married as soon as the cook could save, out 
pbjr, money enough, to defray the expenses of tb® eertononiest 
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^1^ Troniii 9 yraa always reproaching him fpr Wtviag 
fast enoagb This litUe ooasm \^ad m'v stolen some of 
lUjMi onok’f tobeoco for ^is yoaog asmstoat, end the old lady 
tiwaght It ngh^ to adiDOni<>h her The cook likewise thought 
^(nghttoadd hie edmonttioBs to those-of fais ipother, but the 
pld lady would have her mace abosed by nobody bi^t herself, and 
fhe 4e« into a Yiolent passion at his presuming to interlere. 
fhm tad to tffe eoafa outrage, and tba mother*^ suicide Tba 
eon 4s » mild good tempered young map who hoars an excellent 
ohareeter lupoag his equals and is a veiy good seriaot ifad he 
heep less mifd it hod perhaps been better, for his mother « ouid 
by ^i^nea has e given up that despotic sway oyer her child which 
in lahincy ^s necessary, m youth useful, but m maphood he- 
peq|)fB intoterable. “ Qp4 defend us from the anger of the mild 
m sglnt,’ said on excellent judge of humau nature, Mahoqicd, 
the fuoadei of this cQohs religion and certain'v the mildest 
tUBfpeps are those whioh become the most ungOTernable irhen 
yopsed beyond a certain degree, and tiie proud sp nt of the old 
woman could pot brook, the outrage which her son, when so 
yoQsudt had beep guilty q' From the time that she was dispov > 
«rod ^ taaen po sou till she breathed her last she lay in 
arms of the poor man, who besought her to live, that her only 
won iu%h^ ptoue foi his cnrpC) and not be p parricide ' 

Tnere is no part of the world, 1 believe, where parents are 
so much reverenced by their son* as they are in India in all 
tdsssM of society This it> sufficiently evinced m the desire tjhat 
jHWUBts feel to Imve sons The duty of daughters is fi om the 
iday of their marnpge transferred entirely to their huehapda and 
ikt^ itimbaiads’ patputs, on whom alqpe dayolvee thu duty of 
|ppsjta49|mfr eppporting them through the wadded and the 
1NKk«»4^^ate. The links that united to their parents 
All tihfl teoipromiy ngh^and duties which 

the.|»nint apd child (vom lafaUey, is eoaN4*(«A 
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€«d tlie eoDsvqs 9 )«tipn <rf her di«mage<$ not defen/^o 
of any sabsequenjt female -evew (a£fec( the fami^ 
df her parents—it can affect that only of'her hnahasd, whicii isi 
beid alone responsible for her condoct. If a widow dnbsrifs 
the property of her hnsband, on her death the property wonhi 
go to the widow of her hnsband’s brother, supposing oeitiifr 
had any children by their husbands, in perferenoe to heroem 
brother{ but between ike son and his parents this reorproc/ty of 
rights and duties fohows them to the graver. One is delighted to 
sea in sons this habitual reverenee for the mother i but, aa m 
the present case, it is too apt to occasion a domineering spirit, 
which produces much mischief even in private familHBs, bat still 
moire in sovereign ones. A prince, when he attains the age of 
manhood, and ought to take upon himself the dnties of the 
governments, is often obliged to witness a great deal of oppres- 
3ton and miarnle from his inability to persuade bis widowed 
mother jte resign the power willingly into bis hands. He often 
tamely submits to see his country mined, and his family dis- 
honouredl as at Jansee, before he can bring himself, by some act 
/Of desperate resolution, to wrest it from her grasp. In order to 
jirevent Ins doing so, or to recover the reins ha has thus obtain* 
od, the nfother has often been known to poison her own son ; 
and many a prinpess in India, like Isabella of England, has, 

T believe; destroyed her husband, to enjoy more freely the society 
of her pafamuip', and hold these reins daring the minority of 
her son. 

It^ (;he exercise of dominioij from behind ihe enrtun (fbrit 
pi^me who live behind the enrtaia that seem most unxiOMta ie 
|[^o\d i|0 women aelect ministers who, tp secure dnratina in thhic 
|nf|aehoe, become their paramoura; ctp at least make the WMld 
^Keve ^at they are so, to feyve yhpir own ^&h fuspiain, 
IjFlie eons are tyrannised pyer through you^ hy mhtidark. 
whbendh'afppp tesubdtfp their sphil; to the tlSfey 
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henry opoa thetr naAaior hfe, and iM>«T 
diinntgh manhood ttaaid, ^aonmt, anl altoged»«r unhtted for 
-i^oeaduot of pnblie afFaiva, and for the governmani el mra 
under a despotic rale, whose essential pnociple is a aolutar^ fear 
of the pnoce in the tumds of all his public uiScars hivery un¬ 
lettered native of India u as ssastble ot this principle as Moo- 
teaqaiea was, and will tell ns, that in conntrit.a like India, a 
ohief, to govern welt, must hare a siaoel ojt the dead (sbytan) in 
him for if he has not, his public servanu will prey upon bis 
unmooent and indnatiMus subjects. In India theie are no um 
vefiRties-or pobliC sohools in which young men mi^ht escape, 
ds they do m Eiurope, from the enervating and stultifying in- 
'fiaeboe of the Zanana. The state of mental imbecility to which 
« yoQth of naturally average powers of mind, born to territonal 
*doBtnioa, is in India often rsdooed by a haughty aud ambitious 
mother, would be absolutely incredible to a man bred up itt such 
-schools They are often -utterly unable to net ibiuL, or speak 
for themselves If they happen, as they sometimes do, to get 
well informed in reading and ronversation, tbev remain Hamlet* 
like nervous and diffident, and however speculatively or 
ruiiunativvfy wise, quite unfit tor action, or tor peiforming their 
part in the great diama ot life 

In my eremog ramble on the bank of the river which was 
flowing against the wind, and rising into v>ave», my mind 
wvaadered back to the boors ot infincy and boyhood, w hen J sat 
WiUi my brothers watching oar little vessels as they scudded o>er 
ftha ponds and streams of my native land , aud then of my poor 
brothers John and Lima, whose bones now )ie beneath the ocean, 
As we advanoein age the dearest scenes of eaify days must 
tteoetsartly become more and more associated in onr reoollsotioa 
«nth painfol for they who enjoyel such scenes with us 

sttiist by and be remembered with sot row even 

by those wbo are couscious of having fnlfilied all their doties m 



ljf« towitfds them—b»t with bow mweh neM^ hf ^ot«, wlio tm 
never remember thenv witbone tbiakiR^ of ocoasteike of kin^uMMW 
end eesistence neglected or disregarded I Many them have per-^- 
baps left behind them widows and children strugg!io(f with adv«r« 
eity, and soliciting from us aid which we strive in vain* to give. 

During my visit to the Rajah, a person in the disgbise of 
one of roy sipafaees went to a shop and purchased for mo 0ve attd 
twenty rupees worth of fine Enrope chintz; for which ha paid m 
good rupees, which were forthwith assayed by^ a neighbouring gold¬ 
smith. The sipahee put these rupees into his own puree and laid 
it down, saying, that he should go and ascertain fionv me whether 
1 wished to keep the whole of the chintz or not f and if not h« 
shonld require back the same money—that 1 was tb halt to-' 
Uftorrow, when he would return to the shop again. Just as ho 
-was going away, however, he recollected that ho want«dr o inthais 
.for himself; and requested the shopkeeper tn bring him ono. 
They were sitting in the verandah, and the shopkeeper hadi to 
go into hp shop to brieg out the turbam When he came out 
with it, tie stpahee said it would not suit his purpose; and went 
■off, leaving the purse wliere it lav; and- cautioning the shop^.- 
Jteeper aXinst chaugiog any of the rupees, as be should reqpijCSi 
his own mentical money back if his master rejected' any of tbp 
chintz, irhe shopkeeper waited till foui o'cJoch in-the aftersoow 
of the next day without, looking into the puree; Hearing then 
that I hsti left Duteea, and seeing uo sign* of the eipabee 
he opened the purse and found that the rupees were all copper 
with a chin coating of silver. 'J'be tnao liud clytagod £h.QO* wlnle 
he went into the shup for a turban ; and substituted a p«mo 
exactly (lie same in appearance. After aacertaitiag that the 
«tory was true, and tliat the ingenious thief waf not one oi my* 
followers, I insisted upou the mail's taking his money fhsm .qxe* 
in-spite of n groat deal of remonstrance on the pact of thel^jah'e 
agent, who had come on wuh os. , - » > 
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d^XliOlt l4,AtN (MCE TdB ays or Jt LAKE—^AHENESS OF PSicfoCE*. 

On i:h« Idtli, 20th, and Slat, ite catee on forty mileE to tho 
Irflkgtf of Aotree in the Owaliur territory, over a fide plain of 
ric4f alittrial aoil under apnog crops. This plain bears manifest 
si^nfroftfSaTing been at no very remote period, like the kingdonf 
df ^ohenda, the bed of a vast lake, boonded by tbO ranges of 
sttadstoiie bills which now seem to Skirt the horizon all round 
ntudifed with innnmerahle lafands of all shapes and sizes, 
Erbidh new'Fise abruptly in all directions out of the cultivated 
^ailt. The plain is still like the nnrufSed surface Of a vast lake 
and-tife ri<!b green of the spring crops, which cover the surface 
fn into wide sheet nnintersected by hedges, tends to keep up the 
illflsloif, Which the rivers halve littlO tendency to dispel t tor though 
they hate cut their tray down immense depths to their present 
beds threiagh this soft alluvial deposit, the traveller no sooner 
emerges from the hideous ravines which disbgure their banhs^ 
than he loses all trace of them. Their coarse is Unmarked by 
IkWeSjdargC shrubs, or any of the signs which mark the conrse 
t4vers In other qaaftera The soil over the vast plain is every* 
where of gdod quality, and everywhere cultivated, or rather 
worhetT, for we can hardly consider a soil cultivated which is 
ithVer Sither- u^gtted or manured, or voluntarily relieved by 
aliowh or an aUemation of orops, till it has descended to the lash 
st&^'df exbatatioK The prince rack-rents the farmer, the farmer 
tatk‘fS*tU diSIMrltirtitor, and the cultivator rack-rents the soil. 
6oou ^er crossing dihe Seinde river we enter upon the terntoriec 
of the Owallor chief, jSlindheta. 
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. viUid^ad are ererjrWbiii-e few, ftod their eoiamUnitleA verjr 
htttalt. ^Ue gredtef pdrt ctf the Jlrodilce go?s fdr tdid ttf the 
et Clvt'allot^ where the Aohey it brings is jiaid idtd the tttfaiBary 
id rent, dr reveddd tti the chief, itho distributee it id talAtiiA 
diddiig his eStablUhmedtS, who dgdin piajr it tot idnd prodocd 
to the cttitivators, finders, ind igricdltdral tiapitalists, whd agaiii - 
t<ay it badk Idto the trdisiir^ m iidd revenue. h(o more j^i^d 
i'eside In the villages than ire ibsoldteljr nedesSar^ td the 'cniti* 
Vatiod df the ladd, bdcadsd the chief takes ill the prodncd be^otid 
wlut is neces^ry for their bard subsistence 3 and out of what hi 
takes, niaihtains dstiblishiderits that reSicle eUdwhere, .'f&ere" y 
howhere atiy jdngie td be sded, add ver^ fe* of the villiges that 
are,scattered over the fjlains have any fruit or ornamental. tr^S 
left; and \Ahen the spridg cro]^, to \trhich the tillige is chiedy 
honfined, are tiken off the ^rdudd, the fade of the country must' 
have a. very dakdd and dreary aplpearanCe. Neurone viljige on 
the toad I sadr soihe mdn threshing corn in a field, dud imdng 
theid i p< adock (which of cdUrse I to'ok to be domesticated), 
breakfast ng very cdmfortably upon the grain as it flew aidndd 
him. A ittle farther on, t Saw another Quietly iirorking his d^S^ 
into i sta !k o'f corn, is if he udderstood it to have been made fbt 
bis use at me. It wis sd cloSe tq ide as t passed, tbit I put odt 
hiv «tiek o push it off in play ; and to my surprise it flew otf in 
& fright it thy white face and strange dress, and was followed hy 
the others. I found thit they ^erb all wild, if that tend dan be 
anplied to birds thit live on such excellent terms with msnkind. 
On i^bidg odr tdnts We fddnd Several feeding in the corh-delds 
close around them, Undistarbid by bar host ot danlp'follbwei's 3 
$dd told the villagers, who had assembled to greet ns,^ 
that they wferd ill wild. “ Why,” said they, “ Shonld We thl^k 
birds that Jive imoug da on.such easy iern^s wiU^u| . 
heirig i apked whether they, ever shot Uiein ; an^' waa 

told, that they dover biiled or nidlested them 3 bit that 040 



to dN>ot them might do «>, naeo Aej baif h«f« »o 
regard for them. Idke the pareear <loge« the |waea«&a 
teem to diamn the pet^le by confidiog ia them-~tlieir tenwaeaa 
mat onee the oarOae aud tin effect of their aeearity. !Cka 
OMMBibers of the little oomminiities, among whom they Mve ea 
eodi friendly term»| WodU not hare the heart to afaoot them} and 
iraveben either take them to be domeetiealed, or are at cmoa 
ditanaed by their tameaesa. 

At Aatree, a sufficient qQsntity of salt U xnanefactored for 
the eeoBamption of the peofria of the town. The earth thah 
eontlina most salt is dng np at some distance from the town, and 
hiOQght to email reMrvotre made close outside the walls. Water 
» here poured over it as over tea and coffee. Passing throngb 
the earth, it flows ont below into a small conduit, which tahes it 
to entail pits some yards distance, whence it is removed in buckets 
to small enclosed platforms, where it u exposed to the sun’s raje 
till the water evaporates, and leaves the salt dry. The want of 
trees over this vast plain of fine soil from the Smnde river, is 
quite lamentable. The people of Antree poihted ont the place 
ploiit to my tents where a beautiful grove of mango trees had 
been lately taken off to Qwalior for gun carriage* and fire 
wood, in spite of all the proprietor could nrge ol tbe detnment 
to bis own interest in this world', and to those of bis ancestors in 
that to which they had gone ! Wherever the army of this chief 
moved they invariably swept off the groves ol fruit trees in the 
same reckless manner. Farts of tbe country which they merely 
passed Uiroagh have recovered their trees, because the desire to 
propitiate the Deity and to perpetuate their name by snch a 
work, will always operate among Hindoos as a snffieient iiMMni> 
tfv« ta seearo groves wherever men can he made to fed that 
Iheir right* of property in tbe trees will be respected. The lands 
around the village, which had a well for irrigation, paid four 
iim« as much as those of the ssme qnaltty which had none, and 
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Iran made to field two oropa io the year. At e««rfeitliara «la», 
«o tiera, tlM»e landa into which water dowa from the town, aiui 
ean be made to stand for a time, are esteemed the best, as this 
water btinjts down with it manures of all kinds. I bad a good 
deal of talk with the cnltivators as I walked through their fields 
in ^e evenings; and they seemed to dwell mnch upon the good 
fisith which is observed by the farmers and cultivators in tba 
honoarable Company's territories; and the total absence of it in 
those of Sindheea’a, where no work, requiring an ouday of 
capital upon the land, is, in consequence, ever thonght of, both 
farmers and cultivators engaging from year to year, and no 
farmer ever feeling secure of his lease ior more than one. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


eWAT.IOR AWH IT» GOT«*XMr\T 

OvllieS^nl we came fin foarteen miles <o Gwalior o^er 
floiqe ranges of sendstone hilK wl^ich nre seemingly eontinnntions 
pf the Vindhvtv rnnge HilL of indnrnted brown and red iron 
play repose upon and intervene between these ranges, with strata 
generallv horizontal, but occasionally hearing signs of having 
beeu shaken by internal convulsions These convulsions are also 
indicated by some d^kes of compact basalt which cross the road 

Sfpthing nan be more unprepossessing than the approach to 
Ginilipr the hills being naked black and ugly, with rounded 
tops devoid of grass pr shrnbs, and the soil of the valleys a poor 
ypd dust lyithopt any appparance of verdure or vegetation, since 
the few aptnmn props that lately stood upon them have been 
removed Fioiq Antree to Qwalior there is no sign of any 
human hi^bitahca s^vp that of miserable police guard of fbnr 
or hvp who occuj v a wretched hut pn the side of the road 
pi|id«vay and seem by theiy presence to re^^der the scene around 
^omdfeqry* TN road is a mere foqtpath unimproved and 
unadorned by sii^gle work of art , and eacppt m this footpath, 
^nd the small pohce gu«^rd, there is absolutely op single sign 
in ^l| this long march td indicate the dominion or even the 
|iresepoe of man , and yet it ip batv^een tvfo conti^noua capds^s 


* Jokneon in bn jogni«9 m Hw wndsni nlsnd|, ohncrTf* I^ow nod 
tbm we eaiaad n 11^1# eop Md whnb Mreed to impnM fnore «tpv>iVr 
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om oe^^npied by one of o»o*t aDcieq^ «tu) tb® olber by on® 
of the gr^test native sovereigna of Biadoostiui. One cannot bnli 
fiea], tjbat ha approaohaa the coital of a dynasty of barfaiuriaii- 
pnncas, who, like Attila, would choose their places of residancs 
as devils ohoose their pandemonia, for their ugliness; and rather 
ri^ide in the dreary wastes of Tartary than on the shores of the 
Bosphorus I There are within the dominions of Sindbeea aeata 
fur a capital that would not yield to any in India in convenieneo, 
beauty, and salubrity; but in all these dominions there is not, 
perhaps, another place so hideonsly ugly as Gwalior, or so hot 
and unhealthy. It has not one redeeming quality that should 
recommend it to the choioe of a rational prinoe, particniarly to 
one who still considers his capital as his camp, and makea every 
officer of his army feel, that be baa as little of permanent interest 
in his house as he would have in his tent. 

Phool Bag, or the fiotoer-ffanden, waa suggested to me as the 
best plaoe for my tents, where Sindbeea bad bnilt s splendid, 
summerTbouse. As 1 came over this most gloomy and uninteresU 
ing march, in which the heart of a rational man sickens as he 
recolleom that all the revenues of such an enormous extent of 
dominion over the riobest soil, and the most peaceable people^ ift 
the worll, should have been so long concentrated upon this point* 
and squandered without leaving one sign of human art or industry, 
I lookofl forward with pleasure to a quiet residence in the 
flovoer-garden, with good foliage above, and a fine sward below, 
and an atmosphere free from dost, such as we find in and around 
all the residenoes ot Mahomedan priooea On reaohing my tents 
I found them pitched close outside the Jlowet^rden, in a small 
dusty pUin, without a blade of grass or a shrub to hide its 
deformity-—just saoh a place as ihq pig-keepers oeenpy' ija the 
snburbs of other towns. On one side of this little 'Wtd 

looking into it, was the mmnur-iotue of the prince, witht]»qh'< one 
fpch of green sward, or one small sbruh be&rp Ut Are«nd the 
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Jlount^faf^ «rua iow, wked, wa4 
«^|W»h w we gmBtaliy m» ia sttbarb^ throvo up to Iteep otft 
ffc Um pig;*, thet osaailjr swAirm in MOfa mod tb* 

they enwled oat. and the twiae they ciawled in T Wlleti 
1 fitDtered op to my tent*door, • eipahee of my guard eam« op»' 
nod r^orted. that as day began to dawn a gang of thieves had 
atcdan one my best oarpeta, alt the brass braokets of my tent* 
polea, and the brass bell with trbioh the sentries on dniy 
Boanded the boor ; all Lientensnt Thomas's cooking utensils, 
and many other things, several of which they bad fonnd 
lybo^ between the tsnts and the prince’s jaleasnro Aouse, particn* 
laiiy tiw ooBteats of a large heavy box of geological epodmeng f 
1!h^jhad.ineonseqaeBce. eoncloded the gang to be lodged m 
ths priBoe's pleasnre<housa. The guard on duty at this place 
weidd make no answer to their inquiries, and I really bdieve 
that Asy were themselves the thieves. The tents of the Rajah 
ef Saghoghnr, who had come to pay his resneots to the Sindees, 
Ids I^je lord, were pitched near mine. Ha had the day hefote 
hid five bones stolen from him, with all the plate, jewels, and 
valuable clothes he poestned ; and I was told that 1 must move 
fiirUiwitb from tbe^Jouwr^yardsn or cut ofF the tail of every hone 
ia my omup. Withont tails they might not be stolen—-with them 
they certainly would! Having had sufficient proof of their 
dexterity, we moved onr tents to a grove near the residency, four 
BStlss from the 6ower-gsrdeu and the court. 

As a citizen of the world, I could not help thinking that it 
would be an immense blessing upon a large portion of onr speoiee 
ill aa earthquake were to swallow up this court of Gwslior, and 
the army that sorronnds it. Nothing worse could possibly 
sueeasd % sad some^ing better might. It is lementabls to tUak 
haw akodl of sril ibis court and camp InBiot npdn the people who 
are sal^t to ^em. In Jamuay, 1838, I was passing: with a 
psHy of gentleman thnmgh the town of Bhilsa, which hriongs W 
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Igtiilg aod bl««(img itt «a« o< the MreetR^ turslve mett befoiil^Nllf 
» Qierobatit st Utrcftpore, who hail the hti^tre 
woitnded and plundered by a gang of robbers etose outside iher 
tmils of the tinra. Those who were able ran in to the hmWj ei* 
ehiof of the district, who resides in the town j and begii^ 
to send mme horsemen after tbe banditti, and intercept ^em .as 
they passed over the great pbitns. " Send year own peoyte,**^ 
said he, or hire men to send I Am I here to look after 
private a&air of merchants and travellers, or to eollleei Che 
fevenues of tbe prince Neither fas nor the prince bimseif, wOr 
any other officer of tbe public establishments, ever dreamed riiit 
it was their duty to protect the life, property, or character of 
travellers, or indeed of any other human borngs, save the ibentbem 
of their own families. In this pithy question, the Amib of Shilsa 
described the natore and character of the government. All the 
revenuea of his immense dominions are spent entirely in the 
maintensoee of tbe court and camp of tbe prince; and every 
officer en iployed beyond tbe bonndary of this cottrt and camp, 
considen his duties to be limited to tbe eoDection of the revenue. 
Protecte ‘ from all external enemies by our military forces, which 
sorronni him on every side, his whole army is left to him for 
purposes )f parade and display; an 1 having, sceirding to Ids m t'lUiiis,. 
no use fey them elsewhere, be concentrates them around his'capitaf, 
tvheio he lives among them in tbe perpetual dread of mutiny and 
assassination f Be has nowhere ao^’ police, nor any estabhshoient 
whatever, for the protection of tbe life and property of life suhjents} 
nor has he, nny more than his predecessors, ever, 1 believe, fer one 
moment thought, that tlrase from whose industry and feugsdity 
he draw? bis tevemies have any right whatever to expect fiteMk 
him the use of such ostafilishmeDts ID retvrn. They have'nefbi' 
fomtfel at^ legitimme part of tbe Mabratta gesferameatj t 
fvar, never will. 
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Th« teuittl« of flucfa statw, 8ittf»tod in the midlsf «€ itar 
donniiioBs, IB unit nrifbodt its tise fber^ w its Oibboh jtistiy' 
observefi, *» otfOBg pnrofiennty \H bttman nl&tare to d«pffe6!ate tbo 
odvant^es find to ntmgmfr the estls of the pt'eoe'bf tlieies, bimI 
if the |)8opie bttl not before tfaeit e^Oa Stteh ^leeimens Of native 
ttilo, to coiftmst it'itfa (Airs fb«>y o^ottld think More faigbfj tbaiS 
tbejrdooftbiitoftheir pastJtf^ihlomedBa and Hitfdoo sovereigns 
and be metcb less disposed than tbe^ are to esiimalte fstrly the ad¬ 
vantages of being tloder oars The native governinents of tb!e 
imsettt (iaj are fair specuReas of what they have always beeil— 
grinding military despotisms—^their whole history is that of aadl 
has ktlled bis thousands and Davni bis tons of tbonsandsf as if 
Solera wetrs made merely to slay, and the ruled to be slain lot 
|»alittes, as m laadsinipe ' T is distance Isifth enchaatinents to^ 
thfe View/*^ and the past m^bt be all conUta rfs rose m the ima 
giiMtioos of the people, ware it not represented m these ill gov^ 
emed states where the lucky aocident of a good goveroot is 
nfot to be expected in a century and where the secret of the res- 
pooarbibty of nnmstors to the people isjet undiscovered 

The fortiess of Ow alior stands upon a table land a Mile and 
a half long by a quarter of a mfifo wide at the north east end of 
a small insulated s ndstone hnll, rtmniDg north-east and siiuiu 
west, and risMg st both ends about three bondred and forty fedfc 
above the level of the t km below At the base is s kind of gla 
CIS, which i^mis op at an angle of forly-<ive from the piaiu to 
vkithm fifty and in Eome plaoes within twenty foet, the foot 
the wafi The Mtervaf iS this'perpendiealar Ibce of the horizon 
faJ sCrofft of the sandstone rock The glacis ^ foniaed of a bed 
et bateft m sAl stages of decompositton, wrtb which Ifhis, like the 
other sandstone Inlia of Central India, wan oa«e eoversdj and of 
the debrAr aOd ehip}HngB of the rocks above The Wails are rttixed 
a certain umform Ifoiglit aitf rottod upon the Verge of the paeeipnra 
and WiDgihoa niaill to cutrespuudf With the edge of Uhe rocsk tha 
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iitegHfaife ' Hiey Jtre ri^iety fettfe of tho -tfa« 
tinfU^it|$ioHlMi rotek on wkidh they stadd^ aikt b»yo soide «4tui«» 
hp^i^e^^glksalat butiofis ef 4ifiWent sizes—fetfr of tb«eMtS44 ' 
ttkoye t^Ai^el of the #all itself. On the eostortt faee of the' 
rook^ k^t^ASO the gkcis and foot of the Wall» are cUt OQt itt bold 
tetief, the Ookosal dgnrOs of men sitting baieheadod under canO*' 
{iieSi eti eaoh aide of a throne or temple; and in another plaoe^' 
the colossal dgnte of a man standing naked, and facing outward^ 
which t took to be that of Boodb. 1'he to^n af Garalior eateads ■ 
along the foot of the glacis on one side, and cobtists of a siagto’ 
street above a mile long; there is a very beautiful mosque, with ■ 
one end boilt by a Mahomed £han, a. 0. IdSfi, of the white sand*: 
stone of die rock above it. It looks an fresh as if it had not bran 
finished a month; and, struck, as t passed it, with so noble a worn t 
apparently new, and under such a gevernment, t alighted front 
my horse, went in, and read the inscription, which told me the 
date of the building and the name of the founder. There is no 
stuccowork over any part of it. nor is any required ou such beau* 
tiful matei ials; and the stones are all so nicely cut, that cement 
seencs to li iVe been considered useless. It has the usual two 
minarets < r towers, and over the arches and alcoves are carved, 
as customi ry, passages from the Koran, in the beautiful Kufik 
characters Tbe conrt and camp of the chief extends out from 
the southefn end ot the bill for several miles. 

The whole of the hill on which the fort of Gwalior Stands, 
had evidently, at no very distant period, been covered by a mass 
of baaalti surmounted by a crust of indurated brown and red iron 
day, with litbomarge, which often assnmes the appearance of 
common laterite, ^ The boulders of basalt, which 'still'cap some 
part of the-btll,’ ahd form tbe greater part of the glacis at the 
bottma, are for the most part in a state of mpid decom* 
pookton;, but aotte- of- them are still so hard and fred),' 
that tbs hammer rings upon them as upon a bell, and Uieir 
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Is brtUuntW erv«t«Iha» Hm Walt u tba Mma m (tiai 
<»)H the sandstone faiUa of WViiMlliyja tWitgitoiiit 

3lff«ra The sandstone htUs around (Gwalior riaa ift the aam« 
aW|>t manner from tlie plain, as ibou through tfsdsN| |fan«railr j 
and thev Imre almost all of them the same basaltic glada at their 
base with boulders of that rock scattered over fh* ti^, aB 
indieatii^ that they were at one time buried in the sana floanner, 
nnde^ one great mass of rolcamc matter thrown out from their 
Bohmanoe craters in streams of lara or diffused through the 
ocean or lakes in ashes and deposited in stiata The geological 
character of the country about Gwalior is rtxy similar to that of 
tlm countrv about Saogor and I mny say tne same ot the 
Vtndbya range generally as far as I bare seen it from Mirsapove 
on the Ganges to Bhopaul in Malwa-^hills of sandstone namg 
suddenly alluvial plain and capped or bearing aigna of 
liavibg been capped by basalt reposing immediately upon it and 
partly covered m its turn by beda ot indurated iron clay 

Ibe fortress of Gwalior was ceiebiated fur i a strength under 
the Hindoo sovereigns of India but was taken bv the Mahome- 
dans after a long siege a d 1197 The Hindoos regained posses* 
sioit, but were again eapelled by the Emperor Altuniash a d 1235 
The Hindoos again got possession and after holdi g it one hundred 
years again surrendered it to the ioices ot the Hirperor Ihraham, 
A 0 1519 In 1543 it was surrendered up by the troops of the 
Empepor Hootnavoon, to Share khan, bis suceeeaful competitor 
for the empire It afterwards fell into the hands of a Jat chief 
the liana of Oohud, from whom it was t iken by the Mahmttas 
\fhil« in then possebsion, it was invested by our troops under 
the commaud of Major Fopbam, and on the 3rd of August. 
1730 takeirby escalade The party that sutled the wall was 
gdiautly led by a very dishoguished sad must pxutntsiag offieer. 
Geptain Bruce brother ot the celebrated traveller Jt was amde 
aver by us to the Eaua of Gobud, who bad Wa atl tdly m the 
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wlH'. FiiSKng !& bis «n^agnineiii; to a«, he was afterwards aban* 
deitedi to the MeseotmeDt of Uadbajee Sindbeea, eiitrf of tbo 
Sfabnttas. In 1783, Qwahor was invested by Uadbajee Sind- 
heea's rroops. under the command of one of the moat ex¬ 
traordinary men that have ever dgored in Indian history—the 
justly celebrated Gener^ Duboine. After many unsncceesfnt 
attemjjsta to take it by escalade, be bought over part of the 
gMrisoD, and made himself master of the place. Gobud, itself 
was taken soon after, in 1784 ; but the Rana Cbnturpnt, madei 
hit escape. He was closely pursned, made prisoner at Iviironbe,> 
and confined in the fortress of Gwalior, where he died in the 
year 1785, He left no son; and his claims upon Gohnd devolved 
upon his nephew, Keernt Sing, who, at the close of our war 
witii the Mahrattaa got fiom Lord Lake, in lien of the«e claims, 
the estate of Dbolepore, situated on the left banks of the river 
Chnmhnl, which is estimated at the annaal valne of three hun¬ 
dred thousand, or three lacks of mpees He died this year, 1835, 
and has beAn succeeded by bis son, Bhngwiint Sing, a lad of 
seventeen jears of age. , 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


POHTEST TOR BVPtBR BETfrCXI? THB SORS OF SHAp JB^AN * 

UnqFB tije EtpperorB of Delhi, the fortregs of Gw&lior vrR« 
plmuys cpRstdered ea an imporial state pnson, in whiph they 
pvafinpd those nrals and competitors for dominion whom they 
not like to put to a violent death Thpy kopt iRi’gf 
psenagene, and qther things, ipr their amusement Atuoqg t^p 
best of the princes, who en4ed their days m this great prispn, 
USat Soolepman Shahob, the eldest sqn ot the qnhappy Dara A 
parratiTe ot the contest for empire hetiyeen tbp foiir aoqs of 
Ph^ Jebah, msf» perhaps, prove both interesting au(} instructive , 
and M X shall hu'^s occasion often, in the course of ipy r)l°il)les, 
to re&r to the characters who ^U’ed in it, I shall venture tq 
give it a place 

Shah Jehan, who bnilt at Agra the celebrated mausolenm, 
poiv called after the wife over whose remains it was erected, the 
<'Taj Beebpe ka Rpusa,’* or the Tomb of the Crowned Ppueess, 
had four sons and three daughters The eldest son was Dara 
Bhakoh He is considered to hpve beep one of the handsomest 
men in the empire His dgure was majestic, his conntenanca 
noble, fats manners dignified, bis disposition kind and beneyplent, 
and hiS spirit fi|ll of generous impulses, hat pot sufilcieptfy under 
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panonagM and tvsiits at wblefi the sutiwr InU hays {Aassyt occasion 
fotsri ssd It ip latmdaoed in this ^Isos fmm tig ooasasMk with <Jfahor— 
thy Ststg nmiFi, yiuch soqic pf ^ «etc«e WM |h»ir 
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sontrolf and bis dnporUnflQt towards tbs tlshomsdso nobility 
wasoftsn too haughty and iiRperioqs. Many of those, whose 
opinions and feelings it was most his iotefest to conciliate, 
were alienated from him by harsh eapressiooa, whiob, tfaongh 
nlway anpremeditated, and often deeply regretted, left a strong 
feeling of resentment npon. their minds; and also of apprehension, 
that the man who so used them while merely looking forward to 
the throne, wontd be likely to add injuries to insnlts when ftrmly 
seated upon it. He bad studied carefully the religions systems 
of both the eastern and western world, and was supposed to have 
become at last a convert to Christianity. Certain it is, that he 
cufti rated the society of the European gentlemen about his cpnrt 
more than of others, aed by that means he gave great umbrage to 
the Mahomedaqis. The d’esntts who resided at his court were 
persuaded of bis couversion, and felt assured that, if ha came to 
the throne, their religion would soon spread throughout the east. 
But Dara resembled his greatgrandfather, the Emperor Akbar^ m 
that spirit of universal boneyolenco which made him tolerant of 
ell rabgijins. He really believed what Akbar always seemed to 
believe, that every nation b»d if* book given to them from above 
fur theirlspeeisl guidance, and that if these books were studied 
in a prefer spirit, they would all be found tending to the same 
great epi—the promotion of justice, charity, and benevolence 
among lUeu, a^ the worship of one God, the creator and preserver 
of the universe. He found the European gentlemen at bis father’s 
court hatter informed than any others with whom he could at 
that time associate on intimate terms; and be jeave them more of 
his time and attentions. The Jesnits were the persons whom ha 
eeemed most to esteem among the Europeans; and among the 
Jesnitp, those most in his conhdence were the fathers Stanislaua 
lialpica, a E^eapoUtan, Fedro Juzarti, a Portqgneae, and. Hpnry 
Pnsie, a Fleming. AU the artillery, not only in the imperial, 
hut ip every other army throughout, India, wps at tlutt time 
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bad charches and chdroh estAbinhmaota m all parta «£ jba 
«nj|fdn» f and had Dara aueoeeded to the throne, oar rahgioa 
emafd, no doubt, have had aver^vhere great e&eouragemeot 

J«baaara Begnm, the etdeat of three danghtera, was older 
than Dara. She waa A person of great beauty, wit, and accom 
piiEshmeUfte , and m mneh after her brother Diras own heart m 
atf thtUgii, that she supported hts interest wub all her unbounded 
inffdanee over her father, as long as he reigned Sultan Shciojah 
was Neither so handsome so liberal, so btgh-minded nor so well- 
informed as Dara but he was equd in courage, enterprise, and 
nalmtal ahihtros, and never subject to those fiu of passion 1 \ 
wbieh his brother had alienated from him many of those who 
couhi best have aerved Inm in time of need He had, too, less 
aefUple than Dara in employing the means necessary to win men 
over to bta interest in such a struggle as was about to take place 
between them for dominion He had changed h s sect from that 
of Seounee, or the Turks to that of Sheea or the Persians, with 
a view to eonolhate the Persian noblemen, who then filled 
altoost every great office in the empire civil and military and 
be was m correspondence with the king of Persia Ihe alven 
toYefs fi'om Persia in those days had almost as great a monopoly 
of offloes as the Europeans in the present because they were 
reuliy the ooty Mafaomedans of educatiou in India, and of that 
address which fitted them for courts and court tar jur 

Oumngsebe well known to my coiintrvinen as the father of 
" Xiatfa Eoefih ’ was the third son Re was of middle stature 
and sfender figure, long features particularly the nose but with 
an expfession of countenaoce pecoharly mild and pleasing, thongh 
ahudye sedate Hia complexion was pale, bis eves wore a good 
deal sunk , And as his convenahon geoerallv turned on tho 
wdiyect of the religiou anii laws of bis prophet, it was -eommonlv 
t^t hix tboughta dwelt more on bu interests in the next 



WQtlii ibafi ip this. A mor« perfect inestev of the a|i of 4iaHP>0- 
i^iion tlfUa Ourongzebe peiliepe never exifted. H« goawBlfjr 
appeared tbongbtfql; and nothing vraa ever aeen to diidiOrb th« 
calm serenity of his temper. He alvays carried tbo Keraa 
under bis arm, and was ebarrved regularly at the presmribed fiv# 
timea in the day at his prayers, which be repeated with a knid 
and singnlariy melodioas voice. Ha was a rigid rel%umiat» 
aecordlaa to the sect of the Soonnees, aod never af^ieared in 
pnhlic except in a clean white dress, unadorned by any of thosn 
jewels and expensive ornimeats, worn by the other members of 
the imperial family. He bad inscribed his name among the 
Fuquers, or religions mendicants, lived altogether like one, upon 
rice, roots, and water; and never indulged in wine, or any other 
luxury whatever of the table. From bis tenderest years he seems 
to have been s'ronglv impressed with the conviction, that on the 
death of his father, bis life most depend npon bis ability to 
conquer and doatrov all his brothers, or to pemnade them that 
he sought nothing but a peaceful, relisrious retirement near the 
tomb of lie prophet. His ronngest brother became bis dope, 
but bir el(] ist brother, Dara, knew him well, aod used always to 
say, “ Of a !l my brothers, I fear only that man of prayers,’* 
(Nimasee ) and Shuojah was just as well aware of the true nature 
of his oha acter. 

Roshi iiara Begum was the secoud daughter, and dflb child 
of Sbah Jeuan. She had less of natural ability, of beauty, wit, 
and accomjilisliineuts than her eldest sister, Jehanara; but she 
hid induitely more of artihce and cunuiog. In miod and dispoei- 
tiuU she resembled OurungZebe as much as Jehanara resembled 
l)ara; and in the same manner she devoted herself entirely to 
he ioterests of the brother she so mnch resembled. She beoamst 
hib spy, and kept him alwais fully infoimed of everything that 
occurted at court which could be useiul for liiin to know. ^ 

liourad Buksb was the tvnrtb and youngest sou, a brave 
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IftiAliltoiig man, who d&frotod alt Itia titto to tW ol* tM 

fiald, to tBllitaiy oterbisea, anfi tile ^easbiviS'af tba tab^ 1m 
iMded bimseif npoiE bia tlnnffth, cttaraga, ab^ frabkimsS 
ioetoed to think those tbk only ((Itniitles t^ottby of 
tsttltitated by k yt-inco arho aspired to an empitb. Hb hod a g&w 
deal<tf generosity, and ttos tery honest in hu ‘{trofessioa </i &Uf 
HidiOmndan &ith, thongfa ranch addicted to wine. 

Mnhnton Itissa B^ra traa the yotngesi child ; s6f bad 
Kttto to nttract or inieteai in her mind or person. Hot d/ib, her 
ornatonnte, and the triflihg amhsements of the seraglio, dbgagrd 
nil her attention; and she never was known to take the least 
interest in any of the different factions that distracted the /eat 
of the Coart and eiii{dre. 

Data was made Viceroy of Cabul and Lahore, tfltfa perrais-^ 
Sion to reside at the capital of Delhi, and assist his father in the 
eondtiCt of affairs, as the declared heir apparent to the throne, 
Sboojah Was made Viceroy of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 
Oarongsebe, of alt the Deccan or imperial dominions sonth of 
the Nerbudda river; and Moorad Bnhsb, of the provinces of 
CkMtenit and Malwa. The Emperor Shah Jeban was, at the 
Grw of these appointments, (1651,) at Cabal with bis Court j 
lllaorad set ont for hts government ot Goaerat alone. Shoojah 
and Ontangaebe took leave of their father on the same day, and 
proceeded together to Delhi, where they remained together six 
di^ ChirttngKebe passed three days with his family in hia 
brother Shoojah’s tents; and on that occasion Shoojah’s eldest 
son Was betrothed to Onrnng^ebe’s eldest daughter, and his 
eldest daghter to Onrungaebe’s eldest stm. Up to this time they 
had beeit fond of each other ; and they now swore upon the holy 
Konm to remain the same through life. 

In the year a o. 1658, Shah Jehau became suddeiity and dan* 
gerously ill—for some time he was vuptv>8*d to be dead ; and the 
four BOOS all prepared fm timt conteal UrbMl^ was to give them a 
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a grajw. O.mta^^W eafUy mtttag^^’ tict,. 

IlCooi'aK-t whO'W viceroTRley a<ijoiae<l hU ovrn, aa^ \^»o bad uMut:i^l 
a -yonnger sister of liis wife,* tllat ho had a« ■^'ish httl.,,,4o 
{>utdjiin on the throne with the vibw io ratOnge the death of 
their poor old father, who had evjJentlr beeh poisoned by X^Ar*, 
and to preserve the law and trnfe religion of their great pj^phet, 
now endangered as well fiom Dara, Who had become ftu 
Unbeliever, as from shnojah, who had become a heretic. “ Aa 
ftoOn as they hao, by their united efiforts,” he said, ‘‘eSected these 
two great ohjeets, he should, With liis permission, retire and spehd. 
the rest of his das 3 near the tomb of their prophet, and in the 
Ricantimb Consider him, Stooiad, as the real l^mperor of 
Ilindoostrtn, and obov him accord.noly.” He sent bitn a few 
hundred thousand nipees for immediate Uso, and recommended 
him to replenish his treasury liy taking the great Commercial 
City of Surat Tli's headstrong young man fell into the BUare'-- 
marched to the attack of Surat, and took the city after a siege 
of a month, hv means of a mine under the wall, which his troops 
were taught to make and spring by the Hollanders, who worked 
his artilldiy. He found less troisure thm he e'cpected ,t hat 
the repatation of having taken a place of such note, by inealis of 
blowing file walls info the air, and the supposition that the 
treasure found had been enotmoiis, were of great ad Mintage to 
hi6 enterprise. His wise brother, Ourungzebe, hed calculated 
upon the moral effect > f this, and Cared little aboift the money. 

From Sural he marched his army' to Maadoo, the ancient 
capital of Malwa, near the river Xerbudda, iVherc his bnitherj 
f^nrniigzebe, was to cross it ou his wSy up from Honlatahad. 
Here the brothers met, and the two armies j.uned Onruugzebe 

* 'rh« butcaa 5hooj«b, the fuuitb oonui^titor for the throne, bad msrriel a 
third sister All three were the dsughters of ohubnewnz Khas.'of Gozerat 
. f Over and above the (nibUc treasure, whitdi fell iti'.o hi., handr m the 
forfcreai, beifot Iron the naerebanta of the city, wbom he fot into rtgvroaa 
eoafisecueDt, a tab^oala{ huniirad-tboorandruiKses. 





leave of tiui (dohI mxtn.OTiimrf |>i>mtt of 
4^ lb ln<}i t Mahomed Mouiaim Ameer Jumla wboee advtce ibaif 
^bSea to film, and atdl oontianed to be, of more importance tban^ 
^ eervices of a third army though he had left him a prisoner 
in the Deocan A^eer Juiula was u native of lersiai his per¬ 
son was hendaome hia tnaunere graceful and his tniti I naturally 
paooBimon powers had been weD stored by enriy studies with 
all the knowledge that a P rsim education could inipait In the 
Jaugoageof Bernier 'he was a man c' almost nnim^mallt 
eapoK^ Ue came to ^ontlieru tnd a in the quality of an 
attendant upon a Persian merchant and entere 1 the service of 
the k ng of Golconda Here he soon became Vicerov over the 
richest prarinoe of the kingdom commander in chief of the armies, 
ami sole paramour to the mother of the king who hid been and 
«9nsttll a beautiful woman Possessel ot the mines of Goleouda 
wlitcli lay withm his viceroyaltv he soon aecame possessed of 
Smmense wealth and discovering a design ou the part of the 
\tiU8 ^ wealth and to banish him for the intrigue with 

the queen mother he instigated Onrungzebe to the conquest ot 
Golconda as the surest road to the throne ot his father Data 
became alarmed and Golconda was saved at the ii terposition ot 
'ihn himperor when the king had been reduced to the last 
^treinity m the citade’, and I s kmgdoni was on the point of 
falling into the bands of Ouninglebe The eldest daughter of 
Alie king was united to the eldest son of Ourungsebe Bnltan 
Mahomed, in spite of his plighted faith to the daughter of bhoojah, 
with a pledge that he should succeed to the crown of Golconda 
<ut the death of the king h s father m law The king was obliged 
to eminent to allow Ameor Juroia to depart with Onmngrebe, 
and to take with him all his fumilv, private propetiv and troops 
endaltovean hls&rttllmy wbuh had been brought to greater 
^porfcotion, onder the aapenntendeoce of Seropeans, tiaur any 
O^r addkrjr ih tndia eser had^ Wt> 
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As s etMUtnaaoeinsnl, Oarungzebe, thtonglt t^s intriji^ass of 
Ills sirtsr Roshun^ra (or RoK-ioaraJ prevailed upon the i:tn|)eror 
to invito Aoiaer Jumla to hts court at Delhi, a hither he repatreU 
With hi8 laintlj, the better to deceiie Dara and tfebanara Be 
took with hint niany riraable presents, which he presented 1^ 
Jehan end amon^ them was the ^reat dinniond, kn iwn 
since by the n ime of Kohiooor, or tl e mountain of light, wTiieK' 
lie had got from on'' of the Golconda minea fie a is soon alter 
appointel to the office oi prime minister i acanthi the death of 
SodnlliKban and he pennaded ^hsh Jehan that there were 
m my 8ii< h diamon la as this to te found m the pm c pahoes of 
the Deccan and that he had only toeiitiust him with the cum^ 
inand of an army for their conquest, to become master of w tirces 
of nnbonnded wealth Ihe Dmperor was become exi ceding]/ 
aiaricions and he immediatelv ordered an efficient army to lie 
placed at his disposal hnt Dara and Jehannra saw that sneh 
an army under such a leader added fo the forces alrea ly under 
the comni'm I and devoted to the interests, of Oni ungrebe would 
be anfficiei f to give him the empire whcneier he might wish to 
seize upon it and they urged their father not to be caught m 
the snare f lat hid been so manifestly laid for him lie was at 
that time 1 ngrv however witb Dara for haiing, as he believed, 
cause 1 to fe poisoned his minister, Sadoolla khan, ono i f the he«t 
and ablest men in the empire to w In m he ha 1 been fondly 
attached and his cupidity bad been inflamed by the pioturea 
which the Ameer drew of the treasures of the let unconquered 
kingdoms of the south of India Unable to prqfent the iLmperor 
from sending this army or entrusting the Ameer with the xa>ni> 
matid of it, they persuaded him to make his command enttetiy 
111 lepondent of Onrnngzebe to confina this prince merely to fbo 
civil government of the states already cocqneieJ, and lo insist 
upon the Ameer teasing bis wife and children, at conn as hostagea 
' tbt his 4dsht^ The- Ameer hesitated -to aeeepi the odMudd 





U' 

* 

tbi« hst «flndition, bat at length the Eka^fer pitevaitei 
\jfoa hiin to yield t))« point, to calm the ani^ieUes of bn eldest 
ew and daughter, under a promise that be ereold undertake very 
eoun to eead hie -aife and children a*'ter bits Eia eldest son, 
Habmeod Ameer, ■wis appointed to bisoffiie of prime on mater 
duitaer bif father's ibsence The king of Ileejapoie having had 
the misfortune to displease Oprungsebe, or excite his cupidity, 
be obtained the Btnperor a permussion to invade the kingdom 
fie had taken Kaieeanee, and reduced Beej ip ite it-e f to exlrc* 
Milties, when he heaid of his fither’s illness Pie pow nccep ed 
i|be one million of money thit hai been ofieied, laisei the 

and retired to Ouiungabad * ^meef Jum’* w la engined 
tU the seige of lyulburga, a id Ouiungz be lent h s <1 hst si n, 
3fahraood, to entreat the Ameet to join him D eading that bu 
and obddren would be ail put to d a b bv Di't, if be did so, 
be deohped -Ihe second son, Monzim Ha»-eit md he cuitm f 
It was planned that be should be there sc z d put in silver 
/tttns, f anil kept a cl se | ris nci in the f rt o Doul it ibad 
Thu nas done to make it appear tbnt Lo h id bee i foiped and 


• Ad 1 Si ah the then k ni, of B ejjiDore hid befo e se a f.r sent to the 
mpenal oouit at Delhi ccna etln of lcn> lace of ru(ces and f \ eephante 
with Rold anot ver h nnnge for fhah Jetan Sllfen lace cf rupee* Cf eefl^ 
elaphaate and j wel* for Dara Shak h aud a s la^* of luo? s and fire 
•JapbaBW for Ills sibter Jehansra 

+ M© m m the aecond son of Ourangacbe mss then oalr rsTeutf9^ T^rs 
of ag Be Isd all the address if Ul» father w th ut aOT of Lis h d qushuaa , 
Mahwood had all the impeti aity of Dsio nlthout any of bis good 
In the st^azelef r the throne made ly the four sons of Ourung 
h»a death, Monaim ogfned tfl the victiry JUahmoed had long hefore 

difd 

t Wbeu JUohapl Cesot de I {an ©f Englard took the king of Cypto* 
pnssner, he nut hitn m salver fetters vh ufa flattered the old nan * sanity 
meek Ba hfd hahared ex'reai<4y III to the ahfpmreokcd fovtjiy of 
tfifhihscd wag togh* hms w»*s and aoier, t^s 
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thMreb^ sara 1118 wife an<i chiMren from tUo rAseniment of 
“ Wa ma^fc, MwJ OiirunijzebA, kill the anake, withbut breAJciQ){ 
the stick thit we do u with ’* 4 U his -irmr, know ng or Stt^peCt- 
ii)g the raouie, «ere easllv penqaded to jom th.it of Oaratigaebe, 
whose ambitioa and oapaoity were well known to them Tiiev 
cslcnlatel not onU upon placing him nprn the throne, but upon 
f llowing him after they had done so to the ainqiie^t of Persia, 
China and a vaiiety of other places that oiter inti the dreams 
of a successful arrav so circumstanced and commanded 

Onriing/ebo, who mw alwavs alire^iel Moorad with tho 
title of veil itnofi) til rntieH/ got off hs elep'iint and walkel 
sitne distance to meet him at their fist lateiiiew in front of 
the whole arny an 1 platei the saint s> idnribli that in spite 
of the constint woining of hi» affecti nate an i f utl fill f Mower, 
Shahabaa Moot ad resigned himself into his hanU witlieitire 
confidence in the sinceiitj of h s piofessions and derot n Ho 
^ she] nothing but to revenge the death of h s g ol old f ther, 
md to relieve the rel giot of their I oly prophet anJ the empire 
of Ilmdopstan from the immeliate dinger with which they siero 
thieatenid by the unlehe tir an! the heietir Shoo/ah Ho 

knew pAfeotIv well ere thie fiom h a sister, and other friends 
at ciiirt jthit his f ither had been 1 ng nut of all danger and 
almost rdstore I to health but he took eare that Moora I should 
got no lett<*rs from Delhi or Agri Khnleeloolah and otlisr 
B“cret friends of his about Dira p»r-.nadeJ that p-inco to get 
Oirungzebes able agent at court Ee&a Beg disnissel b\ the 
E noeror on the pr«*te ice that he was ooiiveung intelligeniO to 
tii> master an! bv thu raea)> thev c>itnvel to convoir t> him 
all the mfirmitioa ho ino^t i^aoteJ without the nsk of having 
it intercepted There was at this time hardly a manofau^p 
infiiionca or uote in the empire, with whom Ourungaeho tns 
pot tn correspondeme an! thirtv thrinand of the fine&ttroops 
whtch I)ira ifHe prepar ug to seuj igaijsi htia, were doited ts 
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Saeh •v^m hia mdastrt, M^aoitr atvi -v^gitunen, 

1^ Mamed to those ab mt bun to control all event-*, ironi beiuj^ 
m u^ttob iaor 9 able to foresee, or becoming so niiK,h sooner at- 
tji^nted with them, than any other person. Btit the quahties that 
etood him m most stead, were the quick a>d almost intuitive 
perception he had of the capacities, cliarstters tnd dispositions 
rtf men, and the ability to inspire ill those nho were able to 
serve fatna, with the desire to do so He never left s service nn- 
recompeosed, and everv man who had proied nimself oortliv of 
bis confidence, felt that he possessed it Ju>tice w is never mere 
vigilantly or more rigorously administcied ih m m the couciries 
oommitted to h 6 charge and he alwivs e< nsidered a reputition 
for stnotoess in that respect as no le>s necessary t > bis caiise 
than one for undevistiug piety the mote esp cnily osthejuris- 
prndenoe and the religion ot the Mabomi dans ire alike dented 
from the sacred code 

An armv wis firs* sent 1)1 Dam sgiinst ^boojih, nho was 
advancing upon the capital from Bengal Slioiiahs vicetoviliv 
was bv far the iiciest His cavalry done amounted to forty 
^ousand men ind he camel monev enough in gold ufon 
oatnois for the pavment of his tioops during the campaign On 
jnqonting his horse to make his first much upon tie capital, 
Sboo)ab exclaimel Death ot the fhtonp and this wasalwais 
motto Ho caused it to bo prooiaimed is he advance! that 
the Kmperorhad died of poi>on admin ste ed bv his perhdions 
and nnbeheving brother Dara and that he nas hastening to 
reyenge the murder of the heat of fathet * 1 he command of the 

armv emvloyed against Sho jsti was given to Sooleeman Shakob, 
the eldest son of Dara then in bie twenty fifth year He was as 
Jiaodsomeas his father , and had all his fathers good eitbont 
^gy of his bad qnalittes He was frtnk, generous and affable , 

beloved by all who approached him Anxions to prevent a 
Wtle bctiyeeti htt eon <<ad grandsan if possible, the Emperor 
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as Sook-eman’a lieatenadt, the Btyah Jai Sing, of JeV- 
jMjr*-, who cOtninauded tlie ^pout truoj •. siid'Vas esteenwd one 
of the ablest men in the empiie. and Dnlela Ktiao, irho com- 
mauded the Afglians He ordered tiiem to do ail iu their power 
to pe^'tiiade Shoojah to retire into Bengal, without coniniitting 
himself in an action with the troops of his father, who, they were 
to assure him, was now quite well, and as capable as ever of ooa- 
dncting the niFairs of the government, and punishing his rebellion, 
shoo Id he persist in it. The armies met near the confluence of 
the Uaiiges and Junsna. at A'tahabad. The two lieutenants found 
it impossible to restrain the fire and itnpetuosiiy of the young 
Sooleeinan, who burned with the desire to distiiignish himself iu 
the service of his insulted grandfather; and Shoojah could not 
be persuaded to avoid the action, as he knew that a great strug¬ 
gle was about to take place between Dura and the other two 
brothers , and a victory over tlie young Sooleemuo might, pro* 
b.tbly, enable him to sems the capital and iSniperor before die 
Buccessbl part) could be ptepared to march and intercept him. 
The action cumnieiiced with some discharge of artillery on both 
sides, arid concluded with the retreat of Shoojah. His army 
would nave been entirely destroyed bad the two lieuteuaiits 
supported the youn-^ prince vigoronsly in the pursuit ; but they 
kn jw tliat the Emperor was uuniliing that be should either be 
taken prisoner or entirely ruined. Sooleeman was arrested in 
his pursuit of his uncle at Uooghere by news from court, that 
his two other uncles were advancing rapidly from the Nerbudda 
towards Agra, were his father required the ^id of bis victoiious 
triinps. Ho haii taken nearly all his uncle’s artillery, with forty 
elephants, and a great number of prisoners ; and having sent 
the whole off to his grandfather, he marched as fast as he 
oouhl to supfiort his father ; but his two Hetttanants did 
everything tiiey eou'd to retard his movements, Jat Sing, because 
Dura had, in oue of his fits of passion, called him a muiit. 
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jailftter and Dnlele Ktiin, becnme he thought it to be 
k(S taterast to aupport lu all thiuga the \K-wa of hia friend the 
Jai S ng 


* la tit«i trial of oifa ut tha liom^ i c ueuIs elect Jj Mansna for his sesadslouf 
hiode of Ilfs snd f r oiiber; sud conirotiuii hie sccnser Cato as the moet 
mastrouaof he mtmfold w oLedaeasea charge I him wiih d in Cicero 

who hvl aidoftakea ha d fence, reolied to this charge thds I admonish 
yoa Cato not to throw ont such a calami t so ilic nsidecatel} or to call the 
eoaeul of Rim* a dancer bnt to consider how luaiiT other crimes a man 
must need b-> guilty of hef to that of dititieg cSn be objected to Inm sinoa 
aibody ever danced even in so tide or in a frirato cneetinK of tiiends who 
Vat not eituei dru k c r rn-vd f i d ncing u> the last act of noting bai qaeting, 
gay places siid mu h jo litj Y n char,e him theiSf le witht what was tie 
hffei^ of many rices refc vi h n e of iheSe wi bout »h oh that tie could not 
|>nasstblv tabs st —t tb lo sc mdalois feta s no amoari no nigfatlv revels no 
leirlassa no ex lavs^t t exieiees Ac The H idro pr nee was } ist as much 
ektsperatei at bei tj cbirged wi b 1 avinp iak n a put in a con^etl as the Roman 
ooosul was at b»i ig ac ise i of taking one in a 9 mdrille 1 really bebsve 
that aay native gentle iiai in Iim Mnn«ulman or H id o w uld rather be 
aecjaed of mirdet thaiof da c tig In the same ipeecb C cero raiplorts Cato 
sot touiiebs mSien s to dapiive be people of ibeu much 1 ved amneements 
efgladiatir al e'cbibiti os fcrthiigb danaigwssno doubt >eiy atrocioua there 
6mid be 10 ba m in puliinur tlree r foui hi dred couple of these people to 
Airier each o h r oa tb" a i^e r * the ra-nusen ent* Telemachun had not tben 
raiMd bia pbru m vt ce nor Were tb“ro Walter Scotts or Maria CdgeworthS 
amoog tbsm to dias-miaate tnac philosophy which teaches hr smOliOut 
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bbRtsaiiKBB Akb kooRJib qeveai; ttfRiR KritEK’s lituT BeIr olR^tr. 

SitAtt itsBltr, tinable to pej^oode OUintigeebe titid Moonut* 
to retire bjr ordets written trlth bia owb hand, sent A force to 
tLrreeb their progress, under the command of Kasim Khab, who 
reVeted the Kuiperor, but disliked Dara} and Jeswttnt Bing, the 
Rajah of ^oudpore. Who had married the daughter of ChUtteteaul, 
the Rajah of Rurrouthee or Kotah Kasim Khan, nas appointed 
Viceroy in Ooaerat, in succession to Hoorad, who was transferred 
to the viceroyalty of Berar. JeswuntSlng was appointed viceroy 
of Malwa, with orders to see that Moorad obeyed and made place 
for Kasinv Emperor commanded them, when tiiey took 

leave, to drevail upon hie sons, if possible, to return voluntarily 
to their govern ments before it should be too late. As they 
advanced, they sent messeugers with letters to both OurUngsebe 
and Roori d, communicatiog the commands of their father ; bi}t 
Ourungae »e found little difficulty in persuading bis brother, that 
these two chiefs were entirely in the interest of Dara, and not 
to be at all relied upon. It had been the intention of Jeswunt 
Sing to dispute the passage of the Nerbudda with Ourungzebe 
and prevent the junction of the two brothers j but Ourungeebe 
after giving his troops two days’ repose, crossed the Nerbudda 
on the 6th April, and on the hth of that month the two 

armies joined. JeswuntSlng advanced to the bank of the little 
river Gumheer, ten miles sonth of Ojeyu, and about midway 
between that place and Debalporo, where the brothers had met 
Jeswuul Sing called in all las detachmeuts from f)liar and other 
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|Siie«a, ftnd made the beat arran{!ements he could for the action. 
Otimegaebe tried to corrupt him, but in vaiu; Millionth b i» 
thought to have sncceedeJ belter wiUi his colleague, Kifiin Khnn^ 
who is supposed to have been von over. Jeauunt Sing felt that 
he depended upon the conrage of his brdve little band of ei^^ht 
thousand Bajpoot cavalry.* Mahomed Sultan crossed o\er at 
the head of hie >>arty, and the division of Kasim Khan, composed 
entirely of Mahometans, ga\e way before bis charge. Jeswunt 
Sing wtia left alone amidst his faithful Hajpoots, nbu fought 
desperately, in the hopes that Kasim Khan would rally h's roen^ 
and return to the field. All their efforts weie vain ; and Je^uunc 
Sing, ashamed to show his face to the Emi'orur, retreated tow.irds 
his own capital with less than one-f<.urlh of Lis force, the rest 
having heen all left dead or disabled on the field of b.itile, which 
took place on the l?th of April 16o8. Ourungsebe built a fine 
mosque, and a caravauserae on the ground, to commemorate this 
action I and rested a few days to refresh bis soldiers.t Jeswiint 
Sing, when he reached the gates of his own capita), found them 
«but against him. His wife declared that he fOit.d nut be her 
husband- ** It is impossible that Jeswunt Sing, if defeated, as 
he is reported to have been at Ojeyn, can be stnl alive ; he must 
'have died by the hands of the eiietuy in the uiidat of bis biaVe 
’^followers, or by his own h<iDds; and in either case my duty is 
clear. 1 can lolluw him to the next world upon the funeral pile, 
but X can never meet him again in this.” The funeral pile u as 
prepared, bnl she could find no relict of her husband to burn 
‘herself with—for nine days she was inexorable. ■' A daughter 


• Msboraedaa hutonsns lelsta, that when a aen of a Bajpoot fall i« this 
battls, the father was eeea to dip his fiogsr in hie blood, etain hleown forobcad 
with H, and than tiuA fttrionalp apoa the eawty to revenge hie death. 

t in a letter to the king of Boojapore, anaobBoiag thie victory, Oarangaebo 
sayt that sia thouMM of the enemy ked been kffiod. 



of Ch^itecsanl/* eaid aho, "cannot bo tho «'if« of » ctarea I'* 
At loot h«r mother persuaded her that her bosband had Imwix 
betrajed by the traitor Kasim Khan ; that he had ded not ifi'Oin 
Onrungzebe, bnt merely retired to raise new levies to fight him 
with, and to retrie^e for the Emperor the advantage he had 
lost; and that the honour and interests of their family smdtile 
state depended upon the support he might now be able to giro 
to the Emperor aii<l his eldest son, lietrayed, as they appeared 
to be. by all the Mahomed chiefs of the army.* She ihereupcju 
consented to see him ; and he was soon again in a ronditioa to 
take the field. 


As soon AS Shah Jehan heard of this defeat, he raised his 
eyes to heaven and exclaimed, •' O Lord, thy will be done j It is 
for my sins that I am afflicted, and much heavier piinishmen^ 
have they merited.” Dura broke out into the most ungovernable 
fits of passion; and demanded vengeance upon the family of 
Ameer Jumla. He wished to have the beads of his wife and son 
struck off; and his daughters sent to the bazaar, and sold to 
. prostitot >s, as he was, he said, the great author of all these 
calamitii i since he furuished bis rebellious brctlierh with the ai«i<, 
money, and cannon, that were the sole sinews of their strength. 
BLah Je lan would not suffer them to be molested, saying. *' That 
the Amq^r must have been betrayed and seized by violence, as 
he had tbo much good sense voluntarily to expose the tueiabers 


* Hibommlsa historiana relate inetanceB of the taantio^ of the fesaate 
memhers of hie femily. Od the occeeion he itngwrkidl that aowe jeraamvie 
flowers which bis wife held in her hand bad lew odonr than usual She sharps 
replied. " That the odour waa the aaine, but Ua eenoe of emeU had belflf 
impaired ever einoe he put hia/obt upoit hi* noM'*—that is nm away. His odoK 
odl day axeused himself tor delaying to biiog dinner, hy aaytng;, "That ha had 
been obliged to eook it in iron atensuls instead of bTsaa^*' ‘‘ ImpttdnW kxSlve,* 





ofliM tnucli danger and he wa« huaself prohabtj 

wi^nng froi?) hu n^isplaced con^dence la bpao^r of Oui^tiDg 
jtebe i^ud pow i^ogpisbing ip a dungdou 'with fetters upon hia 
41^ like a eotqniqn felon ' The Empdrqr pow proppaed to take 
the field and oommind the army m person, though still yety 
we^ from sickness bnt D ira was afraid that he shopld sink 
into insignificance if his fither pommanded, fpr he was idoli^d 
hj the people, xnd he used pU his efforts to diasuade him In 
these efforts he was joined by the princess Qosbnnara ^hnlee 
loolab It ban and other fi lends of Ouningzebe, lyho feared that 
Moored would retire w ith his army the moment be fonnd hfs 
father prap rectify ipoving in person agnmst him, and that all the 
nM chiefs of the empire nbp bod already beep bronght over by 
' Qotnt(gsebe or ^ere wavering ip their fidelity, would at on«,« 
rally ropnd him Yielding to their earnest and appareptly 
Iionpst pohcitnde, the Bmperor intreatel Dara qt least to vfaif 
(dr hia son Booleeman vrho n as on his hack from Moogfaere 
■with aymy of tried courage aqd fidelity , but D^ra was tep 
ponfideqt of snc ceps or nnnilliDg that his sop alreodr covered 
laurels as he wap by the defeat qf Sboojah should ‘ilupre 
tllpTbootTb of conquering the too other brothers 
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CHAPTER XXXTX 

BARA lIABCjETBS IR PERSON AGAINST HIS BROTHFRS AVD IS DEFCATtlV 

Hr leffc Agra at the head of an array consisting of oi^ 
hundred thousand horse fifty thonsand foot, and about a thoii 
sand pieces of art llery Almost all the large guna were aepvi^ 
by Europeans 1 here were sixty small pieces of artillery moun¬ 
ted on the backs of sixty elephants and innumerable camels 
with siiniUr but araaller pieces The private camp equipage ef 
Dara who had the folly to take all b» family with him, Ms 
oamed upon the baoks of five hnndred camels He proceqded 
in five days to the banks of the Cbnrabul, wheiu thev were io 
dispute ths passage of that river with the rebelu and here be 
fortified t strong position on its north bank about twenty five 
miles fro n Agra on the 29th of Vay 1658 Ouniogzebe omAe 
up a few days after with an army almost worn down with the 
fatigues if such long marches m the hottest season of the year , 
and deem ng it too dangerous tq attempt the passage of ibis lajge 
river in llhe face of an enemy frpsh from the capital, and mere 
than three ti pes the amount of his own, he purchased by hurge 
bribes from a Hnioo priuce. Chum pet, whose tarritoria* lay 
ahmg the bank of this river permission Aot nuixch Ibnm^Abjie 
pemtories during the night qattioleatfid|^-^i^ yL^cro83 the river at a 
good ford about fifteen miles to Ibe ebstrdf Eight 

thousand men were sent on to take pomssion lAld 

when the two brothers received mtplligeDi^* been 

ejected, they broke up theu: oamp IDAKfd 

W|tb so mnoh seorec; and oelerity, that thej dind '•wArly oeosSed 
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itw river Itefom Dm wm «wm that they bad left their groasd. 
Mt eest «o m dimieb of the army under Ebulerioolah Kfaaa« 
to oheok the paaaajre of the enemy till he could bring np the 
main body; bot this chief had been oormpted by Ourongaelie^ 
md did alt ho conld to facilitate hia passage. As soon as the 
main body «f daring and devoted Bijpoots came up, Uam Stag 
nrged Dora to att.ick the enemy before they could entrench 
hhenoariemt bnt hie advice vaa o\erruled by Kbuleelooiah 
the traiCOr, who urged the danger of an immediate attack, and 
rite advantage of watting. The enemy were allowed to advance 
to Snmoagnr on the bank of the Jumna, witlnu ten mitea of 
Afia>'and there to entrench tbemslves.’i' Darv placed himeelf 
between them nnd the capital; and tiie armies remained within 
.aigbt of edch other four days without an iiction. The Emperor 
.nnote to urge Data still to wait the arrival of the army under 
'lib son, and sent him a peraent of the impen il sabre, but was 
ftpld in reply, that before this army could join him his majesty 
might expect his two rebellious eons in chains at his feet! 

> Oara draw np his army iu order of battle on the let of 
June. He had ascertained from aByragee, a Hindoo mendicant, 
nailed Paraogeer, the lucky hour to begin tbebittle' Kbulee* 
loolah had command of the right wing, oonaisting of thirty thou. 
‘Unnd Mogul troo|»8, haiiug been raised to the rank of a captain' 
general of the cavalrv in the place of Danishmund Khan, who 
had recently resigned that post in disgust at the treatment he 
veoeiTed ftaea Dara.t The left wmg was commanded by Uostum 
7%M|,«adtha Bajaba Bamsing { and Cbuttereaul of Hurroutbee. 


• •lamagernwteasthat Una naned ITuttehabed or the town of victiry 

.thsmihMMli 

f As fpieih pbysMm Bernier WM in the MrTioe of thie Dnniehnuad ICbaa 

* Mmri m g Issawaaealr csliod the BoteelMi end be m eeppo.ed totwvo 
* b*** a s<n m aeph w* t# ttw Bsnwthee ev Xotab ehMd, t^uttervapl, tbcihttsr 

el Jesiraae afeg^.iiili. 




l^e'ti^ahrft tty Dam himself. Moora<{'‘eofflWtiii<i«)l-th» ffjrhl 
wftig of the rebel army, Oafungzobe the eehire,' awl MatfonmS) 
his SOD, the left wing. The right wing did nothing nod4>^ the 
traitor S.bul«eloolah, who assumed authority over the offieeiWQ^ 
artillery, and by his manoeuvres rendered their fire Ontir^^ WfiM 
less. The centre division under Dara fought bravely, and eamildi. 
everything before them $ while Bam Sing, eith his detothd bod^ 
Of Bajpoots in the left wing, cut his way through the right wia|^ 
Of the enemy, up to the high el* phant on which its leader^ 
Moorad, was seated with Lts son * lioorad revetted three arresMi 
in his face ; an 1 his elephant-driver being killed, he wasoUiged 
to guide it himself with one hand, while he defended hiinSelf 
and hia son with the other. Uuable to reach him from hia 
horse, Ram Sing leaped from his saddle, and attempted with 
but sword to cut the ropes which supported the castle in 'which 
'he sat, and throw bun to the ground. Moorad stabbed him with h 
javelin from above; and the enraged animal dashed bimtapiaoea 
against the ground. Uostum Khan had before been killed by a 
cannon s lot, while the youngest Sun of Dsra, Sipeber Sbekob, 
sat by hi sidejf but Obuttersaol, with bis five thousand honm, 
was still i raliyiai; point fur the Itej.iout soldiers, who seemodto 
bear dov n all before them. 

Th( battle seemed now lost to Ouruugsebe, who was obliged 
to give ikay before Daia, though supjiorted gallantly by hia son, 

* fais was Sezud Baksh, the soo of l>sra, whom Oarungsebe took Mti 
from the fort of Qwalior and married te hu daughter, Mihrirnnlris. i* ms 
16ih vear of h)» reign. 

t On the death of Bostum Khan, this yootb was tahen to Ids fttitw iOatS, 
tdth whom he remained daring the rest of the action Theed ^naew tepk 
their sims with them m action to show that they wets cthifidmt'er^c^k^, 
and-thereby to inspire their soldiers with courage. mS' ItWti^ 
the «ty of Koradabad, in Bohilonnd, while be was gorvenuirl of tlNi {tteribce 
and ealled it after Itoorad, the youngest sea of his taastkr,' 
dehsB, |e whom hs drss aow ap|i«ssd. 



but at tiua *i]k«nient tbe traita^ Kbel«a^l4^ 
4^ dwpeiate effort, to wbjeb he 4r«a anitooted by hja km»lra 
'|^i^oCtheiifl{iettiouaeharaeteroftfae prtuce, todeupto Bara^ 
^ Mxt ^hat the eueaty had gitreu way throughout the Hue, aud 
iiU{^ored bhiTi to make (he moat of the ¥iotory which Qod bad giaeta 
him, .doaooBd from hia elephaut/ which moved so slowly, moftot 
his borse^futd seise Otiruogaebe, who would otherwise make good 
hia ietreot, and get bock to his goverument in the DeeCan. TMk 
^ uforttanate prloee, who in times of peace couldUeter tolerate the 
gdykie of tmy man, aguin lost his only chgneo of victory by resign^ 
iug.himself blindly to the prepoSterons councils of a traitor. Hia 
poa^tio presence upon his elephant, waving on his meU in the 
i^ODtof ;he battle, bad animated them to fits of irresistible enthu- 
piaam. 'Hie moment that bis troops saw bis place upon this ele-' 
^aui vacant, theory ran through the ranks like an electric shock 
4h»t Bara was killed, and from that moment they ceased to 
4gb4| for they had Uo longer anything to fight for. Pura rushed 
Upmi the eUemy on horseback, hot soon sair his mrror. The traw 
.tor had left his aide for that of Ourungaebe; and carried over withf 
him. hia heat Vogul troops. Bara tried to rally his forces, hat in 
•Uaia^ the panic add flight had become gefnetal, the defeat irretrie¬ 
vable. The action had lasted from seven In the morning till five 
till tbs alteraoOa. Ourungaetie sat on his elephant with his qUorati 
.ilnjfismriini, anintating hiasoldierrs by his presence in the scenes of 
greatest dai^ert and always repeating," Qod guides you, my bravo 
.bS^dfors,^ Qod guides yott ; “and all orthodox Mafaomedaus of 
«4bai.4i0anM»:.a«et to this day Imiievs, that God did really guide 
them, and confoaud Dara and his army; for they conceive that 
ihUtVbi^giim was never in greater peril than on that day, when 
* devoted Mahomedan of their sect, was opposed to 
l^.hmlhffir, an unbeliever. 1‘hn battle vTrs fought ea the eighth 
^efrtm nmiah'cf Bhmman, duringall which moatb Hussuinntaa 
‘ listfiKurtheilaifd'Of fliiy titt'su'nset; and when, as on this occasion, 
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nil become ve^ wreek and sjptritl^ . , . 

, Qurtlistgnebe ttiok p<#eg4ioti Of the teotn au4 Iwgg^eiof^^^ 
l^p^rial atmy; atid t>lncltig JHootad in the tent of Data, r«Urtd 1^^, 
a small hhty arherO he remained a long time in prajer, offtatIQg 
Ibfinka to 43od for this gtaat victory! Froin tbii hat he emer|^ 
Uke a mail inspired, and with the qnoran pressed in his hoeo^i^ 
imd the pta jerk still floilitig from his lips, he entered the apart*^ 
ineat of Hoorad, add presented to hini the traitor KhuleelooTah. *'Jt. 
Is/'said he,*'to Heaven, to yonrnii^esty, and to this, the most 
able and faithinl of yodr friedds, that vre are indebted ^of this^ 
Victorjrl I bate done my first duty in retlirniijg thanks to tbe 
great eternal God, who to^'day interposed his arm for tbe protec*^ 
tion of the latt of his profphetl My second is to prostrate myself 
l^eford my earthly master, and to o£^er him toy congratulationi 
Hy yonr unexampled behaviour you hare, with troops worn down 
by fatigde, and exhausted by pntations, defeated and dispersed 
the most {Splendid array that erer tobk the field in India I 1 have 
pow onljl to solicit your favour for our friend, who bos aided m 
this fortunate commencement of your reign j and who will always 
be foundiwortby to fill a post of honour in that empire of which you 
are now Become the master. As for me, my destiny is about'to 
be accomplished. As soon as a third victory shall have placed 
you npop the throne you so much merit, 1 shall go and reign' 
oVet my.passions in solitude, whilst you maintain the religion at 
the one God over all the regions of Hindoostan.^^ 

By placing near his brother this traitor, who was devoted t<j 
bis interests, he was sore to be made acquainted with all that was 
■aid or done in his camp ' and while he treated his brother as htr 
master, he was in communication with his sister Roshnnara, aitd 
neveral other Influential persons about his father, and with almost 
every viceroy and ofllcer of any note in the empire, who all looked . 
lip to him as the master spirit that must ultimately have to dei^df 



destitties. All hb niglifs -wftre spent In th^sft eOM* 

I msnicatiotis ^ and e^faile to tbe careless he Sppeared to think «f 
nelhtbg hut a future state^ the more observing savr^ that his was 
’ the only mind in the army that knew no rest from vrorldfy cares. ^ 
^8 irrote to the two lieutenants under Sooleeman, Jai sing and 
Dnlele Khan, to tell them of the defeat of Dara ; and to com* 
maud them to put their prince to death, or to bring him m chains 
to the feet of the conqueror Moorad Buksh. Though he always 
pretended to be acting for his youngest brother, Moornd, he 
wished the people to know, that the power and the wisdom on 
which the struggle of this great contest was to depend, were 
his-^that if bis brother should really be suffered to reap the fruit; 
it would be by his forbearance ; and that if he should choose t» 
gtasp the helm bimself, they might all be found willing to submit 
to dm guidance of a pilot whose skill bad been tried in snch a 
te.mpest. Sbaesta Khan, the brother of the mother of all the 
diildreu of Shah Jehan, (who now lies buried by her husband's side 
in the most splendid of all the tombs of the earth, the Monsalmaa 
at Agra, and had died long before the struggle for empire 
began,) was considered as the most accomplished writer at that 
time in Hindustan; and he, like, Khuleeloolab, bad been exas¬ 
perated against Dara by some supposed indignity, or by a deport¬ 
ment which showed too plainly that Dara’s accession to the throne 
must tend greatly to diminish bis power and influence. He now 
employed the power for which be bad been so much distinguished, 
to gratify bis revenge, by forming parties to support the cause of 
Oarungxebe in every quarter of the empire. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Hknx XXXaEATS TOWA.B08 I.AB0HE—19 BOBBED BT THB JXTM — 

TRHR CHABACTBR. 

As BOOB ae Jy sing and Dalele Khan received Ournngzebe'a 
letters, it was determined that they should be shown to the 
young ^iuce, that he might be indnced to dy from the army, and 
thus save them from the dilemma of either supporting the weaker 
Ade, or seizing and delivering the most amiable and most popular 
nenher of all the imperial family into the hands of the victor, 
who would probably some day himself, out of policy, punish them 
for having presumed to lay violent bands npon his person. Be* 
•ides, th^ prioee was a favourite among the soldiers ; and they 
would 1 ot allow him to be taken without much bloodshed. 
Under U ese considerations Jy sing, to whom Dulele Khan was 
•otirely c ibservient from views of interest, took the letters opon in 
his baud to that prince, who had himself just heard of his father’s 
defsat an 1 flight; and urged him to leave the army forthwith and 
seek an asjlani with Prithee Sing, the Raja of Seereenugguc in 
the Himmalah mountaina, who would receive him hospitably, 
and in his fastne>ses be able to defend him against all the armies 
in the world Sooleeman soon saw, that in all the army he had 
80 successfully commanded against his uncle, now that his fath er . 
had been defeated and driven from the capital, be could calculate 
npon the fidelity of only a few personal friends ; and with thcte 
set out under a solemn pledge from the two lientenauta, that they 
would protect him in his flight, and secure the satety of alt the pro^ 
perty he took with him. He had an elephant loaded entirely 
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mB9 i aed i1d«. vUB ihe gr^^ri^ MiMiSm i>l^ 
^yjj^flabl# pr<»perty, yas 5 <h>i» l^jjen froit bjr dptaob^pta 
: after hi«| for thp purpq^e hy t^jcsje two trajtorp. By tlie*b 

■ .parties pud the militia of the gre^t ieodboldere a}oag t^e road, ^ho 
y«»y 8 eeUed wjtb avidity the opportjHiity of plundering ftyi#g 
nrmfep, pr detachments pf whatever party, hp iesh almost aU hip 
jjaggage i while many of hia remainipg fbllowera were kiilpd ip the 
’^attempt to dpfepd it; apfl stHl porp djaconpged fropi fpllpwipg him 
to the end of his journey. He reached at length the capital of the 
hsi^a of thp 41oko4nd&riyer, thirty uiilea ahovp 
Bd jnnetioQ with the Qapges! and oply si^ stages from Hprdf’^v, 
lirhere the pnited ftreems pmerga ipto the grpat plains of India- H'e 
'hiid his wife and child with him. The Rajah received him with al{ 
hoponr, and oprdial hospitality ; and assured him that would 
"he thpvh as safe, and he hoped Nppy* ^ if he wa® hiffss^f 
' povhreign pf the popntry, 

Para, efter hi® defpat, was ashamed to see bjs father, hpt 
"he* had an interview with h*® S'^ter, dehapara, as he passed 
''^hrangh 4gra in his retreat towards pelbu ' Hi® father trlPd, 
her pnd other confidential messengera, to ips|pire him 
With hopes; apd ®^nt him one hondred cpmel loads of gold 
' and silyer coin, tp assist him in raisipg new leyies. He tfloh 
■*’*yd‘h' him his wife, who was the dapghtey of 'h|8 uncle f'urvep, 
'' hi* daughters, and hi® youngest son, Sipeher Shehoh, and abo»f 
- ^or hpudred persons; all that still remaiped faithful tp him m 
' h^'&isfortunes; but he ezpectpd to be joined af Delhi by thp 
" 'siimiy of fajs son Sopleenpan, on whose fidelity he thought ho fiopld 
'ftiil rely, bpt by rrhicfa that son had bePn already actually deseft- 
pd, hipoderpdj ®ud driven a fugitive to the mountains. Qn his why 
‘' tram 4gVa fb Delhi be was attacked by the Jats, a tribe known 
npho^haHimP eply a® hbasatits atpl robbprs. They plun^dprhd 
*^^rm^of'»liiio«t aB'Ms ysfiiable ’(iro^rty ,-Viod ‘among other tfalfiga 
^ '|«^*thei«ttidf€d captnl h*^ltjof i^d ktid Hlybr yriHi^tvhiidt he 




Mk} l^viiiiid bf bi0 follwir. Tb® ftslM ©f tW« ' flbd- oibel* 
3%il4r Attftckg upon tHirellepa upf} rennnMiia «f 9twi»* .^*r* 
^oid'onlt in tbo copstmctiou itt tbp toud of :^iitirl^^i^ 

Uoeg, Gohud, Ipo., vbicb enabled their lendete to 
depredations on nl) the snrrounding territories, nnd recnln 
Tif«Q0 that were long conisdered iippregnabie the nnttvee, ejdMt 
nihsrwftrds found vary formidable even to onr own armies. ‘ 
The spirit of union, which animated and strengthnned 
them in tfaair infancy, as mere bands of robbers, fostered ahd 
supported their growth to the mature age of formidable prin>> 
dpadities, when it became dignified with the name of patriotism^, 
or national feeling. They continued, what they had always 
been, cultivators of the soil and robbers ; only they now robbed 
upon a large scale ; and had not two powerfnl rivals appeared, 
in the English and Mahrattas, the Jfits would probably have 
soon become sole masters of the empire of Ifindoostan. Out of 
the nuclei of these bands of robbers, grown into principalities 
and conilerted to the religion of Napk Sbab extending ftnih 
the Jumpa to the Indus, was formed, by one master spirit, tbe 
empire df tbe Seiks. The unconverted Jfits along the Jumna 
and Ohatnbql, virtually wielded the power of the house 6f 
Tymoor pn the throne of Delhi, when those two rivals entered 
the arena ; and they waited only for tbe same master spirit, the 
IfItnnjeet Uiu?, to unite their efforts upon more distant expeditions, 
with the nnnie, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war I Along 
the Jumna and Chnmbul they have now, under a government 
that can eSeotusIIy prevent their indulging their old sporting 
propensities, sunk quietly down into peaceful subjects and in'* 
dnstrions peasantry, and between the -Jumna -and the tados. It 
is to he hoped they will, at no distant period, sink to the 
same state under the same beneficent rule. There is this 
difference between the two. The gangs or armies of both were 
pqippo^ qlipgat eitclpsiTely of members of the same fmnily or 
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tiliie, or Seika, r^wfaicli the J4ta easily beeamo, haviifgad 
awcN^aiaod «iate of thoir ova amoog Hiaiioos;) bot ihe con* 
quoat and oceapatioa Oaabmere, Peshawar, and Moolisn, aug* 
moated the Seik arraj so muok, that it absorbed ail the members 
■of the tribe over the couatiy they occupied; their ploughshares 
were all converted into swords ; aad every Naiik Sbabee Jkt 
became a soldier. Their places in agriculture were hlled by men 
of other castes ; and the Seiks became segregated from the soil, 
and from the mass of the peaceful and industrious over whom 
they tyrannised, and with whom they have never since bad any 
bond of nnion or sjmpatliy—''a breath may mar them as a breath 
iiath made.” The J4U along the Chnmbul and tlie Jumna, »|i 
ibe contrary, were never united under any conqueror, whose 
ambition conld combine and direct their powers to foreign con¬ 
quests, and keep them up as a standing army employed ezcln- 
sively in military duties for bis service. They continued to drive 
their own ploughs while they fonght their own battles; or their 
families drove them for them, like the Romans in the early 
periods of their history. Dara bad orders fiom bis father to the 
{governor of Delhi, to famish him with all the elephants and 
hoTses in the imperial stables, which would of themselves have 
been sufficient to mount a considerable force ; but this governor, 
who bad been in correspondence with Onrungzebe, knew that 
Sooleeman bad fled to the mountains, and left all his army to the 
vioter ; and be refused to allow Dara to enter into the citadel. 
Of to take anything from the treasury, arsenals, or stables of bis 
fatiier. Dara now, deserted by all the chiefs whom be had in- 
florted in his days of pride and power, proceeded by a rapid march 
to Lahore, accompanied by about ten tboosand men, mostly new 
Idvies. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


WAK iCttAIt lltPtttSOKfiD BY BtS two SOBS, OOBBNOSBSS AttO UOOtAIK 

On the 8rd of June, 1658, Onrungzebe and Moorad mardied 
their armies to Agra, and encamped about two miles from tne fort* 
less in which stood the palace of their father. Bhah Jehan tried 
all he could to persnade his two sons to pay him a visit it nnattend* 
«d ; and for several days the people of the capital were amused 
with the preparations for the interview. It was Shah Jehan's 
intention to have them both seized and pnt to death, or confined 
in prison, by means of a hand of masculine Calmuck women, 
whom he kept well armed in the seraglio. All that he did AQd 
intended to do was made known to Ourungzebe, by bis fiatft 
Boshonarh, and other friends with whom he kept up a close cor* 
respondence. Jehanara, however, steady to the interests ofhsr 
fatlier and Dara, entered into the scheme; and did all she could 
to persuaae Ourungzebe to come into the citadel, and become 
recoDcilea to his father. Two plans bad been proposed and delibe* 
rated upoh after tho defeat of Dara. One, for the Emperor to 
take the field, and rally round him ail the cbiefii and forces that he 
could ; the other to inveigle the rebel brothers into the fortress, and 
there to dispose of them. Ourungzebe was. made every day 
acquainted with these deliberations; and afraid that the emperor 
might be tempted to adopt that plan which would still give him p 
chance of success, he made his sister Jehanara believe, that be was 
really impatient to throw himself at bis father’s feet, and implore 
forgiveness for the past, if she could only secure to him protection 
against the resentment of ins two hrttbers, the ambitious Moorad 
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Md ^6 faiinghty Dan! All this sha beliAied, bManfia sir^f ■^iA^ 
u ; and because Mtxnnd bad idstrlted her by the insolent manner id 
wbldi he received her adtances. Moored neter fcnevr boit or 
when to supideBS h» emotions, or sttbdne his pasdoOs. dehenara, 
hatibg as she did bet brother OhrnOgeebe, paid her first «idt to 
Mooted, pretehding that she beiiered Ouronesebe hdd beed 
honest in coosideribg him aS the Contmadder-in-ehief. Moorad 
knowilig host much she was devoted to Dara, and opposed to 
thmn^ treated her stith ihdignity ; and she tras leading the camp 
in diagost vthea OurOngSebe rOahed oOt barefooted, add holding 
•tie of the legs of her palan^neefi in his tight haiid. ran alotrg by heS 
dde, and entreated her to honotit hta te&t i^ith her presence, if but 
feramofimnt. She Iras pleased with this mark of homSgo fromt 
the real eotntnandet- of a victoriotrs atmj id the midst oi his sol- 
diam; and iredt back to his tent, dbefe she ttaa flattered into (he 
pannasion, Chat OardngSebe #as really the idan he ptetendad 10 
be, and daterfed ffom seeking a tecodeiliatiob with bis fdther 
merely by the dread of the resentment and ambition Of his 
brothers I Full of this pOnmasioa, and pleased vritb the notion 
that she had beiself inspired him with these better feeHogs, she 
vetumed to her father to make arrangements for the expected 
interview ♦ 

Shah Jehan Itas by ibis means prevented from taking the 
^Id, or appearing out of the palace, where he waited day after du^ 
wxpeeting the prontised visits of bis sons. OnrOngzadO deferred 
his visit on varioOS pretedceW, till at last an irttercepUd letter wOa 
hroOght to him In open council, addressed from the emperor to 
Cara, oommaoding him to advance do further than Delhi, as ha 
was about to receive a visit frcAn his two brothers, and sbenld 
take good eare that they never stood in bis Way again. Ifhia 


• J«fau»rits tOuk pliM.e ed th« iSflH of Jurie, 1098, ttai OorSi^sebw 
■tad Skmai Weal and took ptMefiha el tb« pelade at Data oa the llWt, , 



tdiUtrWii fbrged by-Ouriittjczebe^imgfeif '/^r | 

Mt th6 thing had bnert so Well dbatrived and «xeooteif,'tbat hafd* 
iy any pBfion ib the briay but this prinen himself ftbd^ liitaeel^ 
hhan kneiv tile secret; abd the sympathy for the father, t^hieb'btld 
begmi td be fblt by ail daises of people through the army 
bity, was lb Some oleasurc transferred to the two rebel setUlt 
*^e bird that esdaped the net is aboilt to be cadght i^ain,** WffS 
the eX{freS8iod in thiS letter, which waS sent by a fast rupner W#ll 
kbown, and called Nadir Dil, It was intercepted by one bf 
Shaestakhdn's tfodpersi The fortress ifras surrounded by the two 
armies, and the prince Mahomed had erected his batteries rea^ 
to blow down the walls, when his grandfather consented to receiro 
him as the represeouitive of his father Onnlngaebe, who pretefi* 
ded to be extremely ill. This prince contrived to gain over the 
soldiers On duty at the gates, who admitted a considerable body 
of select armed followers. Advancing with them to the interior 
apartments of the palace, he pat to death every man he met, 
without distinction. Soldiers, slaves, eunuchs, and women, were 
all indis rlmluatelv mtirdCred. Shah Jehan sat ob his throne 
re,idv to receive him, amidst the presents of inestimable Value, 
which b d been prepared as a bait for his father. The JSmperot 
Was mad with rage when he found hindself foiled at his own game, 
and acti iliv a prisonerin the hands of his erandsoh. With hisatte'bo 
dants cut down and mass.acred at his palaco doors, tn h s pnssioa 
he sent to the young soldier, and invited him to come in and ascend 
the throne at which his father was aiming, bat Which be Would dis-> 
grace by his crimes, tte odered to Swear solemnly' on the ^oran, 
to bestow that throne on him. and maintaih him upon it, if he Would 
only set himself up as the defender of his old grandfather agahist 
his rebellious sons. ' Sneb Un notion wonid,* he "said, "secnrbto 
him the blessing of heaven, and establish him in the alFectlon^'ot 
all good men, wlw> Would applaud the delivery of his grandfather 
from a vile prison, and the punishmeb) of two rcbcHiod^ soW* 



, ' Had Hd)idin«di ctnt^etit^d tn W made ^6' tnealiER of 

-'Hm old mWii injuries tt|iod Ins twu sonsj he 1i»ight 
'itsve attained the tbrooe; Imt dlsttuatidg hi$ gtandfathet's 
'design**, atid dreading liis father's powers and abilities to frbstrato 
’them, should they Be honest, he declined the invitation, and 
detnaoded the key of every gate of the fortress, that ins father 

• might come with full asanrance of safety to throw himteJf at hit 
‘•f^t! For two days Mahotnt-d waited with all his men under 

arms to receive the keys, till at last Shah Jeban, seeing all the 
guards, one after the other, withdrawn from the small gates that 
led to his apartments, delivered up the keys to his grandson, who 
bonveyed them to his father OurungSebe sent in Etbar Kban, 
ha temporary governor of the fortress ; and he shot np the 
' ICmperor and his eldest daughter, and all his women, in their 
apartments, causing all the gsteivajs, doors, and windows that 
■Were not indispensable, and welloguarded, to be walled up, to 
prevent any commiioicatton between them and the people with* 
out, except through him.* OurungiSebe wrote at the same time 
' a short letter addressed to his father, excusing himself for pro¬ 
ceeding to such lengths against his augtitt person, on the gronnd 

* of his evident determination to sacrifice all bis other sons to the 
, passions and ambition of Dara. as evinced in the intercepted 

detter, and the ne’essity they were under to provide for their 
oWn safety. “Had it not been for these, his father’s designs 
against his life, he shonld,” be said, ‘‘have paid his respects to 
him on the first day of his arrival ; and as soon as he should 
have put it out of Dara’s power further to prosecute bis evil 
designs, he would still come, open the gates to him, throw him¬ 
self at bis feet, and implore his forgiveness and blessing. He 
^ 'took eare that copies of this letter should be circulated thwgh 
‘the armies, and sent to all the provinces of the empire j but it is 

ID pHaon sm IStb o£ ifaa«/ WS., 



&eliev«d lie neTer sept it to hisfoiher, as it was no longer » ipatter, 
ofiapy iinporuoce to him what he might think or feel upon thf 
suh^et of his conduct towards him. ; 

The family of Ameer Juml a had been set at liberty wbeiitkP 
Tietors first entered Agra ; and he was non* sent oiFas tiie vicer<^ 
of Meorad, to Gnaarat and Khandeish. The treasures found iiit 
the palace were, to all appearance, divided equally ampog Uip 
biothers ; but it was Ourungzebe’s policy to. allow nipch tp^^ 
concealed, where he was sure h-realtei to find it ; and of what 
was taken, the greater part went nnperceived to his cofTeis. He 
appointed their uncle, Shaestakhan, m whose devotion and ability 
he could entirely rely, as governor of the city ; and all the great 
officers of state now flocked about him to tender their seryicea. 
The Emperor, who had suffered himself to bo thus shut up in 
his own apartment, was no longer thought of. Had he, instead 
of attempting to contest with his wary son, Ourungzebe, at his 
own game, and trying to inveigle him into bis power, boldly 
shown hiijiself among his troops a few days before, the armies 
which he bad created and commanded with brilliant and un> 
interrupted success for thirty years, would still, it is thought by 
most peonle, have supported him ; and his sons might have betn 
ashamed qpenly to fight against their venerable father. Their 
only hope] at first, lay in his being unable to show himself at iha 
head of hik troops in the field, or being persuaded to remain at 
home by Dara ; as this was the only thing th tt could give a 
colour to their impudent pretence, that he was a prisoner in the 
hands of his eldest sou, and not a free agent, and that they had 
really taken up arms to rescue and avenge him. But after they 
had got to the capital, and Dara bad fled before them, it was. 
perhaps, too late for him to do so, with a fair chance of success. 
Manr of the most powerful leaders, who knew, perfectlv well tliat 
the Emperor was all along a free agent, had compromised them¬ 
selves by openly joining the rebel seas, and like these sons them- 
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selves, tl>#v all felt that they had gone too far to rocf^err-tbat 
they inQat near crash the ^iqperar or perish Jt is thought that 
the <dd man would have made the attempt, had not Qurungzebe 
managed to perspade his sister Jehaoora that he it ould really 
-wait upon his father and throw h«UseU a*- his feet $he oer- 
tainly prevailed upon her father to rely upon her asaurance, that 
Oeruogaebe would come and the father knew the incapacity pi 
l^orad too well t^ care whether he caipe or npt 





CHAPTER XLII 

POS0NGZKBB THS0W3 OFC THE 1(A.8K, IJIFBISONS BIS BBOTHKE BOOBED ' 
ABO A8SCME3 THE GOVBRBBICNI OF THE EHPIBK 

Having secured the person of the Emperor, and provided 
for the fidelity and tranquillity of the cafiital, the two armiea 
■ rommeneed their march in pursuit of the fugitive Dars—Oaning- 
aebe’s army keeping on the right, and Moorad's on the left bank 
of the river Jumna. Ourungzebe crossed the river, and passed 
much time with Lis brother every day, talking chiefly on the 
subject of his coronation, whioh he had resolved should take place 
near the old mosque at Mathara, but his real design seemed clear 
to everybody but his infatuated brother himself. He was advised 
to rema n at the capital, since he had been declared Emperor, and 
to perm t Ourungzebe to pursue Dara alone ; but bis desire for 
military fame would not permit him to see his armies led to 
further victories by another. His fovonrite attendant, the 
eunuch Shah Abas, every day urged upon him the necessity of 
guarding himself against the designs of his brother, which had 
become evident to everybody hut himself: but nothing conM 
awaken the suspicions of Moorad, who saw the preparations that 
his brother was making for his coronation with undisguised 
delight, and entirely relied upon his affection, and professed detire 
to devote himself entirely to religion, and to see on the throne 
the man who was most likely to enforce Its observances. Before 
the armies left Agra, that of Moorad clamoured for arrears df pay, 
and he tried in vain to persuade the bankers of that city to4end 
^im the meaqs to defray them. Oui'angzehefd’army faad'be&a 
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r^Isrlj patdt vad be noir lent Moorod monev enough to fuijr 
hie their arrean Ponng the whole much to Bdatbara, die- 
C).|»Iiae bad been entirelj disregarded in Moorad’s army Tba 
-tents of the prince were scenes of perpetual debauchery , and 
not and disorder filled his camp. In Ouri^ogaebe’s^ on the con¬ 
trary, the strictest discipline was observed ; the whole army went 
to their morning, evening, and midday prayers, with as much 
regularity m camp as in quarters Councils were regularly held , 
smd all the pnnoipal officers were made to feel that the} had the 
eonfideoce of their prince, and coaid entirely rely upon him as 
}ong as he should be ab'e to rely upon them This c onfideiice in 
the capacity of their leader, and his ability to di-oein merit and 
reward services, the officers imparted to their men, and, in spile 
of all bis crimes and dissimulations, no man ever coininauded an 
lurmy more devoted to fais service 

The preparations for the coronation of Sloorad being ready, 
^hoday for the ceremony, after consulting the stars, was fixed for 
the SI7th of June, 16d8. The spot chosen was the great plain in 
front of the old mosque Tents, formed of the richest gold 
brocade, were pitched all round this plain , and the whole 
area withm was covered with canopies of iich coloured cloth, 
Bi^ported upon poles fastened to the gronnd by ropes of silk 
UpiHi a throne, under these magmficent canopies, aa<l in the midst 
nf the armies, Moorad was to receive the turban and the im- 
peruilaabre from the hands of the gieat Qnazee, or chief priest 
of Mabomedan religion The day before tht ceremony was to 
havf taken place, Ourungaebe was unable to pay bis usual even¬ 
ing vuit to Moorad, in consequence of sudden ludisposition ; an^ 
IB It waa necessary once more to consult the astiult^ers about the 
suitableueas of the day fixed upon, he begged Moorad would 
coimeaodaQp with bum. Sfaab^bas again urged bis pruce not 
|0 put himself in the power of bis brother, but in rain. They 
f[pre followed bgr only a few of lus household tropps. As Ije 
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ta^d^dou thei^ghtbahk of ih» river, *be‘m«t' att old a^aah^ 
tHtice, Ibrahim Kh'an,' now an o6Scei‘ in bia birotber*a> Atro:^. 
Shocked to' see the generous prince so tnfaiaatedi'ho'Mdwd bi 
horse by the bridle, and exiaimed, “ Whither are you j^xo|(,«iJljr 
prince) and what evil star leads you 'to Ourangaabe ?'* 

“ I go, Ibrahim, to fetch the crown ; it is from the Quaxee’h 
hands that I am to receive it.” 

Ihrahitn retird, and turning away his face, wiped a ttnd* 
From his eye, for he had recived from him much kindness, tfatfogb 
ho was How in the service of another. Tlie Qua8ee,from wlhim he 
was to receive the imperial ensigns, met him at the door of 
Ouiungsebe's tent, and tried to put him on hts guard by greeting 
him with these words —“ Icour entrance is rortnnate, my prince. 
May it please the Almighty that your departure may be So 
likewise !*’ 

There was so much of kindness, aftectlon, and respect in the 
manner with which Onrungsebe received his brother, that all 
feelings bl'distrust were removed in their cordial embrace, not 
only fro ti Moorad's own bosom, but from that of every one of faia 
follower , save the trusty Shall Abas, who gave his master up as 
lost 0 11 ungzebe, while he embraced him with all the warmili 
of a brot ber's aft'ection, addressed him with all the respeet of a 
subject. After embracing him, he, with the feelings of the 
tenderes solicitude, gently passed his handkerchief over his faee, 
nud wiped oil the dust and perspiration of this journey ;for the 
weather had become intensely hot, and the roads were very dusty. 
He had arranged everything with Ameer Khan, and a few ether 
of his confidential officers, who usually supped with him; sUd 
when the wine began to circnlate, be begged his brother to 
permit him to take a little repose, as ha was still weat^ aadrilha 
good deal of pain ; and wished to prepare for the aogttst'‘hiteu« 
monies of the coronation, whicli was to take place the imxt'tiilieMf 
iag. The wine of Shirais cifculated freely. Moorad got driihk. 



IVII lml«ep upmt thti citrpet. All tbe real ietired AH 
Sfoorad’s officers bed, by Otrrangeebe’a orders, been eoterteiaed 
l^y tbe prinoipel officers of his sinte with the seme excellent it^toes* 
3bah Abas and tbe other attendant, when they fonAd tbetr 
master left alone, went m and sat bv him aS he slept, Imt about 
mdoight Oarungsebe ordered them ont that his brother might 
sleep the more quietly He had then hiS sword and poniard 
eemoved, as if they incommoded him, and shortly after going in 
himself, be pat on an Sir of great indignation, and spurned 
Hoorad with his foot “What shame, what infamy are 30 a 
bringing upon us and onr caa<>e ^ An emperOr of the Moguls to 
be lying dinnk upon the floor What w H bo said of ns ? Take 
this infamous man Oxcl umed he in a seeming tranSpoi t of 
PagOi this beastly drunkard, who thus iliolhtes the laws of God 
and his holy prophet and throw him into yonder dark room to 
ideep on his wine nnseeU bv maU ' ’ 

idix men rushed fn well armed with silv'er fetters Moorad 
awoke, stood up, and not Andihg bis sword called out lustily for 
help “Let him die ff he resists , said bis brother The fetters 
Ware soon put upon bis legs, and he was thrown into a separsite 
teat, and well guarded Ibe music contmued to | ’ay as if nothing 
had interrupted the festivity of tbe two brothers, ind the friends o 
M<wrad roused bv bis shouts were rushing towards him, when 
they were assured that their master, in a fit of drnnkeiiiiess,too 
oenmnioa to him, had been abusing everybody, oven his ownf 
brwther, and whs now put to bed that he might repo8e,aDd be 
wady for tbe ceremonies in tbe oiorning bbah Abas Was at the 
seme time pinioned and thrown into another tent Men were 
jtAAl through tbe whole camp with the same story about Mooiad a 
ditQsken fit and with handsome presents to all the principal 
^ffieejm , and fwomtseaof increased pay and promotion to the whole 
Mmy, as a reward for the valne of their past services In the 
-iBeraiiig tbe greater pait oi ueiorad 3 army came across the aver 
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br^t^ AS it bad bdea pretended, that chi the oeoasien of radfi 
tdmoUaotts rtgoicia^, it ntight be dangeroos^ to altow thb aiaUi* 
t'ode to be armed. Almost all the officers bad expect Clifi 
event, and the greater part of them desired it, as they consider!^ 
OarungSebe to be the only man who could lead' them safely 
through the perilous enterprise iu which they had all embarkl^ 
their hopes, and only dreaded that be might be honestr in hlA 
professed desire of a life of religious retirement. 

Moorad and his faithful follower, Shah Abas, had beford 
daylight, on the morning that he was to have been crowned) bean 
placed in two Close litters, and sent off upon the backs of two ' 
elephants towards Delhi, Where they were imprisoned ib the 
small fort of SuleengUrh, situated upon an island in the Jumna.* 
Some of the most trusty of the troops of Oarttngaebe were plae^ 
all around the enclosure ( and when the armies had assembled to: 
witness the coronation, some persons, placed near the platform oia 
which it Was to take place, called out, “Long life to Ouningaeber’ 
l^his was echoed by other persons pjaced in diffbrent parts of the 
area, andlby the armed squadrons outside, and soon after shouted 
with an (titUusiasm throughout the whole multitude } and when 
OurUagzwe, who waited only for this signal, showed himself upon 
the platfcwm where his brother was to have been crowned, he waA 
receipted with tumultuous shouts of applause, as if but one tmcott« 
trollable feeling of delight animated the whole mass. He seated 
himself for a momet upon the thtone, and then retired. 

There was not the slightest appearance of a movemebt in 
fatonr of his brother, ot a change in the minds of the people i 
they had lodt their nominal, bat retained their real head; and 


' *If(ioraawasit>it1tipriS(niWtiie2?4aof4^ime, Ourongsebe WsS<'^ 
S3rd of J«br, 1658) aatltlw do; after sot.^iU 
puisnit at PSra. TJm cenniatioii took place m the Saalstttsr gsHiflb. ne'af Iklhi. 
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all ielt, that in reality there had been a change for tiie better, that 
^hey were under the uodiegoiaed command of a man cepble ef 
coiHlncting them to wealth, honour, and glory; and bound to wear 
the crown they should win for him, or perish. “ The Empire 
became,” eays a sensible Italian narrator of these events, “the fruit 
of on intrigne the best sustained, and most ably conducted of any 
recorded in history." Onrungzebe was now forty years of age 
his father, Shah Jehan, sixty'seven. 

Ouningzebe now left Mathara at the head of both armies, 
and proceeded to Delhi in search of Dara, who, hearing of his 
approach, left that city, and took the road to Lahore, raising 
troops and levying contributions for their payment as he advanced. 
Sooleeman, at the bead of seven thousand men, w horn he had 
collected around him in the mountains, descended into the plains 
at Hurdwar to join his father ; but Oumngzebe, calculating upon 
the probability of this attempt, bad pushed on Fidae Khan, at the 
bead of fifteen thousand veteran troops, who soon dispersed the new 
levies of the young prince, and ho was obliged to return to the 
mountains. Dar^ passed the Satlege at the head of thirty 
thousand men; crossed the Bea, and leaving there a large force, 
under the command of Daood Khan, to defend the passage agaiust 
his brother, went on to Lahore. 

Ourungzebe, six days after the coronation, on the 29th of 
July, set out in pursuit of Oara. The solstitial rains had set m 
heavily, and the countries over which the armies passed were for 
the most part under water. He knew the danger of giving repose 
either to Dara or his own troops. He was often alone many miles 
in advance of his troops, eating nothing but dry unleavened bread, 
drinking nothing but water, and reposing, when he reposed at all, 
under a tree with nothing but his shield for a pillow, like the 
hfunbleut soldier in his army. Daood, Khan had taken up a 
strong position on the Bea, had fortified it well, was devotedly 
attached to the cause of Dara, and so strong in force, that he could 
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effiietnntly kppt Oantngzehe in chectc meral inonlh«i. 
Onrungzehe saw this, and having endeavoured in vain to corrupt 
him, he managed, through his friends in UKara’s damp, to circulate 
reports so much to his prejndice, that Dara commanded him to 
abandon the pose, and join him at Lahoref He did so with 
great reluctance. Onrengzebe passed the Bea without opposition, 
and continued the pursuit. Dara should have retreated from 
Lahore upon Cahool, where Mohubbut reigned as viceroy, was 
much beloved by the army and the people, and devotedly attacbetl 
to the cause of Shah .lehan and Dara. He commanded the 
Kityber Pass between Cahool and Lahore, and the Bholan Pass 
between Bukkiir and Candahar; which passes have always been 
considered the keys of Hindoostan to the westward, and might 
have been easily defended against Ourungzebe by a very small 
force. The traitor, Khuloeloolah, however, who deserted him on 
the Ohumbul, and others who had been sent on in advance*, 
in pursuit of bun, were too close to give him much time for 
in; and in an evil hour he determined to take the road 
[ooltan to Gozerat. His troops, finding that they had 
hope, .and everything to fetir from the guidance of such 
lo never seemed to know what to do, «>r whom to tiust 
difficulty, now deserted him in crov\ds. 
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CHAPTER XLtlX. 


•VXVirSltlW VKVn aHOOJAB is BSHOAI. ANQ BBMATS HIU, 
BOBBiriSO DAKA ^ THE HTPHABIS 

OintHifaKBBB pnrsaed him ao (at sb MooUan, and there, 
landing that he vas no longer formidaMe, and that his brother 
Shoojah vas in full march from Bengal to Delhi, with the pre* 
tended desire to relea e their father and Moorad fiotn prison, 
lie left the pursuit to a dirition under the command of his foster 
Itrotber, Meer Baba, and retraced his steps with the rest of h'S 
%rmy towards Delhi Between Moultan and Lahore, while, as 
walk, seroral miles in advance of his troops, he suddenly and 
vnezpeekedly met the Baj ih Jysing, at the bend of sit thousand 
R^poot oav^iy. Jjsing -was following up with the design of 
aiding with the strongest, for he was attached to the old Bmperor, 
Shah Jehan, and would have been glad of au opportunity of 
ttesoning him from prison, though he disliked Dara, from tho 
nSrottt ha had passed upon htm fa callmg him a mnsic^master. 
\i%eQ ho eaw QarqngSehe aJvaqoing towards him on his elephant, 
almost alone, he concluded that he had been defeated, apd was 
retreating; and at first resolved to seize him, take him a prisoner 
to Agra, and restore the old Emperor to liberty and empire. 
Onrungsebe saw his danger, and warded it off with his usual 
ltddress- Quing up boldly tn Jysing, he e^claimad-w'‘My friend 
and father, you are come in good time—rDara is lost ; he is a 
trretehed fugitive in the deserts, trithout tneney ni* trOops ; and | 
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h«Te left a bandful of men nnder Meer Baba to {lanaa bim, that 
1 may go back ani settle afi^ira at Agra. 1 am afraid that his 
deserters may be making distnrbances at Lahore. My army is a 
good deal fatigued, and does not come on fast enough; yours is 
fresh; go.^ for God's sake and take care of that city and province. 
I make yoU' governor of them!" Saving this, he took from lus 
own neck a string of pearls of immense value, and put them over 
the neck of the Bajah, saying—‘"your conduct towards Soolee* 
man Shekoh has made me for ever your debtor ; to such a friend I 
canentinst anything. But Dnlele Khan is not with you 1 I 
shall be revenged upon him. hardivoll, my best of friend#i” 
Saying this he passed on, and the Rajah,, with all his troops, 
followed in his train. Had he faltered, or hesitated a moment, 
be would have been a prisoner, and taken off to Agra by the 
Rajpoot cavalry, before any of bis troops could have been brought 
up to his rescue. 

Jeswunt Sing followed up with bis new levies to support 
the Ciiusf of Dara, should he hud him m a coodition to make a 
stand aiaiust his brother ; but discovering that he had been 
desertediby his armies, he tried to make a virtue of necessity, and 
joined (fiiruogzebe, who reoiived him coldly. Ouruugzobe 
entered Lahore on the 25th of October, and Delhi on the 2l8t of 
November. Here he halted three days, and clebrated liis brith- 
day, being in his fort v-first year. All the most able chiets of the 
empire assisted at this ceremony ; and among the rest Daood 
Jvtian, the last of the great meu who deserted the cause of Dara. 
[finding him determined to persist in hU resolution to take the 
road through Scinde to Qozerat, he gave up his cause in despair 
»od offered bis services to Ourungaebe, who, aware of lus abilU 
kies, received him with great distinotion. 

Ameer Jumla, who had been sent to the governmeot^f 
Gozerat and Khandeish, after bia release from prison, wajfaow 
ordered to joio Ourungzebe with aii the troops that ha could 
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from these pron'nce*, to assm in the csmpeig^ sgftiitst 
SlMnish Having reinforced the troops andef Shaesta, at Agm, 
to enable him to meet any attempts on the part of yonng Soolee- 
loan from the moontains; and sent bis brotlrar JMoorad frem 
SttTeemgar a prisoner to Gwalior. Oamngrebe now set out. on 
tbe Sri of December, to meet his brother Sboojab, w'lio was 
adavnring from Bengal at the head of an army far more powerful 
ihoD he had yet had to enooanter, because better organised and 
disciplined, and more nnited in feelings of attachment an«i fidelity 
to their ebief. He took the Baj^ Jeswunt Sing with him. bat 
one man in the army of Shuojab con Id be prevailed npon to 
betray him, so much had he made himself bnlov ed and respected 
in his government. Mahomed, the eldest son of Onrnngsebe. 
bad been appointed governor of Mooitan, and be was now ordered 
to join his father with four thousand horse from that province. 
Oarangzebe, to eD,ibIe him and Meer Jumla tojoin him, moved 
down slowly between the Ganges and Jumna. Sofgafa, having 
refreshed his army a few days at the city of Allahabad, which 
stands at tbe junction of these two nvers, moved np seventy miles 
to the town of Knjwa, where he took np an ex 'ellent position on 
the bank of a large reservoir of fine water, wuhour wood or water 
beyond it for many milee, to affoid shade or refreshment to 
an arinv. 

This position he fortified strongly, p].«cing his batteries on a 
rising ground; with entrencliments all round, and Ouniiigzebe was 
obliged to encamp several miles dietsnt, from the want of water. 
Ameer Jmnla, who bad pushed on before faia forces from Khan- 
deish and Goserat, and joined him a few days before, suggested n 
plan to draw Sboojab fmm his strong entrenchments by a feigned 
retreat. The armies were drawn out for action on tbe 6vb of 
'Jaonary, 105^, hut after a few discharges of artillery Wb retired. 
Daribg tha following night Ameer Jumla gut birty gans well 
pliUSed, and chidiied*to each Other, so that no cavalry ooald'charge 
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ihttng-b them. He was all night employed in pt^ring M>w 
artiUety, and ancoun^ing the troops for the coming ooofiiet>; 
while Ourangoebe remained all night fervently «i prayers, implnr- 
ing the Deity to grcuit him victory. Just before dawn, and 
while he was still at liu prayers, horrible screams were heard frem 
the rear, where the hunilies <d Mahomed Saltan and the chief 
nobility had been placed, and it was found that Jeswunt Singh, 
with all the Rajpoot cavalry, twenty thousand in number, hod 
treacherously attacked the rear of Ourungaebe’s camp, and were 
catting up men, women, and children, and carrying off all ti)e 
valnablea they conld collect Jeswnnt Sing bad the evening 
before sent word to Shooiah, that he should do this, in order to 
give him an opportunity to attack bis brother, in the midst of the 
disorder. This he was prevented from doing by Ameer Jumla’s 
}udicioaa disposition of the artillery. Ten thousand men were 
sent back to defend the baggage and camp followers ; and many 
officers of distinction who were among them with their followers, 
either went off to the enemy or returned to their homes, for the 
defectioh of twenty thousand Rsypoot cavalry at such a critical 
time, ai d the disorder which followed, seemed to leave Ournogo 
zebe no shance of victory, for none of Ameer Jumla’s troops bad 
yet coire up from Gozerat. Hot more than half his army 
remaine 1 when the rising sun saw their chief, with his usual 
serenity of countenance, marshalling them for action, and asanring 
them of divine protection ; and, above all, they saw Ameer Jumla 
by bis side. 

Shoojah had two eons in the action. Zyaoddeen, the eldest; 
and Balnnd Akhteer, tdie youngest. Ourungzebe had his sldest 
SOD, Mahomed Sultan. The elepbant on which Shoojah was 
mounted waa the largest and boldest in the field; and seeing 
Onmngzebe in the midst of his troops, be poshed thjs animsl on 
upon him, in the hope of deciding the bsMe by besnng him 
down before him. Preceded by some squadrons of his gauds. 
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lib vtif tip to the epot ota he stood,oh hb 

tr«dps; bttt ohe of Ooroogiiebe’s offioofs seoiag his intwtHMt 
poriied bb elephsat in between them. His i^ephsnt was oref'^ 
thrown in the sho^, bttt he saved that of his master) sftd 
fifaoojahN was so stunned that he stood trembling in eVeiy htnba 
One of Shoojab's officers now pnafaed bis elephant bpon Ourun)f« 
keb^s, which in the shock felt npon bis knees, and the girth! 
the castle giving Wa; at the same time, it was nearly coming to 
the ground. Hone of the horses could be brought up to join in 
the strife, and Ourungsebe had put one foot out of the castle 
to descend, when Atneer Jutnla, called out to btm from a diktanoA^ 
With a stentorian voice, “ Where is the Deccan now I Where is 
the Deeean now 1” Meaning there is no retreat now. He drew 
back bis foot, and sat doWn again { the girths, thongh loosened 
hjr the shock, held on. The adversary^ elephant still pressed 
Mm, when the man who sat behind Odrangsebe shot the driver j 
Imt the animal still pressed on, till the driver of Ouruogsebe’s 
ifepbant managed to spring npon his neck, and force him off. 
Sis place was supplied bj .the man behind the prince^ Who now 
go! over upon the neck of his elephant, and made him retire. 
The day seemed lost to Ounmgzebe, when Alb Verdee Khan 
came np to Shoojab, n iio was unable to nrge on hb elephant 
Mter the shock in which be Lad been so much stunned, and 
entreated him earnestly not to sit there idle, as darkness Was 
emniog on, and the enemy mnst escape under it if he did not 
deseetid, mount hb horse, and pursue them. He addressed him 
almost in the same words that Khnleeloobh bod addressed tc the 
tmfbrtnnate Dara in the battle of the 61mmbul*»*‘ Come down, 
sa the name of Ood, from that unwieldly beast, and mount your 
horse. God has made yon sovereign of India. Let tu pursue 
the fugiUres that Ourungiiehe may not escape os t He hod 

• SB* VerOs* KhaS was ad hmStor. hd thought dm tha ojily Way td 
SW<tt» dw pettoa of Ounmgsoh* aa& ttw ilapwial erown fhr Shot^ I hai attar 
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soft 

BO seoimer descendod from hia elephantt in th« dodc tho 
eveniiig, than a report apread qaickly throngh his army^ tha^ 
their chief had been slain. A panic seized the vh(de ; sad they 
retreated -with precipitation from the field, of which they hc^ 
only a few minutes before been the acknowledged masters. Tha 
camp was given np to plunder, but Ourungtebe got one hnndred 
and font teen guns, the treasnre chest and wardrobe, as hu sha>a 
of the spoils. 

As soon as Jeswnnt heard the unexpected news of Shoojah’a 
army flying from the field, he set oat towards Agra with, tha 
treasnre. It had been his intention to make as good terms ^ 
he could with Shoojah, should be gain tbe victory ; but he now 
made the best of bia way home throngh Agra. News had gone 
before him, that Ourungzebe had been entirely defeated; and 
when be reached Agra it was supposed that he came to release 
Shah Jehan, and put him once more upon the throne. Shaesta 
Khan, tho governor and uncle of tbe contending princes, attemp> 
ted to take poison, knowing that he had no mercy to expect 
either fro n Shoojah or his father, sfaonld the defeat of Ourungzebe 
leave eith sr of them his master. Ho was prevented by his wife; 
and Jest nnt Bing's rapid retreat throngh Agra restored the 
drooping ipirits of OuinDgzebe's party at the capital. 

--!- — 

the battle t« was put to a on.el death by the pnnce he intended to serve for 
thia Bttppoatd not of treason' He bad hie tongue palled out by the routs at 
{fb]insl»l. A son ot bis was put to death at the aane time. 







CHAPTEU XLIV. 


OWDSOtEKBl! IMPXIBOM* H» KLOBST SOX—SBOOJAH AXb AtL Bia' 
XA1UI.T AXK DB8THOTBD. 

. ScKDtBO Ameer JomU bod his own son Msbomed in persuit 
ei'Shoojali, Oarungzebe returned to Agfa ; and on the va; the 
Hajah Jysing joined him. Ameer Jumla was promised the 
government of Bengal, with the reversion of it to his son ; and 
to the Prince he said at parting —“ Thou art the first born of mj 
children} and it is for thine own interest that thou figbtest. 
'Much hast thou done, bnt all most cobnt as nothing, unless 
Sbodiah, the most powerful, and roost able of all out enemies, 
is overcoitae I He kept, as hostages for their fidelity, the only 
son of Jumla, ostensibly that he might look after his education, 
and the wife of bis son Mahomed, the daughter of the king of 
‘.'Golconda, on the pretence that the wife of the heir apparent ought 
not to be again exposed as she had been at the battle of Knjwa. 
Shtmjah had retreated to Mongheer, where he hoped to defend 
himself against Jumla. He was afraid to move the war further 
■ down, lest the Rajahs of Lower Bengal should take part with bis 
hrether against him ; but he soon found that Mahomed'and Jnm'la, 
leaving part of their army, with the artillery and baggage, to 
cams down by water, had passed his fianks with their light 
troops,-and were actually attempting to .cnt off his retreat by 
n^nd matches upon Rajmafaal I He now moved his army down 
>' %jth all possihle and reached that place before them. 

' ' J’In a few days'all Sboojah's defences we« beaten down by 

across tbb river Ganges 



lit ni^t, Jumla jntend^d to follow^ ia the in«rm»jr;» 
ir»i»8 set ia that night ia tcHreats, sa4 h» and the yeiiag priiMe 
tirere obliged to take up their qaarters, for that eeason whqre 
were. The prince had never forgiven Jninla for refusing to co«e 
to his father when he was sent for him, and coming afterwards 
n hen his jronnger brother, Mouznim, was sent; and to the personal 
dislilre arising from this canse, was now added a feeling of jeatonsv 
at the superior reliance which his father seemed to place' in Jntnla's 
aKilitiea for the succe8<ful termination of hostilities against 
Shoojaii. He became every day more haughty and insolent, and 
boasted eontinnallj of having given the crown to hi* fatl^. 
Jnmia, fuliv con<eious of his own merits ami abilities, and of the 
confidence reposed in him hy Ouriingzebe, found his comhict 
altogether unsnpportable, and reported it to his father. He 
was severelv reprimanded , and fearing that Jnmia had orders 
to arrest him, he went over to his uncle, to whose eldest daughter 
he had in his bovhood been aflianced From their infancy, 
Mahom d and Aesha are said to have been fond if each other , 
and it v as witli great reluctance ihat he yielded to the injimctinns 
of his fi tUer, to unite himself to the daughter of the king of (5ol- 
conda. 1 'llh a view to the inheritance of that kingdom. 8lioojah 
and his flaughter were aware of this, and the prince was received 
with mi ch kindness, but tho wary Onrungzebe, by letters 
addressed to the young prince himself, which he knew would be 
intercepted, soon caused it to bo strongly suspected that he was 
there by his advice; and Sboojah refused, in consequence,, to 
entrust him with any important command. *Un*ble to remain 
where he knew he had become an object of suspicion, he retiirjied 
to the camp of Jumla, who received him kindly, and promised to 
intercede with his father for bis pardon. Ho was, however,- by 
peremptory ordepi from Ourungaebe, sent off towards the capital 
with a strong escort; hut on the way he was transferred ro anot)ier, 
which took him, iu a covered litter ou ag.elephaujt, tq,.the 
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Hortress of Chfahor’*' Bornictr, wlio »«» a( Umi ti»o at tM 
^e^rt of Dalhi, in tfaa eft|»cctty of phyuciaa to X>aBtdiinm>d Kfaan, 
’^tAtea, diat Oarnngaebe, when he beard of h» eldebt ten 
Mahomed being safely Ibdged m the fortress of Owalior, obaeryed 
to his second son, the yOnng but sagacious Sultan Mouszim, who 
had been married to the daughter of Rsjah Roopsmg—“ To reign 
securely over Such an empire as tbatof Hindoostan, a suyeriga 
needs, my son, to be jealous even of his own shadow, aud if 
*yen are not more disoreet than \oar brother has been, the same 
^te whicfa baa now befallen him, most befal yon, for you must 
-Ainow thatyonr tathw, Ourungaebe, is not a man likely to suffer 
his sons to do to him what his father Shah Jeban, did to his 
faHier Jebangear, and what you have seen done to j our grand¬ 
father, Shah Jehau If adds the physician, this son continue to 
deport himself as be hath hitherto done, Ourungsebe will never 
have any cause to snspeot him, or to be in any way dissatisfied 
^tfa him, for no slave oan be more tractable than he is , and 
Outungzebe himself never appeared more careless of w orldly great 
ness noi more entirely given up to religious devotion than he 
does 1 Yet 1 know men of great parts who believe that he is not 
at lie.irt so pious and disinterested and that be pn a os the appear 
anoe of M ese virtues, like his father, out of policy, to serve Ins 
Oun ambitious purposes” In a struggle similar to that which 
I now narrate, between the four sons of Ournngaebe which took 
'place forty years after. Prince Mouzaim attained the throne by the 
ueow'netioC of all other competitors But his piety was nevertbe- 
Ihsh sine re and he is considered to have been the most amiable of 
Alte brotheTS, 


* la tbs ftftMntk yew of Oocoagseb* a retse Uahoned Saltu «m taken out 
ef piMOD ana nsm«4 to the daeghterof tke untortonate Uooiad Sttkek Be 
died BIS years after marriage Bw iitMBeetk had been intpsired by bw oaptinty 
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Shoi 9 ah;^r many nnaacceapf^l. bjai^^ {^op 

.pjana tn^ptaoftnloog the hnept the Q»nges,hy ,,Jwle,^w^i| |![|°?%* 
wera reinforced by atl the means which Ourqogzebe odmI^ sjinfe 
from time to time as he maBteied Dara, qnd got yoang 
;iitto hie power y and they kept up the pursuit with gtei^t aouril^ 
and skill on both sides of that great river. On reaching the city 
•of Dacca, he sent off his eldest son, the Sultan Zeenoddeen, tp.the 
Bajah of 4racaa, to request that be would afford him and. hip 
family an asyinm in his dominions till the season slionid be favour¬ 
able ior him to embark with them for Aracaa, whence he intend¬ 
ed to proceed to Persia or Turkey. The yonng prince was w«dl 
received at Araoan, and promised all that bis father asked> Ho 
received orders from the Bajah to take what vess^ he reqnirod 
for his father’s conveyance from Chittagong, a place then within 
the territories of this Rajah, and ecoupied exclusively by a colony 
' of ofariatian pirates, from Portugal, Holland and. other parts of 
Burope,; who resided here under his protection, aud lavaged 
all the i^ast of Bengal and Coromandel, taking the. sliips; and 
selling tpe crews as slaves to him and other chiefs along the 
Araoiin toast. In these vessels Shoojah embarked with his wife 
three sons, and three daughters, and a few faithful followers. He 
took allnis most valuable property with him; and it is said that 
the pirates designedly sank one vessel, coutaining money and 
other vmuables not likely to suffer from the water, knowing tbjst 
the prince would be afraid to remain long enough to recover it, 
while so closely pursned by the enemy ; and that they should be 
> able to secure it for themselves on their return. 

His force, after his departure, weut over to Jumla, who waa 
glad to receive them all on tavourable terms, that they might not 
disperse, and create disorders in the province for ahose.gpod 
government he was in future to be alone responsible. SboojaH 
pud his family were hospitably received in Atacan, and att^wed to 
remain there in security, thoogb, Jumla ofte^ 0ejnp|^^^laifge 



to tt^n the IUI^aIi to deliver them lato hi# hands, 

^jNiklheseMmi for SttUhiip to Atabift'^m’ired, Sboojah'demand^ 
tho R^’oth ibtahtp he had pronfiised to provide them whh 
the ^aaa^e^ jmt he was pQt off finurt day to day, aod month‘to 
mahth» Wtthvam promiaea, till the season h»d |)aiiit«d aaray ; aod 
ti hcKi^e t>Vident, that the Rajah-had no intention to suffer them 
%^d«part froiii his eoast * He had detorinined to possess bimaolf 
'hfthe'trehsnVes of -which Sho»j»h and 'bie fauiilv were in the 
Ihihi^'of m$h<Og too ostontatbus a display. The Ibjali ootii plain- 
last tliat Shoojah bad never honoured h» palace with a lisit. 
ilt-'Vltt not usual for the sons of the Emperors to return the visits 
“tffmen of>h» rank j and Shoojah was, be>>i(les, nlrsid to eiitro>t 
^j^mielf so entirely to the power of this chief. It was suspected, 
he had a design to get hold of huh quietly, make him over to 
jlSneer Jumhi'. destroy his fiinily, and possess himself of all his 
'iieahaures. Shoojah, therefore, sent his el lest son t * pny bis respm-to 
' to^e Ifajah, aud request him to excuse his father's not coining, 
CM the plea of indisposition, and urge the fulfilment of his promise 
^ provide them with a ship for their passage to Ar.ahia. Young 
prince ostentatiously scattered gold and silver coin among the 
erpwd assembled round the Rajah s palace, and along the road 
leading to it. Coming before the B<ijab, he placed before him 
pifesems of great value in gold brocades, and the raiust aud richest 
-embroideries of the east, aud inaguifictmt gold ornameuts set with 
precious stones. All these things aie supposed tu have kindled 
‘ the avidity of the chief, who promised to have the ship prepared 
forthwith for their conveyance, ,bni took good caie that none 
abpald be forthooniing. 


"Five days after the visit of the prince, his father is sard to 
.hsyedeceived a message from the Rajah, demanding from him one 
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of l»is,ditBght«r» «a a wife. This denaa]}4 Sfedojali tB^Utd witfc 
iudi^alion } and in des|)nir ofey«tWng afalg Otlkrwii^gnt qib^ 
of tbe power- of the Uajla^, he fornied th#- ^otntien 
him and idl his fiimily, and get himself declarckf kia(|r«f’'Ar«a»n» 
About three hundred of his old companions in amn^. had* 
him to Aracan; and they now formed his guards. 'ih.gprea| 
many Alabomedaus from Bengal had got into the scgvkn 0 Ih# 
BajaK and still more bad been captured by the Obristiau 
of Ghietugong, and sold as slarea. All these people were fod4| 
ready to join in the enterprise ; and everything being 
the day was dxed for carrying it into effect Sultan Shoojnh attd 
his sons were in person to have led the guards, and all the Mahn- 
medans that should be found ready to join them, at the pplace, 
where thev were to have put the Rajah and all his family to the 
sword. The day before this was to have been done, however, Ae 
plot was discovered and made known to the Rajah. Shoojah with 
his family and followers attempted to escape through the fomi^ 
to FegUi as it was now the cold season, when no danger was to be 
spprebei ded from sickness in passing such dense, and at *be other 
seasons ' leadly jungles ; but they were the same day poraued by 
all the troops the Bsjah could cullect They came up with 
them in a uarrow defile on the 7th Febrnary, IfiiiQ, and attacked 
them on all sides. Shoojah and his followers fought bravely, and 
slew, a {rest many of the enemy; but they were at last-.OTet- 
powered by numbers. All his followers were killed or-disabled ; 
and his eldest son, Zrenoddeen, was knocked down settfe- 
less by a Isi^e stone thrown upon him fr^m . the hill abnvo. 
Sultan Shoojah was himself knocked down in the same pitmeer ; 
bnt a faithful eunuch who attended him, raised him from the 
ground in his arms, bound up bis bead in the bandker(diief,.aati 
enabled him to olimb to the summit of the precipice^ yrjkw^he 
faopejl still-to rally some few of his followers; buHkeyJufcdhall 
’ been-overpowered and taken, with his wife mad ius’^ chores. 
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Qlie> l&tBiila attenduit Md tli« esQueh were the oalf ftersoqe 
rtaetted iheBammit of ike kill with him. Oarkaess came oa^ 
filer t^oaged into the thickest of the forest, and were never after 
eem! inie eword and da^^r of the prince were afterwards 
fenail in the forest, and it ie supposed that all three were des* 
tmyed by wild beasts. The chief of the Dutch factory, in a letter 
Wfaieb Bernier himself saw, declared, that the body of the prince 
hftd heea fbnnd amon^ the slain; and this was confirmed to 
■Bernik by some who were in the action ; but others, who were 
there-also, end whose tesiimonj be seams to have valued more, 
detfinred that he escaped from the action in the manner above 
vriMed, and was never afterwards seen. 

His wife and children were taken back to Aracan, where 
they were aU thrown into prison, and treated with great karah- 
sneln^till the eldest daughter consented to become the wife of 
ifim Bajab, when they were indulged with more liberty. 2ieeaod-« 
dsen, however, maneged to get around him some desperate 
sdiacaetws of ins own faith, who prevailed upon the Mahomedans 
aldieooaatry to join them in another conspiracy. On the very 
day the attack was to have been made on the palace, one of the 
f^owpiratws, in a fit of intoxication, fancying himself al}.-8ufficient 
'Jfer the purpose, fell to some hours before the sigual was 
behave been given. The guards got ready, and the conspirators 
were all secured before they could begin to act in concert. The 
Biyidi became so exasperated by this second attempt, that be 
detannined to guard against all the dangers from the same source 
IqroKtenatnatiog the whole family save the daughter he had 
married. Zeenoddeen and his two young brothers had their 
heads eut off with rude axes; and the widow of Shoojah, with her 
tiro young daughtws, were mured up in walls of masonry, where 
fimy perilled meendilyof hunger.* For many years after, the 
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ca{»ital of Delhi vos often egitaied Tnth ramoors of Sboojah’e 
being still alive. A.t one time he was in strong force with the 
kings of Golconda and Beejapore, readj to march towards Delhi* 
At another time, he had been seen passing the coast of Malabar„ 
in sight of Soorat, with two ships bearing the red flag of Pegn, or 
Siam. At another, he had been seen at the court of Persia on 
his return from Constantinople ; and was now aatnalljr marching 
at the bead of an immense army throngh Gandabar to Cabool. 
OiiTungzebe used facetiously to say. That his good brother tho 
Saltan Shoojah had become the most indefatigable of pilgrims 





CHAPTER XLV. 


SfXiO^D SSrSAI XKO D^TK OF DARA, AND IHFKlSONHERT OF 
HIS XVO SONS. 

Dara, after Onrun^zebo had given up the pursuit on the 
Indus at Mooltan, passed down the left bank of that river to the 
strong fortress of Bukur, which lies on a small island in the 
midst of the stream. This fortress he confided to his faithful 
fbllower the eunuch, and he left with him fox its defence a good 
bodj of Mahomedan infantiy, with a great many artillerymen 
nod engineers. These men he entirely confided in, and they 
deserved his confidence. It had been his undisguised intention 
to raise Europeans when be attained the throne to the highest 
Btation among the aristocracy, which in India has always been 
one exclusively of office; and the knowledge of this intention 
tended perhaps more than anything else to his ruin. It gave, in 
the estimation of all bigoted Mahomedans, a colour of truth 
to bis brother's pretence of taking up arms merely in defence of 
the religion of Mahomed, which had become endangered by Dara’s 
obvious preference of the Hindoos and Christians.* Men always 
like to he persuaded, that in serving themselves in the way they 


* Dan l>a4 written a btxdc trying to reconcile the Uabomedan with the 
, ^1^00 taU^ in the hope of therebj wahing the Muacnlmana leea intohwaat. 
- Vhia-hci^ heeaBed the nuion ot (he two ooeana. The learned Ahdbol Faanl 
'* had hcfigie him, in the rrign of Ubw, tried in the caaM maaaet to Show 
'’^'^tbat the BladM r^ioB was in reality a-{MWe 
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like kajtf,' they are serving th6ir God in the way moi^ fdeasiog' 
te hint, and that the object most saitabis to their interei^ and" 
iheKnations, is the one most consonant to bis will: this sanetifiss 
alt nrnnner of ttieans in the pursuit, and relieves the mind from all' 
disagreeable scruples in the use of the very worst and from much 
of the fear and nneasiness it would otherwise suffer in its progress^ 
towards the attainment. In this fortress of Bukur, be deposited 
the greater part of his treasure, and having rested and refreshed 
his family and followers a few days, he set out for Tatta, another 
fortress situated on the right bank of the river Indns. Be waS 
Still closely pursued by a division of the army under Bahadur 
iC.han , and obliged to move from Tatta towards Ahraedabad, the 
capital of Gozerat. He had still about him tvio thousand faithful 
followers when the enemy gave up the pursuit at Tatta. Some 
returned to the seige of Bukur; while the others, under pe¬ 
remptory orders from Ourungzebe, hastened back to reinforce the 
army which was about to march towards Bengal under Lis per¬ 
sonal conAnand against his brother the Sultan Sboojab. 

Dara, with all that still remained faithful to him in his 
adrersitiw, passed from Tatta over a most inhospitable country 
with almsst incredible speed; and at last reached Abmedabad. 
The govenior of this city was Shah Newaz Khan, who had one 
daughter parried to Ourungzebe, a second to Shoojab, and a 
tliird to Itoorad, his brothers; Moorad bad left bis wife with 
her father when he set ont on his enterprise against Dara, 
and oonfided the government of tiie province of Gozerat and that 
of its capital to him. They had heard of tl^p iiupiisoument of 
this prince; and in the hope that it might be the means of his 
release, his wife now prevailed upon her father to espouse tbs 
cause of the unfortunate Dara, who sliowed him letters that ha 
had recmved from the Bajab Jeswuut Sing, and other powerful, 
chiefs, assuring him that he had only to show himself ouee mere 
at the head'efa ir«U-orgaalzed force,, to, have round.him all the 
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cMels, who h»d iv^iog to hopo fr^ tha inichn^ 
. 44ig9bry of |i» brothar^ Data, got te^ lacks (4 tJXpem from Shah 
SiawOK Khui. He seized npon tbe contmercial city of Soofai, 
iMod got a fttrtbet eoppljr aad from tha militia of tha connt^ 
irbom Shah Nawaz broaght over to bia ioterest, be ooUectad 
together twenty thousand horse. When Oumngzebe heard that 
bis brother Darn had reached Ahmedabad in safety, he was 
estremely surprised and embarrassed; but deeming the case of 
Hboojah, who bad by this time passed Allahabad on bis way to 
tbo capital, more pressing, he marched against him vitb all bis 
available forces first, and crushed him as above related. Jeswuqt 
ISing had been in correspondence with Para ; and in the action 
with the other two contending brothers at Kujwa, be did all ha 
would to cause the ruin of Oumngzebe, sure of a large immediate 
booty, and hardly less so of being able to give Para tbe victory 
over the vanquished of the two~>-if be oonid, as be retired through 
Agra, rescue from prison the old pmperor Shah Jeban, and put 
him at the head of his army. 

In his letters he urged Para to hasten his march at the head 
of the best force he could muster, that they might be ready to meet 
his rival, the victor, before he could recover from the loss he 
must sustain in the conflict with the other. Ourungzebe’s 
unexpected victory, and sadden movement upon Agra after Jeswunt 
ISing, disconcerted the plans of this chief for the release of the 
Emperor j and he was obliged to retreat precipitately upon hia 
own capital. Ho had gone out several marches to meet Darn, 
vrhen he received letters from bis friend Jysing, written at the 
desire of Ourungzebe, urging him not to risk tbe welfare and 
existence of his family in the support of a ruined cause; but to 
take advantage of the present occasion, to secure the pardon of the 
vic^ for,ail his past transgressiona ‘'By deserting Para," said 
‘ dysing, " and jidniog me in support of the cause of Ouruogzebe, 
lirhich, it ts clear from bo mooF mnnifost interp^Bifions, has be^ 
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.by .Proiridence,* you will not only save year Own bon^ 
from impending rain, bat avert ruin from all tbe Hindoo priiK»> 
palities in the country; for if numy of these princes, ander the 
influence of yonr example, should flock round tbe standard of 
Dara, Ourungzebe will become exasperated, and wreaks htt 
vengeance npon ns alL If, on the contrary, you quit the eansO 
of the man whom Providence has so manifestly forsaken, Oarung* 
aebe promises to forgive you all that has passed, permit you freely 
to enjoy your large estates, and all the plunder you obtained froth 
his camp at Knjwa; and to confer npon you the government of 
Qozerat, which, lying close upon your own hereditary dominions, 
cannot fail to be as agreeable as honourable to you—and for the 
fulfilment of this promise, I most solemnly pledge myself. You 
have only to remain neutral in the approaching contest, for the 
£mperor, (for so Ourungzebe was now styled,) has no wish to 
employ your arms against bis brother." Jeswunt Singh yielded 
to these persuasions, and retired just as Dara, relying entirely 
upon hiai cordial support and co-operation, advanced from Gozerat 
towards iDellii with Shah Newaz Khan, and all tbe troops he 
bad been able to collect. 

Data had made thirty-five marches from Ahmedabad, and 
was onid thirty miles from Jondporo, the capital of Jeswunt Sing, 
when hej heard of his defection; and it was now too late to retrace 
his stepsWitb any chance of keeping his army together and in spirits. 
He sent his yonng son, Sipeher Sbekoh, to Jeswunt Sing to urge 
him on ; but in vain. He had before sent their commom friend 
Dooleechand, a very able diplomatist. Jeswdnt promised every¬ 
thing, bat it was clear that he intended to do nothing. Hie hot 
weather was about to set in ; and the roads over which he would 

• Shah Jahan is reported to have said about this time, “ I wished Tiara 
ta aocoeed me—the army Shoojah—tbs Moorad; but the Deitf teeaw'to 

bare wished OuruDgsebe.” 
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ik9e b> pftss iii his retreat, waiitd befoond devoid of water, 
thej^^ax), by bu advaiice, been exhausted of supplies of provi^ous. 
Tlfbe roads passed through the territories of the ftajpoot ebie&f 
wbofaad now so basely deserted him, and they would not fafl 
to take advantage of his retreat before tho armies of his brother, 
stho was advancing rapidly fiom the capital, and harass him with 
ctutittroal attacks for the sake of plunder To attempt to retreat 
under so many disadvantages would he to abandon himself to 
inevitable rum—to advance were at least to put himself in the 
way of profiting by any accident that tbe chanot» of war 
might prodnce in his favour ‘ He had once been near his 
brother m battle, might not providence place him near him again 
smd give him the opportunity to avenge all liis own ani lus 
fitUMr’a wrongs, and to efface from his mind the bitter recollec- 
tien of bis errors and follies at Samongur 7 ’ Be determined 
to oentinne h» march npm Delhi, but on reaching Ajmere 
heratrenebed himself m a strong position between two hills, la 
the beginning of March, 16 >9 

Several nnsticoessful attempts were made by Onmngzebe to 
carry his position. At last Dara is said to ha>e tned to oontend 
Wttii Onrungsebe at his own game and to have ini ited Jysitig to 
join fatm This chief promised to quit tbe camp at a certain 
hour, and make off with all his followers to bia lines, if he would 
have tbe gates open to receive them, that they might not suffer 
from die mrtillery of Ournngaebe, which would be sure to play 
upon h» rear* At the same time Jysing’s cavatrv were seen 
making at full speed for the lines with tbe aitillery of Ourniig- 
aejie playing upon them from behind, and the wliole camp 

* Th* time appomted wea dannir an attack tliat waa about to be made by 
aoum Sajpoot wtanuy Under lte}ah Boopetng aupportad by tiie Moguls upon 
the PiAkur Patoaue bill, tdueb oveclooked DaiaN positKm *1110 attaek wae 
■aadevntit great catbutiy and the hiU carried Witk great lorn ou bath aides, 
on the 1701 JSanJi IS&P. 



io puraoit <rf th« fpgitiw^*. Tb«i f9t«« 
ftnd ^be pripoe pad cavalry Kpcclycd. wiUi jdt^^qCJcy 1 
^ntey bad, bowp^t^, no Aooqor got iodde Ibo entipneha^lp Uu(ii 
tprucd their ancrda cpca the garrieop; and 
di^Tcredi tbat the arpllery and all tfap xeet, of Opr ttgg a eV f 
tipops, ^htcsh had seemed to be attacking the fagitirea ip ,thp 
rear, wtfr^. in. reality following up to saj^rt their aaeapltf and 
passing in through the gates, of which they had made themselsrea 
master. Dara’e troops were thrown into great cgpfasicm ;r and he 
would hintsalf hare been taken prisoner, had not Jysing advised 
him to fly from the field of battle with his wife and family^ 
leaving oil his baggage to divert the enemy from puranit. It 
Was not from any regard for Dpra that he gave this advice, for 
he still remembered with feelings of implacable resentment, * hftt 
Data had once called him a muste^maBter ; but he knew, tii«t 
if he laid violent bands upon the person of the prince, it would 
be one day remembered to bis disadvantage, however it might 
for a tioie please and serve the purpose of the new ISmpetor. 
Shah Nhwaz Khan was killed in the action.* 

Data left the 6eld with his wife, danghter, and youngest 
son, Sipuer Shekoh, followed by about two thousand soldiers 
who resolved still to adhere to his fortunes. Without a tent or 
accommbdationB of any kind, he passed with his famil y and thm 
small babd of faithful followers, in the hottest season of the yeaV 
through the hottest country in the world, among people now 
everywhere hostile to him. The wild tribes, who occupy the 
hilly and woody tract by which bis road was fbiersected, and live 
by plunder, pressed upon his flanks and rear, and robbed and 

* Khan, who ia a devoted admirer of Oanugsabw and who hr ffj j 

ever mtetiooa Dara witbent some oppmhrjoua einthet, _-**Tr 

the simuttaaeoas attack of Jfeing, or the attempt of J>aia to ocrtp^ 
Soma vthes amatora of thewavanta are aqulfy ailmtt upon tbm poku. 
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Wtnhktred eVc^j (wooa ivhd vaatnl^ either by night or by day t6 
go aside a few paces only from the mam body; for the last few 
SM^ of tiiU diaaatnmsiretreat, the roads were Hoed with the 
dead bodies of men, women, and cbildreD< who had been murdered 
by these savages, or bad perished from hunger, thirst or fatigue; 
and wiUi the carcases of elephants, camels, bullocks, and horses, 
which had sunk under the labour and privations of such a march 
at sudh a season of the year. Three stages from Ahmedabad, he 
met the French} physician Bernier, travelling from Surat to 
Delhi iu a carriage drawn by three large bullocks; an^ requested 
him to attend him to that city, as he had no medical person with 
hinf, and his family and followers stood much in need of one. 

On reaching the vicinity of Ahmedabad, the prince lodged 
in a miserable open caravanserai, and being still pressed by the 
savage murderers of the woods called Bbeels, be made Bernier 
lodge in the same court with his family, and bring in his carnage, 
lest tbis should be taken from him, and he be killed in attempting 
to defend it. His wife, Nadira, who was the daughter of Purwez, 
the eldest brother of the Emperor Shan Jehan, and his daughter 
Jtthanzebe, who had both been born and bred with tender care in 
the imperial palace, were now concealed behind a wretched screen 
tied to one of the wheels of Bernier’s carriage. Dara sent word 
to the governor, to whom he had confided the city and fortress of 
Ahmedabad daring the absence of Shah Newaz Khan, that he 
should enter the city early the next morning, and hoped soon 
to be in condition again to take the field against his brother. 
This man had daring bis absence, been brought over to the 
interests of Oorungzebe; and he sent back to say, that if he 
attempted to enter the city he would find the gates shut, and the 
people armed against him. Tbis message was received as the day 
heg;an to dawn ; and when it was commnnicated to the ladies, 
their cries and sobs, and those of their female attendants, brought 
tears into (he eyes of the French physician, and those of all the 
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mt w!io were ae»r'eaotij;h to bear tbem. 

“And n'ow behold” sayathis pbysicisn, “all was in an un¬ 
speakable confusion. Every one looks upon his neighbour, and 
nobody knows what to do^ or what will become with him. Soon 
after we saw Dara come forth half dead, now speaking to one. 
then to another, even to the meanest soldier ! Ho seeth all 
astonished, and ready to abandon him. What connsel ? Whither 
can he go t He must begone instantly. You may judge of the 
extremity he must needs be in by this small acci^nt I am going 
to mention. Of these great oxen of Gozerat, which I had for my 
chariot, one died the night before, another was dying, and the 
third was tired out, for we had been forced to march for three days 
together almost night and day. in an intolerable heat and dost. 
Whatever Dara could say or commend, whether he alleged it 
was for himself or for one of the ladies who had been hurt, or for 
me, he could not possibly procure for me, whether ox, or camel, 
or horse, so that he was obliged, to my good fortune, to leave me 
there ! fi saw him march away, and that with tears in bis eyes, 
accompanied by four or five hundred cavaliers at most, and with 
two elephants that were said to be laden with gold and silver.” 

Daralpassed into Eutcb, where he was at first received with 
hospitality by the Rajah ; but this chief was soon brought over to 
the interow of Ourungzebe by letters from Jysing ; and Dara, per¬ 
ceiving the altered tone of his voice towards him, set out for the 
fortress of Bnkur, which, under his faithful friend the eunuch, still 
held out against the army under Bahadur Khan. In his passage 
through the dreary sandy deserts that lay between Kutch and 
Bukur, he lost the greater part of his remaining followers and 
domestics; and in despair of being able to raise the siege, or render 
any assistance to the besieged, he proposed to strike off at once 
thcougfa the Bbolan Pass and C^udahar to Persia; but his wife, 
still proud in her adversity, said “ that she would rather 
perish by poison than run the risk of being with her daughter. 
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the slaves of the herftieal soveteiga of Persia.’^* 

Dara then resolved to seek assistaoce from J'ehaa Khan^ 
a Mahomedan chief of a smalt territoiy, in his vr»y to Eukur, 
whose life he had twice saved. He had beeo twice senteDced to 
death for treasoa and rebellion, and pardoned by the Emperor at 
Ihe earnest solicitation of Dara, who, with his usual want of dis¬ 
crimination, had conceived a liking for him. He resolved to ask 
his aid to raise the siege of Buknr, from which he thought he 
should be able to take bis treasure and troops—pass through 
Candahar into Cabool, and joined by Mohubbnt, the governor of 
that province, and supported by the Affghans and Uzbecks, be 
once more able to meet bis brother in the field. His wife strongly 
niged him to attempt the passage to Cabool, without trusting to 
the gratitude of a convioted rebel and traitor, or attempting to 
raise the siege of Bukur, arguing that such an attempt, with 
the means at his command could, be of no advantage whatever to 
the besi^ed, while it wonid deprive him of the only chance now 
left him of escape; that if he crossed the Indus, left Bukur to the 
right, and passed into Candahar, be might be sure that Bahadur 
Eban, who, by the sagaci y and vigilance of the ennuoh, was 
every day alarmed with the reports of the large force he was 
ftriagiog up to raise the siege, would be afraid to move himself, 
or detach any part of his force after them. Dara, however, deter¬ 
mined to confide in the gratitude of this traitor, and proceeded to 


• Tbe Persians are all of the sect ef Alee, or Shesas. The ImperMl family 
et Delhi ue of the aeot of Oaman, or Sonnaea. Each thinks the other destined 
'to the infern^ regiena We eometimes see an European gentlenwo, who is 
married to a Uahomedan lady, bargain that tbe daughters shall all become 
Kahomedatts, that tkoy may marry jeapeotable Hahemedans, and the sons all 
tSiristiaiha—the moiher of ooorso aatufieo that aha is aaading her aona, and the 
fathsr that ho it sending hie daughter*, to tfao samo quartwrfc Protestants and 
■<]t(Hnau Qstbolies oftes, I foar, msfco ^a same batgaiiis with tfaa smu per» 
Soatvftia. 
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the eapitel ef ^ehan Khao, who received' him with great demon* 
sttetioiis Off jo7 and gratitude, supposiDg that he had atill a atroug^ 
fercef* coming up iu his rear. 

When he found that he had not more than two or ^breo 
hundred followers, be determined to make the most of the occa* 
sidn—seize Upon all the treasures and valuables he had left, and 
make him over to the force before Bukur. Having collected all 
the armed men he could, he secured Dara, threw him into prison, 
and seized upon his property, and the jewels of bis wite and 
daughter * Dara’s wife, Nadira, rather than be exposed to the 
indignities which she now thought inevitable, took the poison, 
which she always carried about her, and died in the arms of her 
husband, t Dara and his young son were bound in fetters, and 
carried to Bukur on the back of an elephant, while his daughter 
was conveyed in a litter. He was escorted by the traitor, Jehan 
Khan, who was commanded by Bahadur Khan to take him on to 
Delhi, The sequel of poor Data’s history cannot be better told 
than by Bernier, who was at Delhi, on the stalF of one of the 
chiefs, Dauishmund Khan, when the prince arrived. 

“ When he was at the gates of Delhi, it was deliberated by 
Onrnngzabe, whether he should be made to pass throngh the 
midst of the city, or be carried thence direct to Gwalior, Many 
did advis^ that was by no means to be done ; that some disorder 
might alike; that some might come to save him ; and besides that, 
it would be a great dishonour to the family royal. Others main* 


* IVveFnier says that young Sipeher Shekoh was outside the house when 
seised, and that he hilled three men with his bow aad^arrows before be was 
secured. 

t Nadira was the daughter of Porwes, the elder brother of Shah ddian. Her 
,daughter was adopted by Jehanara, and tea years after mamed to Onningsebe’s 
eon, Ifufaomeid Asum. She lirrd to see him hunted down thirty years aft«r, on 
the death of Oumngsebe, in the same maimec that het father had been. Hwtname 
wa* Juhan Zeba, ornament of the world. 



i4i««d tbifl conttary, viz., tbartit was absolafetyiieee8aarjba<«botild 
^ |ttBS tbroagk the town to astimish the worlds and to show the 
nbsolnte power of Oaruageebe, and to disabuse the pe<^le, that 
lo^htatiit donbt whether it were himself, as, indeed, many nobler 
men did doubt; and to take away all hopes from those who iMiB. 
preserved some affeotion for him. The opinion of these last wat 
fdkwed { he was put on an elephant, hia son, Sipeher Shekoh, at 
his side; and behind him was plaeed Bahadur Khan, as an exe¬ 
cutioner.* This was none of those brave elephants of Ceylon or 
Pegu, which ho was wont to ride on, with gilt harness and em¬ 
broidered covers, and seats with canopies, very handsomely painted 
and gilt, to defend themselves from the son. It was an old caitiff 
animal, very dirty and nasty, with an old torn cover, and a pitiful 
seat, all open < There was no more seen about him that necklace 
of ‘big pearls which those princes are wont to wear, nor those rich 
turbans and vests embroidered. All bis dress was a vest of coarse 
dinen, all dirty, and a turban of the same, with a wretcheil scarf of 
.a Kashmere over his head, like a varlet, his son, Sipeher Shekoh, 
being in the same equipage. In this miserable posture be was 
made to enter into the town, and to pass through the greatest 
merohant streets, to the eud that all the people might see him, 
and entertain no doubt any more whether it were he. 

” As for me, I fancied we went to see some strange massacre, 
and was astonished at the boldness of making him thus pass 
through the town, and that the more, because 1 knew that he was 
very ill guarded; neither was I ignorant that he was very much 
beloved by tbe lower sort of people, who at that time exclaimed 
highly against the cruelty and tyranny of Ourungsebe, as one thpt 
Impt his fm^her in prison, as also bis son. Saltan Mahomed, and 
his broker, Moomd Bnksh, 1 was well prepared for it, uid with 
a good hetsei, and two good muo, I went, togethm with two others 

* rfait was urn'the S’.itMdw Khsa tbat oonnaBded the troops agatast 
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of my'frknds, to place m|i^lf ia the greatest rtreet irliere he was 
to pass. But not one man bad the boldnew to draw hissMrord, 
onfy there were some of the Faqneers, and with them some poor 
people, who seeing that infamous Jehan Khan ride by his side, 
began to mil and throw stones at him, and to call him traitor. 
All the shops were ready to break for the crowd of spectators, that 
wept bitterly; and there was heard nothing bat loud cries and 
lamentations, invectires, and corses, heapen upon Jehan Khan. 
In a word, men and women, great and small, (snob is the tender¬ 
ness of the hearts of the Indiana,) were ready to melt into tears 
for compassion ; bat not one there was that dared stir to rescue 
him I Now, after he had thus passed through the town, he was 
put into a garden called Hydrabad. 

They were not wanting to tell Onrungzebe how the people 
at this sight bad lamented Dara, and cursed the Fetban that had 
delivered him ; and how the same was iu danger to have been stoned 
to death { as aslo that there had been a great apprehension of some 
sedition hnd mischief. Hereupon another council was held, 
whether ne should indeed be carried to Gwalior, as had been con- 
clnded bmore, or whether it were not more expedient to put him 
to death Irithont more ado ? Some were of opinion that he should 
go to Gwalior with a strong guard, and that would be enough ; 
Danishn(i|tind Khan, though Dara’s old enemy, insisting much upon 
that. Bht Boshnnara Begum, in pursuance of her hatred against 
this brothel of ber’s, pushed Oamngzebe to make him away, with¬ 
out running the danger there was of sending him to Gwalior, as 
also did all his old enemies, Khnleeloolab Khan,land Sbaesta Khan, 
and especially a certain flatterer, a physician, who had fled ont 
of Persia, flrst called Hakim Danod, and afterwards, being become 
a great noble, named Tukurrub Khan. This villain boldly rose 
up in fall assembly, and cried out that * it was expedient for the 
safety of the state to put him to death immediately^ and that the 
rather becaose he was no true Mtustdimn ; that long since to had 
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tfirSed uiibeliftrer, without Tdigfon* and that he ohffinle the- 
sin of it opon his own bead.” Of which imprecation he soon after 
felt the smart, for within a short time he fell into disprsoe, and was 
treated like an infamous fel'ow, and died miserahlj. But Oomog* 
zebe, carried away fay these instances and motives, commanded 
that he should be put to death; and that Bipeher Sfaekob, b» son, 
^ould be sent to Gwalior. 

"The charge of this great tragical execntion was given to 
a certain slave, called Nazir,* that bad been bred by Shah Jehan, 
and wns known to have been formerly ill-treated by Dara. l%is 
mceentioner, accompanied fay three or four parricides more, went 
to Dara, who was then himself drying some lentils with Sipeher 
Sbekob his son. He no sooner saw Nazir, than be cried oat to 
^ipeher Shehoh, ‘ l&y dear son, hehold those that come to kill 
ns r laying hold at the same time, of the small knife, which was 
all the arms now left him. One of these butchers immediately 
felt upon Sipeher Shekoh, the others upon the arms and legs of 
Dara, throwing him to the ground, and holding him under, till 
Nazir cut his throat. His head was fothwith earned to the fortress 
to Ourungzebe, who presently commanded it to be put in a dish, 
and that water should be fetched; which, when brought, be wiped 
it with a handkerchief; and after he had caused the face to be 
washed clean, and the blood done away, and was fnlly satisfied 
that it was the head of Dara, he /eU a weeping, and said these 
words, ‘ Ah bed bnkht I Oh nnfortnnate man ' Take it away, 
and bury it in the sepulchre of Hoomaeon, bis great.grandfather.' ’ 

"At night the daughter of Dara was brouglit into the 
seraglio, and afterwards sent to Shah Jehan and Jehanara 
Bognm, who asked her of Ourungzebe t Concerning Dara’s wife, 

* What heoaine of thu wmrh Naar, Benner ooeld never diecover. Ha 
Sfipeera to here been quietly made away witb 
' t Travewdet aaya that the dawhtac of Data waa aftatwarda mada over to 



«)?^ed luOT days beforo at Laboraj, b44 p<^aed ber-. 
self, fi>JC«^^Mig ths eab^Molties which sha.^ £|lUogia^, together 
with het faoeband. Sipober Sbekoh was sent to OvaJior.* Aod 
sditer aibw days Johan Khan was sent for to come before Oorn^g-* 
kebe in the assembly. Xb him were given some presents, and so he 
was sent away; hot being near his lands, he was rewarded accord* 
ing to his deserts, being murdered in a wood. This barbarons 
mao, not knowing, or not considering, that if kings do sometimes 
permit such actions for their interest, yet they abhor them, and 
«MMier or later avenge them !” 

JJo place could be more resolntely defended than Bnknr was. 
Dara was only a few stages from it when he resolved to throw 
himself upon the protection of Jehan Khan. It was the opinion 
of sA\ the hiatopeans in the piece, that had he gone he would have 
entered the fortress without molestation, and raised the siege; to 
snob a state of despair, and dread of bis approach, had the be* 
eeiegers ^een reduced by the skill and vigilance of the governor. 
Orders fir the surrender of this fortress were extorted from Dam 
while a wrisoner, and the governor surrendered it on condition 
that the marrison should be permitted to proceed to their homes 
with their property unmolested. He proceeded to Lahore, .and 
there he land all his faithful followers were treacherously murdered, 
and cut» pieces by the governor, Khnleeloolah Khan, (the same 
who hadfbetrayed Dara in the battle of Samongur,; by orders, it 
was said, from Ournngzebe, who had heard that they intended to 
march to Gwalior and rescue the young sipeher Shekob from 
prison. The Europeans had all gone to Delhi, to seek service at 
the court of the new Emperor. 

Jysing now wrote pressing letters to the Bsjah of Samongur, 
urging him to surrender np the eldest son of Dara. Many of the 

• ^peb«r Slieteh ms taksa out of prixm in the fiftMth year of OuAnk* 
zsba's reign, an4 in the wxtMDth of hie reign, was married to Oarur^^be’s 
daughter Zetranniiaaf 
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:fy^%oamg cHteb were at the sameHme invited to male* Wair 
,' wpee hua by the promise a gnmt of hia dmuiaiooe hf tbd 
^^ror. At last he was persaaded to give him ttp for a grant 
the Defaralloea, or the valley which lies between the little Sewalik 
range of faitls and the gredt ohain of the Htmmalah mountains, 
.wMi the river Ganges flowing across it at the eastern, and the 
rivmr Jumna, seventy miles distant, at the western extremity. 
Sooleeman Shekofa got intimation of this bargain, and attempted 
to midce his escape amass the snowy range into Thibet, but was" 
closely pursued by tbe son of the Bajah, taken, and made over to 
emissaries from Delhi.*^ On reaching the capital, he was conflned 
ia tiie small fortress of Suleemgor, where Ifoorad had remained 
itnprisoDed till sent to Gwalior. Onrnngzetm commanded that 
he shonld be brought before him in open court, before all the 
aammbled nobles, that no person might hereafter pretend that the 
real prince had not been seemed. At the gate leading to the 
great hall of audience, the fetters which were of silver gilt, were 
removed from his feet; but his handoufib, of the same material, 
wme left omt 

" When this proper young man,” sa 3 rs the same physician, 
so handsome and gallant, was seen to enter, there was a good, 
number of the nobles that could not hold their tears; and, as 1 was, 
informed, all the great ladies of the court, that had leave to see Mih 
ccfsae in, fell a weeping, OurangSebe, who appeared hinuMif to 
be touched at bis misfortunes, began to speak very kindly to 
him and to comfort him, teilling him that he should fear nothing, 

* T»vemier «U hu {oUowen were killed in defending him, and thnt he 
UmmU killed nine of the seaiiilante betm* he wu taken. Bercier mekea no 
aieaiioi|.e{ it. 

f AvUiee aii« wm the name of the bin Zemindar, of Samonugur, whe 
s«i»^.«Kdeeima l^mfcoh, nnd he wM,e«wrted to Drihl by ^ son ftnm Sii«, 
IgS get tbe title ef Baja for tbia aerriee, end a gift ef the mUey of thn Dehtn 
Dom, which- the fociily held np to the beginsing ef this cealary, nhm it vat 
fttom ihem hy tiie QwkhM, item whom we took it ia ISIS, * ^ 



titti HA hkd sfaottld be dotte to Mm ; t>& tfae Aoatmxjr> b« 
ehoMdiieweti Creeled,«eal ^i^forelteofgetydeeom^; 
ii4t «Mt«e<l his £athei to be pat to desth tot no ether ressmi* than 
that he was tnened unbiUever, and a mua mthout reUgiin'f 
Whereupon this young prince returned to him the sadssm^ and 
Messed him, abasing his bands to the earth, and lifting them, as 
well as he could, to his head, after the onstom of the country ; and 
told him with resolution enough, that if he were to drinh tit»p(nut, 
he entreated him, that he might die pr^ently, being rety will¬ 
ing to submit to his fate. But Oarungzebe promised him faith- 
fnlly, that he should not drink of it; that he should rest satisfied 
as to that, and not entertain any sad thought about it. This- 
being said, he once more repeated the salaam; and after they had 
asked him several questions, in the uame of Ourangzebe, tonohing 
that elephant which was charged with rupees of gold, taken from 
him when be went to Sureenagnr, he was sent to Gwalior to the 
rest. Tb^ ponst is nothing else bat poppy expressed and infused 
a night ii| water. And it is that potion which those that are kept 
at Gwalior are commonly made to drink—I mean those princed 
whose h«B(ls they think it not fit to cat off. This is the first 
thing than is brought them in the morning, and they have nothing 
giren them to eat till they have drank a great cupful of it; they 
would rat|ec let them starve. This emaciates them exceedingly, 
and makeih them die insensibly, they losing little by little their 
understanding, and growing torpid and senseless. And by this 
very means it is said that Sipeher Shekob, Moorad Buksh, and 
Sooleeman Shekoh, were despatched.” 

This prince was sent to Gwalior on the 30th of January 1661. 
It is io^de the entrance door of the apartment where Ournngaebet 
sat while be passed the sentence upon his brother Dara, bis own 
BOB Mahomed, and his nephews Sooleeman and Sipeher Shekoh, 
tbiU his father, i^h Jefaan, inseribed in black letters upon a slab 
ofMabaster, ‘‘If there is a paradise on earth'—it is tblfr<«>it"u 



Ikb i ” Afraid to leave Moorad Boksb to die by tW alow opem« 
tidf^of the|M>iMt, a widow was made to preaeot a petUioii io 
Ouningzebe, chargiag him with having, while io power, pat hhr 
husband to death without trial; and claiming hia execution 
by the Hahomedan law of retaliation 1 The case was referred to 
the chief jastice, who denied her right, or disbelieved the grouhd 
of it. He was made to resign his office, and another more tract* 
able was appointed. Moorad was sentenced to death, and executed 
in the fortress of Gwalior, where his tomb now stands by the side 
of that of his nephew.*’ I mind not being put to death,” said he, 
“ for that only shortens the duration of my misery here ; but it is 
bard to be thus sent out of the world with a blighted reputation f’ 

Ten years after this, Dara’s daughter, Jehanzehe was married 
to Ourun^zebe’s third son, Mahomed Aznm, with great pomp. fif. 
teen years after the death of Dara, Sipeher Sbekoh, his youngest 
son. and Mahomed Sultan. Oarungzebe’s eldest son, were brought 
from Gwalior, and confined in the fort of Suleemgfir. Mahomed 
Sultan was united in marriage to the daughter of Moorad Buksb, 
who got a dowry of ten lacks of rupees. Sipeher Shekoh was 
united to a daughter of Ouruugzebe, who got a dowry of four 
lacks of rupees. Sultan Eezud Buksb was taken from Gwalior at 
the same time, and married tp another of the Emperor Oarung¬ 
zebe’s daughters. Mahomed Saltan got a pension of twelve 
thousand rupees a year, Sipeher Shekoh one of six thousand, and 
Eezud Buksh one of four thousand a year. They were never, I 
believe, let out of confinement. 

Oumngzebe was not unmindful of the assistant he had re>, 
ceived from his sister Boshunara, who was long treated with high 
honour in her splendid seclusion, but never suffered to have any- 
thing Ip say or do in public affairs * Long before her death 

* She died in the fourliaeiitii yea* of Ouruogzebe’a tejgn, eiz yean after 
her lather, who died u the eighth. / 
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he became alienated from her on acconnt of her iU«di?guised 
amours. The princess Jehanara shared the captivity of her 
father, and remained with him till his death. Dnriag her secln- 
aion with her father her time was chiefly occapied in writing the 
lives of the celebrated saints of the valley of Cashmere ; and on 
his death, in 1666. she became reconciled to her brother Onrung- 
xebe, who restored to her all the estates and governments she had 
enjoyed under her father, yielding a revenue of more than one 
million pounds sterling a year, and honoured her with the title of 
Shah Begum, or sovereign princess. At the first visit her brother 
paid her after their father’s death, he found, spread out to be 
presented to him, all those jewels of immense value, which he bad 
tried in vain to get from her and his father during his lifetime. 
“ These,” said she,” are all now yours, as the first surviving repre¬ 
sentative of the house of 'Ltmerlane. What has made you ao we 
must now try, if possible, to forget!” 

The truth is, says Tavernier, ” she is a woman of prodigious 
parts, abl< herself to govern the whole empire, and had her father 
and her b other Dara taken her oonusel at tlio beginning of the 
war, Ouru igzube had certainly never been king. ” 

This >arungzebe knew; and being satisfied now that she 
felt her inferest identified with his own, he paid her all hcuour, 
and often consulted her upon public affairs 

When Ourungzebe felt himself secure in his imperial throne, 
by the death or imprisonment, in the fortress of Gwalior, of ail 
his brothers and their sons, he sent his second son, the Sultan 
Mouzzim, to his government of the Deccan, with limited powers 
and resources. Mobubhut received the goveinmeut of Gozerat 
ostensibly, as a reward for his fidelity to his benefactor, Shah 
Jehan, but in reality''for some valuable presents of Persian 
rarities he made to Roshunara, ere her brother liad thought her 
services to him sufficiently repaid. Shaesta Ebau was made 
governor and commander-in-chief, first in the Daccan, and after- 



ia Bengal. Meer Eban got the gt^ernmnat of Oabool^ 
4^ Ebttle^oolbb Ebaa that of lAboro; Ifeer Baba 
AllahM)ad, and Jjashkar Eban that of Behar. Daaisbmtii]^ 
Ebao waa made governor of Belbi. and Deeanot Eban of 
Cashmere. Nijahnt Khan, who bad done great serrioe in the 
battles Samongur and Eajwa> bepame everbearing, and got no 
governnmnt in copse^nence. Jeswnpt Sing was sent to the 
Deccan as commandant of some forces under Sbuesta Kban ; but 
^ostly suspected of being in league with tbe enem^, tbe celebrated 
Sewajee; tbe founder of tbe Mabratta empire, in bis daring 
at&dk upon Sbaeata Eban^ he was recalled, and sent to his own 
bstate in disgrace. Jysing brought Sewajee under snbyection } 
and died at Berbampore^ iu tbe Deccan, leaving b>s large estates 
to his eldest son, 
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CHAPTEB XLTI. 

DBATB AKP CHASACTEB OF AllRKS JUMLA. 

Amber Jumla aacceeded the Saltan Shoojah in the gorern* 
in«st of Bengal, which he wished to form into an independent 
kingdom for himself. As a perparatory step, he entreated the 
Emperor to allow his wife and children to repair to him, that he 
might enjoy the pleasure ol their society in his old age! Oaroog- 
sebe saw through his designs ; and, to prevent any farther 
attepapt to carry them into execution, and at the same time to 
keep on good terms with so valuable a friend and servant, he 
sent himlhis wife and daughters, but retained at court his only 
SOD, in w horn be knew Jqmla rested all bis hopes of founding a 
dynasty. He appointed Jnmla himself to the dignity of Ameer- 
nl Omur the highest in the state next his own, with permission 
to hold t le distant viceroyalty of Bengal; and he made his son 
paymaah r general, the third oihce in the state, bnt one that made 
it impeiMrtive on the bolder to reside at the imperial court. 
Jnmla saw the Emperor’s object in these appointments ; and at bis 
suggestion undertook the conquest of Assam, as a preliminary 
step to that of China. 

His armies, elite with their recent victories and conquests, 
found no difficulty, under such a leader, in the conquest of this 
country. They penetrated to the capital, Goorgon, and took it ; 
but being obliged to canton during the season of the nuns at 
Mutbnrapore, in the midst of plains covered wiUi water, a great 
part pf tbp army perished from disease; and the enemy, recovering 
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t>pirtt, drove in all tbe detachments, and reoccupied the eoantry. 
Thej were driven back to their monntaios with great daughter, 
when Ameer Jumla again took the field in December ; and on 
the ]7tb January, 1S62, a pwice was concluded at the foot of 
the Kamroot mountains. A part of the stipulated tribute or 
ransom * was paid in advance, and hostages were given for the 
payment of the balance, t 

On the 22nd of January, 1662, Ameer Jumla set out with 
the remnants of his army on his return; and on the 3rd of Febru¬ 
ary be reached Lukhoopore. He passed through Kujalee and 
Fandoo, near Qonputlee, whence he detached a force, under 
Rusheed Khan, to Kamroop ; and another, under Asker Khan to 
Kooch Behar ; and proceeded towards Kbizerpore. He had been 
long ill, and within four miles of that place he died, on the 12cb 
of April 1662. The Emperor, in addressing bis son at the first 
public andience, after the event bad been announced, said—> 
** Yon, Mahomed Ameen Khan, have lost an excellent father; and 
1 the greatest, but, at the same time, the most dangerous friend 1 
ever bad. Be assured that you and your sisters shall always find 
iu me a father.” They did so; be continued bim in bis office, 
augmented his pension, and left them the entire disposal of all 
their father’s immense wealth. With this wealth they retired 
to the district of Massulipatani, on the Coromandel coast, in the 
kingdom of Golconda, where the sun lived to a good old age 
much respected. 


• nia Rajab «( Aahuii, or Abiabi, -waa Jydbnj Sing, and the oatenaiblo 
esnaa of the invaaioik was hu havuiK marched an army into the terntoiy of 
Eaaueop, a depeadenoy the em|»re. The advance of tnhote amounted to 
twenty thoutand tobu of goM, one kuodrad tod eight thoaaand tolaa of aSrer, 
twenty etsphanta for the BmpoMr, fifteen for Aitiker .Aimta, tud Ava fior Dideer 
Khan, through wbmn the mqpwiatwae weraoOnducted. 

133Mr bnetagea giwro on thieoaoatioa wt^ze a dao^ter of the Bajab, a doghte* 
ofone of hUnearett rdaliens and four tons of hit priaupad chieft and i^namea. 
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The f«Uovins is a sketch of the cbmcter oi Ameer Jamla^ 
'wkiie in the service of the king of Goloonda, -hy Tavwnier^ vho 
a»w kirn often. 

Meer Goolsm was a person of great wit, and no less nnder> 
standing in military than in state afiaira 1 had occasion to speak 
with him several times ; and I have no less admired his justice 
than his dispatch to all people that had to do with him ; while be 
gave out several dispatches at the same time, as if he had but 
one entire business in hand. (Part IL book i. chap. z). The 
14th of (Jepteinher, 1648, we went to take onr leaves of the 
Nawab, and to know what he had farther to say to us, concerning 
the commodities we had then shown him. Bat then he told us 
he was busy at present, with the examination of certain offenders 
whioh are brought before him. For it is the custom of that 
country never to put a man in prison, hut as soon as the offender 
is taken, he is examined, and sentence is pronounced upon him 
according to his crime, which is immediately executed ; or if the 
m be found innocent, he u as soon acquitted. And let 
tversy be of whatever nature it will, it is immediately 

9 15th in the morning we went to wait upon him again, 
immediately admitted into his tent, where he sat with 
ecretaries by him. The Nawab was sitting, according 
to the custom of the country, barefoot, like one of our tailors, 
with a great number of papers sticking between his toes, and 
others between the fingers of his left band, which papers he drevr 
sometimes from between hie fingers and sometimes from between 
bis toes, and ordered what answers should be given to every one. 
After bis secretaries bad written the answers, he caused them 
to read them, and then took the letters and sealed them himself, 
giving some to foot messengers, others to horsemen—for you 
must know, that all those letters which are sent by foot-posts 
all over India, go with more speed than those which are carried 
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hf Hommeib White we iteyed with the Kawfch^ CMriato effieett 
ettM toteB hioi) tiMithejr bad brought ceiteio offenders ta the door 
of hU tent. He was above half an hour before he retained them 
any answer, writing ooi and giring instraotions to his seereiaries ; 
hat byHnid4>y, all of a sadden he tiommanded the offenders to 
be broQght in, and after he had examined them uid made them 
eonfbaa the crime of which they stood accused, he was above an 
hoar bofore he said a Word) still writing on, and employing fak 
aametarice. In the mean while several of the offieera of the army 
earae to tender their respects to him in a very snbmissive manner, 
aU whom he answered only with a nod. There was one of the 
dfenders whtrii were brought before him, had broken into a honse, 
aikl lad killed the mother and three children. He was condemned 
npmi the spot to have his hands and feet cat off, and to be cast out 
ilifo tile highway, there to end his days in misery. Another had 
Mdbbednpon the highway; for which the Nawab ordered ha 
hslly to be ripped np, and himself to be cast upon the dunghill. 
1 know not what crimes the other two had committed, bat both 
their heads were cut off. When we perceived him at a littie 
Insure, we asked him whether be had any other commands to lay 
upon us, and whether he thought our commodities fitting to be 
shown to the king. He answered that we might go to Ghilconda, 
and that he would write to his sou in our behalf and that hU 
letter would bo thme sooner than we. And in order to oUt 
journey, bs ordered us sixteen horsemenjto convey us, and to 
pnm^ us necessaries upon the road.” (Part 11. book i. chap. 
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jlRFLEOTIONS OX TBS PRSCBDtKO HUToKr. 

contest for the empire of India here described is ver^p 
liko that which preceded it, between the sens of Jehangeer, in 
which Shah Jehan succeeded in destroying all his brothers and 
nephews; and that which succeeded it, forty years after, in which 
llooKSim, the second of the four sons of Ournngzebe, did the 
same; * and it may, like the rest of Indian history, teach us a few 
useful lessons. First, we perceive the advantages of the law of 
primogeniture, which accustoms people to consider the right of 
the eldest son as sacred, and the conduct of any man whoattempta 
to viokte it as criminaL Among Mahomedans, property, as well 
real as personal, is divided equally among the sons; and their 
Korant which is their only civil and crimiual, as well as religious 
code, makes no provision for the successions to tovereigniif. Tb« 
death of every sovereign is. in consequence, followed by a contest 
between his sons, nnless they are overawed by some paramonnt 


* On th« dnth of Ourungsebe, winch took plica m the Oeccao, on tha Sfd 
of Much, 1707, hii bob Azim marohod at the head of|^ho troopa which ha ccau- 
manded in tha Oaooan, to meet Konziim, who wm Vioaroj in Cabotd. They 
met and fought neu Jgm. Azim wa» defeated and killed. The viotor Bundled 
to meet hie other brothw, Kbam Bukih, whom he killed neu Hydrabad in 
the Deccan, and secured to himself the empire. On his death, which took pUea 
in 1713, hie four ions contended m the same manner for the Mirone ab the head of 
the armiae of their reapactiee vicaroyalties. Moieoddeen, the meet wafty, pu. 
auaded hu two brotherly Rufea bahan and ‘Jehan Shnh, to oaite their forcei 
witb'tus egainst their ambitious brother,'Azeemoahan, Whom they defeated ntd 
kitted. Mou><tdd«en, then destroyed his two slltee 2 
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power; Md be wbo secceeds m tb» contest finds it necessary, for 
bis own secnrity, to |»ttt all his brotbers and nephews to death, lest 
they sfaonld be rescued by faettoas, and made the cause ef future 
ciTii wars. But sons who exercise the powers of viceroys, and 
command armies, cannot, where the anccession is unsettled, wait 
patiently for the natand death of their father—delay may be 
dangerous. CircomstaAces which now seem more tovourable to 
ithcir views than to those of their brothers may alter; the military 
arititocracy around toem depend upon the success of the chief they 
choose in the enterprise, and the army more upon plunder than 
r^alsr pay, both may desert the cause of the more wary tor that 
■of the more daring; each is flattered into aa overweening confi- 
■denoe in his own ability and good fortune; and all rash on to seize 
upon the throne yet filled by their wretched parent, who, in the 
history ef his own cnmes, now reads those of bis children. Gib¬ 
bon has jne^Iy observed, (chap, vu.) “ The supeiior prerogative 
of birth, when it has obtained the sanction time and popular 
•opmioB, M the plainest and least mvidious of all distinctions 
among mauhind. The acknowledged right extinguishes the hopes 
of fachen ; and the oonsoons security disarms the c ruelty of the 
monarch. To the firm establishment of this idea, we owe the 
peacefal succession and mild admmistratiOD of European monar¬ 
chies. To tbe defect of it, we must attribute the fieqnent civil 
w.irs throngh which an Asiatic despot is ■obliged lo cot his way to 
the throne of his fathers. Yet even la the East the sphere of 
contontion is usually limited to the princes of the leigning house; 
and. as-soon las the oioce fortU'Oa/te competitor has removed his 
bretbreu by the sword and the bowstring, he ao longer entertains 
any jeahmsy of his meaner subjects.” 

Among Hindoos, both real and pecsoral prt^ierty is divided 
ia ■the same mannerr. e^nally among the sons; bat a prindpality 
w, amoog f^em, nonsldeced as aa eac^ion to this rale; and every 
itsga estate, witbin which ilto pioprirteir holds oraainol jurisdjc- 



and matntaias a luiKtarjr estatdislim^tr is eotirfdered a' 
prindpalfty. In sncb esfcatM tbe law ^rintt^niidrb is'ai''6»aj)fa ' 
rigidly enforced; and the death of the prince sciircety eVer ih^olres 
a contest for power and dominion ^amoni^ Ijis soriS. The fe^lmgsf 
of the people, who are accusUiiBed to consider the right df the 
eldest son to the succession as rdigiously sacred, would be greatly' 
shocked at the attempt of any of his brothers to invade it. The 
yonnger brothers, never for a moment supposing they could be ’ 
supported in such a sacrilegious attempt, feel for their etd^t 
brother a reverence inferior only to that which they feel for their' 
father; and the eldest brother, never supposing snch attempts oa 
their part as possible, feels towards them as towards his own 
children. All the members of such a family commonly live m 
the greatest harmony. In the laws, nsages, and feelings of the 
people upon this sohject, we had the means of preventing that 
eternal suh-division of landed property, which ever has been, ami 
ever willle, the bane of everything that is great and good lo’ 
India ; Jt»n unhappily our rulers have never bad the wisdom to 
avaiL then selves of them. In a great part of India the property, 
or the lea of a'tJiZiage held in farm under government, vras 
considered as a principality, and snbjoct strictly to the sam^ laws' 
of primoge liture—it was a fief, held under government on cendl- 
tion of ejt direct service, rendered to the state in war, in 
edaciktion, or charitable or religions duties, or of furnishing the 
ineans^ in money or in kind, to provide for such service. In 
every' part of tbe^Saiigor and Nerbudda' terrij^ories, the law of 
primogeniture in such leases was in foroe when we took possession, 
and has been ever since preserved. The eldest’ of tlie sons that 
remain united with the father, at his death succeeds to the totat^ ; 
and td the obligation of maihraiBiag all the' Widdws and orphan 
cfatldreh of those of hib brothers ifiho rsmaiaed united to~'the 
phrenif stock "tt’p to 'their death, all hie Untehkidlf sistefsr, '^od 
atiti'e «U, lif etetlidh AU thr bsapfjitLU^ 
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a«»d ar® i»>»iotwqe4 by fiig^ till they yrisb t« 
wb»ii 4 (liVKion »{ tbe sti^ck t^kes placa, u adjusted 
by tbe elde^ of the vUHge. 7be ipeipbey irbo tbps separetpu 
from tbe perant stook» froip time forfeit* for ever ci»>|Dpe 
t4 support froip tbe presaessor of the ^npostrel psfute, ^fher tor 
bisMslf. bis vidotr. or bis orpbsu cbildrep. 

it is obvious tbst no existipg goyeruipppt iu fndiu 
oould, iu Qose of inrssion or ctvil ver, counf npou tbe fidelity 
of tbeif aristocrsey either of Ipud or of ofi|ce. !ft is observed by 
Hume, in treetiug of tbe reigp of H>Ug <}obu> lu Qqg)s>>4* “ ^bet 
meueesUy obaqge sides iu * c}vil wer, espeoialiy vbere tbe 
power ts foauded upqa aq bereditpry and iqdependent sotiiority, 
aud )s UOt derived from tbo ppiqioq qad favoqr of tbe people 
tba* iSi unoq tbo peopio collectively, or tbe -pstiou; for tbe 
hereditary aqd independent aqtbority of tbo English bqrqn, iu tbe 
time of ifiug John, was founded upon tbe opinion and fidelity of 
only that portion of the people oyer ivbiob bp ruled, in the same 
manner »s that of the Hindoo pbiefs of fqdia iq the tiqie of jSbab 
Jebaq; bat it vas without refprpqoe either to the bopesty of the 
panae be esponsed, or to the opinion and fooling q{ the nation or 
empire generally regarding it. The Hindoo territorial chiefs, 
}ik« tbe fendal baroqs of the middle a^ in Europe, employed 
all tba revpnnes of their estates in flie ipaintenaDce of militaiy 
follovwt, upon irbpse fidefity they poijld entirely yely, whatever 
Side they might tbaqiselyes take m a cfv}l war; and tbe more of 
these roionroes that were feft »t tbeir disposal, the more impatient 
they bia^e of the restraints which sottjed governments imposed 
npou them- Pqder snob settled governments they feU, that they 
bad 4b *ret wh»eb they opi|l 4 not u«e t aqd the strfmger that arm 
the.stvpng«riea|lbpir4eMrpt9pfeit in tbo snhjogatiop of them 
peighbopil*.^!fbeyeigP.ii^eijn»P«>rs tri«dto secure their Sdefity 
•s^ag ta pqsts nf hesMss/ abo«t thwr ^it,,tbat 
t»a«jf4d^tbeif PPSH^ attp^ippe.^ aU their pomp of.prWp; 
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Aod by iaking from eacb « daughter in loarriai^ any ooo ' 
i^eUed or n^iected bu dutios. be «aa either .enia^d Igr 
imfwrial fonees, or pat to the ban of the entire ; aod hie territories 
vote aaaigoed to any one who vonld aaderUke to eoii(|uer tfaeut. 
Their attondanee at mr vioeroyal court would be a aad oaoum* 
brance; and our Giersraor>geDeral coaid not welt conciliate them 
by matrimonial aUtanoes, unless wo were to alter a good deal in 
Ids favour oar law against polygamy; nor would it be desiraUe 
to “ let slip the dogs of war” once more throughout the land' by 
adopting the plan of patting the refractory chiefs to. the baa of 
the empire. Their troops would be of no nse to us in the way 
they are organized and disciplined, even if we could rely npon 
their fidelity in time of need ; and this 1 do not think we ever 
can. 

Ifitbethe duty of all ^nch territorial chiefs to contribute 
to the support of the public establishments of the paramount 
power bi)| which they are secured in the possession of their estates, 
and defebdad from all external danger, as it most assuredly is, 
it is the iuty of that power to take such eontribution in money, 
or the means of maintaining establishments more snited to its 
purpose, {than thoir rude militia can ever be ; and thereby to 
impair tie pauert of that arm lOEbich they arc so impatient to 
wield fat their own aggranijijijlment, and to the prejudice of 
their pi^hhours $ aqd to ft|fitog^hea that of the paramount 
power by which the whole are Kept in peace, harmony, and 
security. We give to India w^^t India never had before our 
rule, and never could have witfa^t it, the issnrance that there 
will alw^s lig at the head of fhs government a sensible ruler 
trained up to ofi$oe in the best school in the worid; and that rite 
aiseari^ of the rights, and the enforoemmit bf the duties {ire- 
sm^ or defined by taw, will not depend npon the trill or 
papritfs of individuals in powM. TbeM assuranoea the people of 
)adj|| pew dv0ry«het« <ind«s«laadi and. eE^eaihtar 



1^ OHtiTe stttfeij arat^ad tWm t%d tibetudky t«di6h^' 
of able i^vembr is too rsMf erer to be c»ld»bri«d o^^ mbiie 
oR'^tbat tbe people base of pro|>ei*ty, office, or Chaneter, depend 
n<^ obly 0^0 tbeir jfOT«raor, b«t upon every change thab be iDay- 
ntake in bis mifl^fcers. 

The goveriHBent of the Wabomedafts wee always essen¬ 
tially military, and the aristocracy was always oae of mi^taty 
o!a^; There was netbiag else apon which aa aiistoetacy conld 
be formed. . All high civil offices were combined with the milnaFy 
commands. The Ihnperor was the great proprietor of all the lands» 
and collected and distributed their rents through his own servants. 
Every Mnamlman with bis Koran in Imb band was his own priest 
and' his owii lawyer; and the people were aowhere represented in 
any mnnicipal or legislative assembly—there was no bar, bench, 
senate, ctn|ioratton, art, science, or liioratnre, by which men could 
rise to eminence and power. Chpital bad nowhere bean concen- 
tfated upon great commercial or manafectnring establishments.. 
There were, in short, no great men b»t the military servants of 
government; and all the servants of government lieKl their posts 
at the will and pleasure of their sovereign.* Jf a maa was 

• In Rome, ai in Egypt anO India, many of the greit woils wWb, in 
modem nations, torm the baeia of gradations of rank » society, «er» 
oxeented iiy govemmeat ont of poblic revenue or by individnals gratnitously 
f/r the hfeefitof the poblio; for instance, resds. canals, sqsadncts, bndges. Ae , 
Aram rdiiehno one derived an ineome, thongb all derived bmcfit. There was 
ao capital invested with a view to profit in maebinery, nilreads, canals, steam- 
•qi^oes, and other great works whinb, m the preparation tmS dtstribwibn of 
man's ehjoymeata, save the laboar of so many railKbns 1i» the natieos of atodem 
Elwope SSd Auecloa, and wipply the inooasea of many of the most vsefol and 
mo^ enWahOWod m^shm of tbrir auddls aod h^hsr daasss of society Curing 
^e n^h^ ai^ under the Rrst emperors, the laws wem rin^e, asd fe« derived 
iWy eoDsidetaUa hlooiiM from ex}daining them.' Still fbwer derived tbeir m- 
df^'trom vt fhe peo^'kffithe eetaWl^liment' of^Chris- 

.UIMfy. M«i WMtheprisoilpsri&lftiiimnf ptupei^ «tw& vested with a 
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wtiol&.af fiv«( thovsaail dafiandtsd entire)j ofi bie favour ibr Uiei| 

e^liktynteot ^ and upon, their employment for their aolisistence) 


to prttfit, *04 th* coDoeattotuin of capita m beidep of alateBy md tha farm 
«{ tbe pablic revenues of «aa<i«ered provmeea and tnbatary etatea, were witli 
the lead the great baiie of the anstooiactes of Eosaet and the tto&iaa world 
(tenerally The aeoatoria] and eqaestnan orders were supported efaieflj h^ land, 
ingoat toeir slaras aa gladiatsrs and arttfieers, sad hgr feraing the tevemiea^ 
and lendiatg apne; t» the appresaed subjects of tbe {troyincea, and to van^nt^^ 
pnaeea, at an exorbitaat iucerest, to enable them to pay what the state or its 
public olBoers demanded. The slavec throngboat the Bosaan empire were about 
equal m namber to the free population, and thejrwere for the moat partooncen. 
trated in tha hands of the members of the upper and auddle olswea, whf 
derived their mcomes from lending and employing them. They were to those 
otaaees m tha eld world, what canals, rulroads, steam-engines, fto, are t« those of 
saodern days Some Roman oitueoa had aa many as five thousand slaves eduoat'- 
ed to the one occupation of gladiators for tha pablio showa of Berne. Julius 
Cmsar had'this namber in Italy waiting bw return from Qavli and Gordianua 
used oonioiBuly to give five hundred peic for a public festival, and never less 
than one hiindred and fifty. 

In ludia, slavery is happily but little known) tbe oheroh had no hierarchy 
either amoag the Hindoos or Mahomedans; nor had tbe law any high interpre- 
lers In all its civil branches of marrutge, loheiitanoe, saooeesion, and oontraot, 
it was to tile people of the two rehgiona as simple as the laws of the twelve 
tables; ana oontnbuted just aa little to the support of an anetociacy aa they 
did. In ali| these leepecte, China is mech tbe same i the land belongs to the 
sovereign, end is minutely sub'divided among those who farm and cultivate it-^ 
the great rrorks in oaaala, cuqaeducte, bridgei, roads, ftc., are mode by govern- 
ment, and yield no private income. Capitid is noehere eonoeatrated fn expen¬ 
sive machinery, their ohnroh IS without a faierarehy, tbejy Uw without banris- 
tors—their higher classes art therefore oomposed almost exclusively of the pub. 
lie seryaete of the government The rule which preeetibes that pnnoes of the 
blood shall not bo employed in tiie government of provinces and' the emnmand 
of armies, and that the reigning sovereign shall have the nomination of his socoee* 
sor, has saved China from a frsqomt return of the soencs which 1 have deb^ 
crihed. Xene of the pnnoes are ppt to death, hennee it is known tOl 
wilt- aoqi^esoe in tbe nonunatiott w^ made known, inpportad m it always 
if hy tdie •entiment thron^hont th« empire. 
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huiiil id Mfde dtetaot {irovtmSB. In our krmies titere ia a r^olar 
^nMation df rank: and eterjr effifierfeeie fhatlm hnids his cent- 
mission bj a tenure as high in origin, as seeare id possesmn^ wd an 
independent id its exercise, as that of the general who coramands ; 
and tbs soldiers all know and fael, that the [daees of those officers 
who ate hilled or disabled in action^ will be iinmediateljr ffiled by 
tfaose dext in rank, who are eqnadty trained to eommandi and whose 
attthority no one will dispute. In the Mshomedan armies there 
nas nosncfa gradation of rank. JSvery man held bis office at the 
drill of ths chief whom he followed; and he was every moment 
made to feel, that all bis hopes of adranoement mast depend upon 
hla pleasure. The relation between them was that of patron and 
etiant-> the client felt bonnd to yield implicit obedience to the 
cranmaods of his patron, whatever they might be ) and the patron, 
in like matnterr, felt bound to protect and promote the interests of 
his dient, as long as he continued to do so. As often as the patron 
ebanged sides in a civil war, bis clients all blindly followed him ; 
and when he was killed, they instantly dispused to serve under 
any other leader whom they might find willing to take their 
services on the same terms. 

The Bindoo chiefs of the military class bad hereditary terrt* 
iorial possessions; and the greater part of these possessions were 
eommonly distribnted on conditions of military service, among 
their fbllowers, who were all of the same dan. But the highest 
H^omodaa officers of the empire bad not an acre more of land 
tl^n they required for their dwelling-bonses, gardens, and ceme-. 
tefies. They had nothing bat their office to depend upon ; and 
were always naturally anxious to hold it under the stron^st dde 
in any competition for dominion. When the star of the competitor 
Cudei' whom they served seemed to be on the wane, they soon' 
foucd^scnne plausible encase to-make their peace with bw livel, 
ant ser^ under his banners. S<ach con^tetitot fought has his' own 







Itl^ iiidi libese of his chtidroa ; the iih|>eri«l thi^e eotihl filled 
hy (Ally one man; and thatmab dated not feave'etae stogie-l^rother 
attVe. His fhther had taken good care to dispose' of all his oiHi 
htoihets and nephea-a in the last contest. The suhsistefice of ^ 
highest as well as that of the lowest officet in the army depended 
upon their employment in the public service ; and all such edkplby- 
ments would be given to those who served the victor in the 
struggle. Under such circumstances one is rather surprised thafe 
the history of civil wars in India exhibits so many instances of 
fidelity and devotion. 

The mass of the people stood aloof in such contests without 
any feeling of interest, save the dread that their homes might be¬ 
come the seat of the war, or the track of armies which were alike 
destructive to the people in their course, whatever side they might 
follow. The result could have no effect upon their laws and in¬ 
stitutions ; and little upon their industry and property. As ships 
are from nfecessity formed to weather the storm to which they ate 
constantly jliable at sea, so were the Indian village commnnities 
framed to weather those of invasion and civil war, to which they 
were so mach accustomed by land; and in the conrse of a year or 
two no tra^ were found of ravages that one might have supposed 
it would have taken ages to recover from. The lands remained 
the same, and their fertility was improved by the fallow ; every 
man carried away with him the implements of his trade, and 
brought them back with him when he returned ; and the industry 
of every village supplied every necessary article that the commu¬ 
nity required for their food, clothing, furniture, and accommoda¬ 
tion. Hach of these little communities, when left unmolested, wSs 
in itself sufficient to secure the rights and enforce tbe duties ofall 
the different ^members; and all they wanted from their govern¬ 
ment was, moderation in the land taxes, and protection from ex¬ 
ternal violence. Arrian says, “ If any intestine' war happens to 
break fintb among the Indutos, it is decmed^ti beihohs- erime hither 







^ ihe liu^bstodnran or spoil their harvest. All the rest urage 
veer s^iast each other, and kill and slay as they tbiak ooovenientt 
while they live quietly and peaceably among them, and employ 
ibemselveaat their raral afEairs either in their fields or vine¬ 
yards.” 1 am afraid armies were not much more disposed to 
forhmrance in the days of Alesmider than at present, and tbathm 
followers must have supposed they remain^ untouched, merely 
because they heard of their sudden rise again from their ruins by 
that spirit of moral aod political vitality with which necessity 
seems to have endowed them. 

Eluring the early part of his life and reign, Ourungzebe was 
epaployed in conquering and destroying the two independent 
kingdoms of Golconda and Beejapore in the Deccan, which be 
formed ipto two provinces governed by viceroys. Each had had 
an army of above a hundred thousand men while independent. 
The officers and soldiers of these armies bad nothing but their 
courage and their swords to depend upon for their subsistence. 
Finding no longer any employment under settled and legitimate 
authority, in defending the life, property, and independence of the 
people, they were obliged to seek it around the standards of law¬ 
less freebooters; and npon the rains of these independent king¬ 
doms and their disbanded armies rose the Mahratta power, the 
hydra-headed monster which Ourungzebe thus created by his 
ambition, and spent the last twenty years of his life In vain 
attempts to crush. The monster has been since crushed by being 
deptived of its Feshwa, the head which alone could infuse into all 
the members of the confederacy a feeling of nationality, and 
direct all their efforts when required to one common object. 


* IModrous Sieuhu has thci tame observation. “ No enemy ever does any 
prejndiee to tbe husbandmen, but out e( « due regard to the eommon good, for¬ 
bear to injure ttiem in the least degree •, sud therefore the land being never 
spoiled or wMted, yisdde its fruit fat great abnndanoe, and fumisfass the inhaint. 
with pldoty of wotasla sad lOl other provuioas.'' Bc^ li, ohsp. 3. 
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S6hid«ds, the chief of Gwalior, m one of tlie sArFiviflg irtantbera of 
this great confederacj—the rest are the Holcars of Xodore, the 
OhosUs of Kagpore, and the Qjkwars of Barodah, the grand* 
children of the cominandants of predatory armies, who formed 
capita! cities out of their standing camps in the countries they in- 
vade<! and conquered in the name of their head, the SataraU 
Rajah, and afterwards in that of hia mayor of the palace, the 
Peshwa. There is not now the slightest feeling of nationality lett 
among the MAhratta states either collectively or individnally. 
Thera is not the slightest feeling of sympathy between the mass of 
the people, and the chief who rales over them, and his public 
establishments. To maintain these public establishments, he 
everywhere plunders the people, who most heartily detest him ami 
them. These pnblio establishments are composed of men of all 
religions and sects, gathered from all quarters of India, and bound 
together by no common feeling save the hope of plunder and pro¬ 
motion. Not one in ten is from, or has his family in, the country 
where h( serves, nor is one in ten of the same clan with his chief. 
Not one if them has any hope of a provision either for himself, 
•when d.s ibled from wounds or old age, from serving hi.s chief any 
longer, o ■ for his funily, should he lose his life in his sen ice. 
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the great DIAlfONpOF E0HI900R. 

Thw foregoing liietoricnl episode occupies too large a apace in 
wbat might otherwise be termed a personal narrative ; bat still 
J am tempted to {Append to it a sketch of the fortunes of tbal; 
famous diamond, called with oriental ejftravagancc, the Mountain 
of Ifigbt) which, by eliciting the cupidity of Shah Jehan, ployed 
so important a part in the drama. 

After slambering for tire greater part of a century in tUo 
impenal treasury, it ivas afterwards taken by Nadir Shah, the kmg 
of Persia, who invaded India under the reign of Mahomed Sbah> 
in the year I7d8. l|adir Shah, in one of hie mad fits, bad put out 
the eyes of bis son Hit^akolee M'nta, and when he was assassinated, 
the conspirators gave tbp tbrqae and t^ie dmmond to this son’s 
son, Shahrookh Mi'za, who @xed hm residence at Mccsheed. 
Ahmitd Shah, the Abdalee, commanded the Afghan cavalry in 
the service of Nadir Shah, and had the charge of the mdnary 
chest atnbe time he was pat to death. With this chest, he and 
Ws cavalry left the camp duping the disorders that followed 
the mqrder of the king, and returned with all haste tp Qandahar, 
where they met Turriekee ^han on his way t® Hadir Shali'a camp 
with the tribute of the five provinces which he had retained Qf hit| 
Indian conquests, (Jandabar, f l»bnl, Tatta, Bukkur, Monitan, abd 
l^eshawar.'' fhey gave him the first news the death pf the |E*®g, 
sahied opqn hip ^s«sare, qqd» with th® »id of this sad the 

Ahmwd §^h 
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fWmed tbem into the little independent kingdont of 4-®ighittiUtfta, 
over which he long reigned, and from which he ocmiah^iallj; in* 
vaded indie and Khoreesan. , , 

Shahrookh M.irza had his eyes put ont some time after, by a 
faction. Ahmad Shah inarched to his relief, put the rebels to 
death, and united his eldest son, Tymoor Shah, in mariageto the 
daughter of the unfortunate prinoe, from whom be took the 
diamond, since it could be of no nse to man who could no longer 
see its beauties I He established Tymoor as bis viceroy at Heerat, 
and hts youngest son at Candahar ; and fixed his own residence at 
Cabal, where he died. He was succeeded by Tymoor Shah, who 
who was succeeded by his eldest son, Zuman Shah, n-ho after a 
reign of a few years was driven from his throne by his younger 
brother, Mahomed. He sought an asylum with bis friend Af^heek* 
who oommanded a distant fortress, and who betrayed him to the 
usurper, and put him into confinement. He concealed the great 
diamond in a service in the wall of the room in which be was con¬ 
fined ; am . the rest of his jewels in a hole made in the ground with 
his dagge . As soon as Mabmood received intimation of the 
arrest fro a Asheek, he sent for his brother, had his eyes put out, 
and dema ided the jewels, bat Zuman Shah pretended that he had 
thrown tl em into the river as be passed over. Two years after 
this, the iliird brother, the Sultan Shoojah, deposed Maiiomed, 
ascended the throne by the consent of his elder brother, and, as a 
fair specimen of his notions of retributive justice, he blew away 
from the months of cannon, not only Asheek hjmself, hut bis wife 
and all his innocent and unofiending children I 

He intended to put ont the eyes of his deposed brother 
Mabmood, but was dissuaded from it by his mother and Zuman 
Bhah, who now pointed out to him the place where he bad conceal¬ 
ed the great diamond. MahroocNd made his eseafm frcm prison 
raned a party, drove out hU brothers^ and oboe mure ascended 
The two brothers sought an asylum in the Hononra- 
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life ; a&d h»T& from that time reided At to 

<Mti fWmtiw sMtioit of LooditeMati, upon the haoka of the By- 
pht^a, upon ft liberal penaioo aaafgned for their mitotenaace by 
Our guvennaeat* On their way throngh'the terrilories of the Sikh 
ebisf, Honjeet'Sing, ShOojah waa diahorered to hare tfaia gi^t 
diameadf the moantain of tight, abont hts person ; and he was, 
by a little torture akilfuliy applied to the mind and body, made 
to attrrender it to bra generons boat 1 Mabmood was succeeded 
m the government of the fortress and province of Heerat by hiS 
aotr Kamtan; but the throne of Gabal was seized by the Inayor of 
the' palace, who bequeathed it to his son Dost Mahomed, a man, in 
all qoalities reqduiite in a sovereign, imineasnrably superior to 
any mettiber of the bouse of Ahmad Shah Abdalee. Bunjeet 
had wrested from him tho province of Peshawar in times o f 
difficulty; and as we would not assist him in recoirering it from 
our old ally, he thought himself jostided in Seeking the aid of 
those who would, the Bussians and Persians, who were eager to 
avffil tbemaeivea of so fair an occasion to establish a footing tn 
India. Soeh a footing vronld have been manifestiy iucoinpatible 
with tbe peace and security of our dominions in India, and we 
were obliged, in self defence, to give to Soojub tbe aid which he 
had so often before in vain solicited, to enable him to<recover the 
throne of his very limited number of Eegal ancestors. 

^ In India, there are a great many native chiefs ivbo were 
enabled, during the disorders which attended the decline and fall 
the Mahomedan power and the rise and progress of the Mahrat- 
taa aiu^ English, to raise and maintain armies by the plunder of 
Mfeia nei^^kbevrs. Tbe paramoant power of tbe British being 
ndwli^Mly estftjbUshCd tfirougbOut the oouotry, they are preven¬ 
ted from iddulging any longer in snch sporting propensitiee; 
and'm^'bi employ vaat revenues in securing tbe blessing of 
gnod mvii gevemiateat for the territories, in tbe possession of 
which'they are leeured hy edr hiititafy establishnieats* Bdt 
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tlem are not mooh diepoaed to cotti^wrt tlw^e tWo«|i iato. 
ploj^ehab&res} they oontinao to spend tbejir tevennef i« tko nlnirK 
tenacce. of useless military eatabliskmenta for purposes oCpafadp 
and^OMr. ; A.native prince would) they ssmr, he as iesi^ifinapt, 
without an army as a native gentleman upon an «dephant without 
q^vaicadO) or upon a horse without a tail! 3ttt the said ariD^ 
^aVe learnt from their forefathers, that they were to look to 
^^resations upon their neighbours—to pillage, plunder and 
I' conquest for wealth and promotion } and they continue to prevent 
their prince from indnlging in any disposition to tarn his atten¬ 
tion to the duties of civil government. , They all live in the 
hope of soma disaster to the paramount power which eecurea the 
increasing wealth of the surrounding countries from their grasp, 
and threatened innovations from the north-west raise their spirits 
and hopes in proportion as they depress those of the classes en¬ 
gaged in all branches of peaceful industry. 

There Ure, in all parts of Indm, thousands and tens of tbou- 
saads who have lived by the sword, or who wish to live by the 
sword, but pannot find employment suited to their tastes. These 
would all fipck to the standard of the first lawless ohiel who 
could offer them a fam prospect of plunder ; and to them all wars 
and ruraouip of wars are delightful. The moment they hear of 
a threatene4 invasion from the north-west, they whet their awords, 
and look fiercely around upon those from whose breasts they are 
" to cut their pound of fiesb.”* 


* Tba Kbovo huliorj of the Koninoor nuj, I believe, be lelied apoa. t 
repfdved a narmtive of it bein UhahZamsa, tbe blind old king hiintWf, thmu^ 
Oei^l Smith, who commanded the troops at l^odheeanaj formiog a detail o( 
the several rovoIatioBs too long and toe fall of new naoea for inaertlen here. 
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